Blacks  losing  out  in  Blair’s  new  Britain’ 


Alan  Travis 
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Labour  is  not  giving 
black  and  Asian 
people  a big  enough 
role  in  Tony  Blair's 
new  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  the  country’s  leading 
race  equality  campaigner. 

Sir  Herman  Ouseley.  chief 
executive  of  the  Commission 
Tor  Racial  Equality,  has  told 
race  activists  privately:  "Just 
look  around  the  inner  circle 
[of  Cabinet].  Who  do  you  see 
there?  It  is  not  happening. 
There  is  no  visibility.  In  the 


Sir  Herman  Ouseley:  ‘The 
frustration  is  building  up' 


outer  circle  there  are  only 
one  or  two  people.  The  frus- 
tration is  building  up." 

Most  strongly  criticised  are 
Peter  Mandelson,  Minister 
Without  Portfolio,  for  the  Mil- 
lennium Experience  at  the 
Greenwich  Dome,  and  Har- 
riet Harman,  the  Social  Ser- 
vices Secretary,  for  the 
equality  unit  set  up  to  advise 
on  women's  issues.  Ethnic 
minority  voices  are  also  said 
to  be  lacking  among  the 
many  outsiders  appointed  to 
Whitehall  reviews  and  task 
forces  in  the  past  two  months. 

Leading  anti-racist  cam- 
paigners are  frustrated  be- 


cause Labour  has  hit  the 
ground  running  on  many 
other  issues. 

Home  Office  ministers  are 
believed  to  have  attempted  to 
reassure  Sir  Homan  last  week 
that  the  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  action  on  race  equal- 
ity, bat  a flail  first  year  legisla- 
tive programme  has  crowded 
out  a definitive  statement 

The  commission’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive is  thought  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  isolated 
initiatives  since  May.  Robin 
Cook,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
asked  for  the  commission’s 
help  with  the  higher  echelons 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  which 


are  "very  white  and  very 
male",  and  with  the  shortage 
of  black  feces  among  career 
diplomats.  There  are  only  190 
ethnic  minority  Britons 
among  the  5.900  Foreign 
Office  employees,  none  In 
senior  management 

David  Blunkett’s  Depart- 
ment for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment is  praised,  for  its 
work  on  black  underachieve- 
ment  at  school,  as  is  the  De- 
partment of  Health. 

But  Labour's  black  and. 
Aslan  MPs  are  also  critical  of 
the  almost  total  lack  of  ethnic 
minority  feces  among  the 
very  senior  civil  service.  The 


latest  Cabinet  Office  figures 
show  there  are  only  two  black 
or  Asian  people  In  the  top 
four  grades  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. In  the  next  grade  there 
are  only  58  ethnic  minority 
people  out  of  3,000  Whitehall 
policy  makers.  There  is  one 
Afro-Caribbean  In  the  Down- 
ing Street  policy  unit 
Some  of  Labour’s  black  and 
Asian  MPs  want  race  equality 
higher  on  the  agenda.  They 
have  been  disappointed  by 
the  lack  of  a blueprint  and 
contrast  the  Government’s  in- 
action with  President  Clin- 
ton's strong  support  for  affir- 
mative action  programmes. 


Since  the  electron,  minis- 
ters have  announced  the.  abo-’ 
litiau  of  the  primary  purpose 
Immigration  rule,  begun  a 
review  of  asylum  law  and 
given  £300,000  for  the  Euro- 
pean Year  Against  Racism. 
They  have  also  reaffirmed 
their  .intention  to  deal  with 
racist  violence  and  racial 
harassment . in  the  forthcom- 
ing Crime  and  Disorder  bUL  . 
i ' It  is  recognised  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  personal  political 
commitment  in , Che  Home 
Office  to  develop  a dynamic 
race  equality  policy.  But  the 
commission  feces  further  cuts 
■ in  its  budget  over  the  next 


two  years  and  is  trying  to 
work  with  “its  hands  tied  be- 
hind its  back",  carrying  on 
with  the  same  commission- 
ers, including  those  whose  ap- 
pointments were  controver- 
sially extended  by  Michael 
Howard  in  the  dying  days  of 
the  last  government 
Sir  Herman  has  complained 
to  activists  that  they  have  to 
go  around  industry  with  a beg- 
ging bowl  to  finance  small 
poster  campaigns,  while 
greater  public' resources  are 
going  into,  for  example,  drink- 
driving  campaigns. 
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in  play 


David  Sharrock  and 
Ewen  MacAskiQ 

THE  Ulster  Union- 
ists kept  the 
Northern  Ireland 
peace  talks  alive 
last  night  after 
hinting  that  a 
deal  might  still  be  reached  be- 
fore tomorrow's  crucial  vote 
on  the  contentious  issue  of 
paramilitary  arms. 

David  Trimble  will  speak 
with  Tony  Blair  again  today 
as  both  sides  struggle  to  find 
a formula  so  that  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader  can  avoid 
plunging  the  Stormont  talks 
rntn  crisis  by  voting  against 
the  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments' proposals  for  decom- 
missioning weapons. 

Under  proposals  announced 
last  week  just  hours  before 
Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry 
Adams  said  he  was  urging  the 
ERA  to  call  another  ceasefire, 
there  is  no  longer  a binding 
commitment  on  any  party 
linked  to  paramilitary  organi- 


sations to  achieve  the  disman- 
tling of  the  terrorist  arsenals. 

In  private,  the  Government 
was  pleased  with  yesterday's 
outcome,  believing  Unionist 
attacks  over  decommission- 
ing help  balance  the  criticism 
of  the  nationalist  community 
after  the  Drumcree  parade  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Mr  Blair  was  said  to  be  op- 
timistic. though  advisers 
warn  him  that  this  could  be 
the  last  chance  for  peace  and 
that  if  it  fails,  the  situation 
will  become  a lot  worse. 

In  theory,  if  all  the  Unionist 
parties  vote  against  the  plan 
tomorrow  the  talks  could  col- 
lapse since  the  rules  demand 
“sufficient  consensus" 
around  the  negotiating  table. 
The  hardline  Democratic 
Unionists  have  announced 
they  will  be  walking  out 

The  independent  UK  Union- 
ist Bob  McCartney  led  his 
party  out  of  Stormont  yester- 
day, minutes  after  Sinn  Fein 
were  ushered  for  the  first 
time  into  Castle  Buildings  on 
the  Stormont  estate  in  east 


John  Taylor,  left,  David  Trimble  and  Ken  Maghims  of  the  Ulster  Unionists  in  Downing  Street  Mr  Trimble  will  meet  Tony  Blair  again  today  to  try  to  save  the  taika  photograph:  martin  argles 


Belfast,  venue  for  the  all- 
party talks. 

At  Westminster  Mr  Trimble 
told  a press  conference  that 
“there  are  some  possibilities 
of  progress"  after  meeting  Mr 
Blair  in  Downing  Street.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  keep  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  to  their  word 
that  they  will  seek  a gradual 
handover  of  paramilitary 
weaponry  during  the  talks. 

"What  we  want  both  gov- 
ernments to  say  Is  that  they 
expect  that  decommissioning 
would  occur  during  talks." 


Downing  Street  said  Mr  i 
Blair  still  wants  a disposal  of | 
weaponry  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  independent  body, 
to  be  established  by  the  end  of 
this  month  and  chaired  by 
John  de  Chastelain,  formerly 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Defence  Forces.  The  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary  Mo  Mow- 
lam said  she  was  encouraged 
by  the  talks  with  Mr  Trimble. 
"We  had  a constructive  meet- 
ing. Obviously  we  didn't 
reach  full  agreement  and  I 
just  hope  that  in  the  next  24- 


48  hours  we  do  manage  to 
reach  some  agreement. 

"But  the  basis  still  holds; 
they're  not  walking,  we're 
still  trying  and  so  the  talks 
process  is  still  going." 

The  SDLP  leader  John 
Hume  said  there  was  an  ur- 
gent need  to  build  on  the  IRA 
ceasefire.  "These  talks  should 
begin  to  concentrate  on  what 
they  are  really  about,  getting 
down  to  the  serious  business 
of  reaching  agreement  on 
how  we  live  together." 

The  political  wing  of  the 


republican  splinter  paramili- 
tary group  the  INLA  said  yes- 
terday that  it  did  not  believe 
the  IRA  ceasefire  provided 
any  basis  for  “the  republican 
ideal  of  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Ireland". 

Security  levels  in  Northern 
Ireland  will  not  be  relaxed  in 
the  wake  of  the  ceasefire  com- 
mencement because  of  the 
continuing  threat  from  break- 
away republican  groups,  the 
FUCsaid. 
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Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 

Nation  shall  speak 
peace  unto  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  BBC’s 
coat  of  arms  — but  viewers 
will  take  notice  only  if  the 
message  is  delivered  by 
Chris  Evans,  Gaby  R os  Lin 
or  Ulrika  Jonsson. 

An  internal  BBC  study  has 
revealed  that  world  issues 
are  a no-go  area  for  large 
sections  of  its  audience. 

The  leaked  'programme 
review  document,  called 
Reflecting  rhe  World, 
reveals  concern  among  the 
BBC's  management  that 
many  viewers’  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  is  limited  to 
holidays  abroad. 

World  economics,  wars 
and  famines  make  little  im- 
pact unless  there  is  some 
frothy  presentation,  the 


report  concludes.  It  says 
Clive  James,  Clive  Ander- 
son, Michael  Palin.  Richard 
Wilson  and  Sir  David  Atten- 
borough are  among  a small 
cast  of  presenters  who  can 
deliver  mass  audiences  with 
programmes  set  abroad. 

"Reflecting  the  world”  to 
younger  viewers  would  be 
aided  by  presenters  includ- 
ing Evans.  Roslin,  Jonsson 
and  Vic  Reeves  and  Bob 
Mortimer,  it  says. 

The  130-page  review  div- 
ides audiences  into  six 
categories: 

O Saga  travellers  (6.6  mil- 
lion): mainly  divorced  or 

widowed  women,  inter- 
ested in  foreign  culture. 
Watch  Antiques  Roadshow, 
Heartbeat  and  Countdown. 
□ Club  18-35ers  (6.8  mil- 


U Stay  at  homes  (3.5  mil- 


lion): mostly  male,  watch  lion):  mainly  retired,  xeno- 
satellite  TV  and  do  not  phobic,  watch  soaps  and 


want  to 
foreigners. 


understand  Barrymore. 

□ Keen  travellers  (9.5  mil- 


lion): young  parents,  holi- 
day on  fly-drives  to  the 
United  States,  not  afraid  of 
language  barriers. 

□ 2.4  children  (XO  million): 
Families  who  go  on  sight- 
seeing holidays  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Watch  Wildlife 
on  One  and  Heartbeat. 

□ Discerning  and  serious 
<8.7  million):  educated,  up- 
market, read  the  Guardian 
or  the  Times,  interested  in 
foreign  affairs. 

“The  groups  at  the  bot- 
tom are  looking  for  enter- 
tainment, not  information. 
Any  educational  message  to 
this  group  cannot  be  explic- 
it,” the  report  says. 

A BBC  spokesman  said 
the  research  was  “designed 
to  help  producers  under- 
stand different  audience 
needs  and  interests  and 
their  level  of  understand- 
ing of  international 
issues.” 


JuHan  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

Britain  stood  in  the 
dock  alongside  Switzer- 
land yesterday  charged 
with  profiting  from  the  Holo- 
caust, as  members  of  Israel’s 
Knesset  beard  evidence  that 
the  British  government  had 
seized  tens  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  savings  belonging 
to  Jewish  victims. 

During  a raucous  and  emo- 
tionally-charged session,  Is- 
raeli parliamentarians, 
senior  government  officials 
and  a British  diplomat  heard 
bitter  testimony  from  the  rel- 
atives of  concentration  camp 
victims.  The  witnesses  held 
aloft  photographs  of  dead  fam- 
ily members,  whose  life  sav- 
ings had  been  deposited  in 
Britain  and  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  evidence  was  presented 
before  the  Knesset's  special 


parliamentary  committee  for 
the  return  of  Jewish  property. 
It  is  also  pursuing  Swiss 
banks  for  the  return  of  the 
gold  the  Nazis  stole  from  their 
victims. 

Nissim  Daharv,  a member  of 
the  religious  Sbas  party,  said 
the  world  had  become  fam- 
iliar with  the  wartime  behav- 
iour of  the  Swiss  banks  and 
war  profiteers.  "But  in  Brit- 
ain I would  not  have  believed 
it  rm  flabbergasted,"  he  said. 

The  committee  chairman, 
Avraham  Hlrschson,  called 

on  the  British  government  to 
investigate  the  issue.  “The 
British  parliament  and  the 
British  public  most  fece  this 
dark  history  and  provide  ans- 
wers," he  said. 

In  response,  Elizabeth 
Scholes,  the  first  secretary 
from  the  British  Embassy  in 
Tel  Aviv,  said  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  was 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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I Civil  rights  groups  alarmed  by  Britain’s  link-up  with  EU  ‘state  security’  system  targeting  millions 

Take  one  Sports  Watch  on  ‘suspect  citizens 

Minister  and  stir 


Simon  Hoggart 


MY  favourite  food  writer 
is  Lindsey  Bareham, 
who  you  may  not  see 
since  she  writes  In  the  London 
Evening  Standard.  Many  of 
her  dishes  sound  delicious, 
though  others  are  perhaps 
slightly  less  appetising. 

Often  these  are  preceded 
with  a brief  anecdote:  “A 
phone  call  from  an  old  Mend 
just  landed  at  Heathrow  set  off 
an  all-systems  alert  at  home. 
An  inventory  of  the  sparsely- 
stocked  fridge  revealed  only  a 
pair  of  kippers,  some  cold 
couscous,  a rhubarb-fla- 
voured yoghurt  and  a bottle  of 
capers. 

“After  some  speedy  impro- 
visation I came  up  with  this 

dish,  which  my  mend  deemed 
‘splendid'  and  which  I have 
named  Kippers  with  Cous- 
cous, Rhubarb-flavoured  Yo- 
ghurt and  Capers ..." 

I was  reminded  oT  the  Bare- 
ham. approach  by  Chris  Smith, 
appearing  for  the  first  time 

under  his  new  title  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Culture,  the 
Media  and  Sport.  Plus  any- 
thing else  that  happens  to  be 
In  the  fridge,  such  as  Gam- 
bling, Tourism.  Museums, 
Theme  Parks  and  whatever 
comes  to  mind. 

Take  Question  20,  which  in- 
quired about  his  attitude  to 
sand  yachting,  as  If  ministers 
aren't  busy  enough  without 
having  to  worry  about  sand 
yachting,  or  come  to  that 
para-gliding,  needlework  and 
bouncy  castles. 

Some  Tories  were  deeply  of- 
fended by  Mr  Smith's  change 
of  name  for  his  department  as 
If  the  term  National  Heritage 
were,  In  itself,  part  of  our 
national  heritage. 

So  Mr  Nick  Hawkins 
(Surrey  Heath)  asked  the 
Sports  Minister.  Tony  Baziks, 
whether  he  felt  comfortable 
“working  in  a communist- 
style  Ministry  of  Culture?” 

Mr  Banks,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  insult  because  no- 
body could  deprecate  him  as 
much  as  he  deprecates  him- 


First  night 


self;  replied:  “When  I was  run- 
ning the  arts  committee  of  the 
GLC,  I was  known  as  The 
Snarling  Czar  of  Culture.’  I am 
very  happy  where  I am" 

Later,  Mr  Banks  was  asked 
what  he  was  doing  to  bring  the 
2006  World  Cup  to  Britain.  He 
replied  that  Britain’s  bid  de- 
pended, in  part,  on  the  behav- 
iour of  British  fens  travelling 
abroad,  who  should  be  on 
their  best  behaviour. 

“I  shall  be  travelling  in 
Europe  with  my  club,  and  I 
will  be  on  my  very  best  behav- 
iour.'’ he  said,  to  loud  and  cyn- 
ical laughter. 

Hie  went  on:  “I  suggest  that 
perhaps  if  football  fens  laid  off 
the  lager  and  were  perhaps 
little  more  Gaugin  than  Gazza. 
it  would  assist  us 
enormously!" 

What  could  be  mean?  Gazza 
we  understood,  but  no-one 
knew  who  Gaugin  plays  for. 

Or  was  the  Minister  referring 

to  Paul  Gaugin.  the  part- 
French,  part-Peruvian  artist? 
Did  he  mean: ‘T  want  fans  to 
lay  off  the  booze  and  emigrate 
to  Tahiti  to  paint  lush  tropical 
scenes  in  reaction  against  the 
stifling  restraints  ofbour- 
geois  conformity"? 

Who  can  say?  With  Mr 
Banks  you  never  quite  know . 
But  you  always  know  with 
Dennis  Skinner.  Mr  Smith 
made  a statement  about  the 
Lottery  (bit  by  bit  the  Trea- 
sury is  taking  over  the  pro- 
ceeds for  regular  public  spend- 
ing in  contravention  to  the 
stem  “Principle  of  Additiona- 
lity”; in  government  straight- 
forward concepts  attract  this 
majestic  jargon). 

Mr  Skinner  decided  It  was 
time  to  get  something  offhis 
chest  "I  keep ’earing  about 
this  fella  Branson.  Mr  Goody 
Two-Shoes.  There’s  some- 
thing about  this  fella  that  I just 
don’t  ding  to.  *E  seems  to  'arc 
his  finger  in  every  pie,  and  ah 
wouldn’t  trust  him  on  the  Lot- 
tery either.  ’E’d  be  making 
some  money  for  himself  ifhe 
got  hold  of  it,”  he  said  darkly. 

A shocked  silence  followed. 
There  may  be  something  in 
Erskine  May  which  forbids 
any  derogatory  reference  to 
the  saintly,  Blairite  entrepre- 
neur. And  what  does  ‘7  don't 
cling  to"  mean?  With  his 
beard  and  baggy  pullovers,  Mr 
Branson  must  be  one  of  the 
easiest  people  in  the  world  to 
cling  to. 

I'm  offhome  now,  to  whizz 
up  Lindsey’s  Liver  Tartars 
with  Custard.  Scrummy . 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


An  edgy  family  in 
perfect  harmony 


Robin  Denselow 


The  McGarrigles 

Festival  Hall,  London 

. _ f-ONE  years  ago 
this  week,  two  sisters 
from  a French-! rish  fam- 
ily in  Montreal  gave  their  first 
London  concert  and  were 
hailed  as  an  instant  success. 
Kate  and  Anna  McGarrigle 
had  already  begun  to  make  a 
name  for  themselves  writing 
for  the  likes  of  Linda  Ronstadt, 
and  had  released  a debut 
album  that  now  ranks  as  a 
seventies  classic. 

French  Canadian  folk 
songs,  blues,  hymns  and 
country  influences  were 
mixed  with  exquisite  har- 
mony on  gentle  ballads  like 
Anna's  Heart  Like  A Wheel  or 
Rate’s  Talk  To  Me  OfMendo- 
cino.  The  result  was  spine- 
chining. 

The  McGarrigles  can  still 
produce  that  effect  as  they 
proved  to  a packed  out  Pesti- 
valHalL  But  these  days  the 
fresh,  simple  beauty  and  wit 
of  their  early  work  is  tem- 
pered with  the  sad-edged. 
more  thoughtful  approach  of 
many  of  the  songs  from  their 
latest  album  Matapedia,  their 
best  since  the  seventies. 

They  are  now  middle-aged 
mums  but  they  still  wore 
Jeans,  and  there  was  stfll  a 
nervous,  edgy  charm  to  their 
performance  as  they  con- 
stantly changed  instruments, 
swapping  between  piano,  gui- 
tar. accordion  and  banjo  as 
often  as  they  swapped  Lead  vo- 
cals. The  material  was  equally 
unexpected.  Backed  by  a bass 
player  and  fiddler,  they 
switched  from  French  songs 
from  Quebec  to  songs  about 

thpirCanartlan  chilrihnnri  Iftfl 


the  upbeat  Going  Back  To 
Harlan,  or  the  bleak  and  poi- 
gnant Why  Must  We  Die?, 
then  back  to  their  early  hnnp- 
in-the- throat  ballads,  proving 
that  their  harmony  singing  Is 
still  as  spell-binding  as  ever. 

Then  the  edgy,  bitter-sweet 
approach  returned  when  Kate 
announced  they  were  to  sing 
Swimming  Song  by  her  ex- 
husband  Loudon  Wain wright 
m and  brought  on  their 
daughter  Martha  to  join  In, 
noting,  “Well  start  with  one  of 
dad’s  songs — they’re  easier.” 

Martha's  last  London  ap- 
pearance, at  the  Palladium  a 
year  and  a half  ago,  was  a duet 
with  her  father,  in  a painfully 
autobiographical  song  about 
divorce  and  his  relationship 
with  her.  Now,  she  was  back, 

singing  more  personal,  auto- 
biographical songs,  this  time 
with  her  mother.  Amazingly, 
she  seemed  unfazed  by  all 
this,  and  went  on  to  sing  her 

own  material,  backed  by  her 
mother  and  aunt  and  sound- 
ing at  times  like  a slinky  cross 
between  her  parents.  Back- 
stage,  she  was  banding  out 
demo  cassettes.  Record  com- 
panies should  take  note. 

The  opening  act  was  the 
best  young  Irish  traditional 
outfit  of  the  nineties.  Altan. 
This  Donegal  band  could  fill 
the  RFH  in  their  own.  right, 
though  if  s not  the  Ideal  set- 
ting for  their  ballads  and 
rapid-fire  instrumentals,  best 
heard  In  a hushed  bar.  They 

were  remarkable  both  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  their 
playing,  with  the  twin  fiddles 
of  MaireadNi  Mhaonaigh  and 
Claran  Tourish  matched  by 
fine  bouzouki,  guitar  and  ac- 
cordion, and  the  way  the  jigs 
and  reels  were  interspersed 
with  Mairead’s  gently  haunt- 
ing, guitar-backed  ballads. 


THE  Government  Is 
planning  to  join  a 
massive  “state  secu- 
rity" system  target- 
ing millions  of 
' European  citizens  as  part  of  a 
new  drive  to  promote  cooper- 
ation between  EU  police  and 
intelligence  agencies. 

The  system  keeps  informa- 
tion on  people  regarded  as  a 
potential  threat  to  public 
order  — some  going  to  rock 
i concerts,  sporting  events  or 
demonstrations  — as  well  as 
“aliens",  illegal  Immigrants, 
drug-traffickers  and  others 
, suspected  of  serious  crime. 

The  Schengen  Information 
System  was  set  up  by  an 
Inner  core  of  EU  countries  in 
1995  as  part  of  a programme 
to  abolish  border  controls.  Its 
purpose  is  “to  maintain  pub- 
| lie  order  and  security,  includ- 
ing state  security". 

Its  computer  bank,  based  In 
Strasbourg,  is  believed  al- 


ready to  have  Information  on 
more  than  6 million  individ- 
uals. most  of  It  supplied  by 
French  and  German  police 
and  customs  officers. 

The  SIS.  which  the  EU 
wants  to  be  renamed  the 
European  Information  Sys- 
tem. is  backed  up  by  a second 
intelligence-gathering  net- 
work called  Sirene,  whereby 
additional  information  on  in- 
dividuals is  exchanged  be- 
tween national  security 
agencies. 

During  the  Amsterdam 
Treaty  negotiations  last 
month,  the  Government  se- 
cured the  right  to  maintain 
national  control  over  border 
controls.  However,  under 
pressure  from  MB,  the  police, 
and  Customs  and  Excise,  they 
said  Britain  wanted  to  partici- 
pate in  other  areas  of  coopera- 
tion on  ‘‘law  and  order” 
issues. 

The  treaty  gives  Britain  the 
right  to  opt  in  or  opt  out  of 
cooperation  on  these  issues  In 
what  EU  officials  described  as 


Euro  targets 


D Drug-traffickers 

□ Serious  crime  suspects 

□ Suspected  illegal 
immigrants 

□ Football  hooligans 

□ Anti-roads  campaigners 
G Rock  music  fans 

□ Demonstrators 


an  d la  carte  basis.  Britain's 
hitherto  unreported  interest 
in  joining  the  SIS  is  disclosed 
today  by  Statewateh.  a group 
monitoring  potential  threats 
to  civil  liberties  in  the  EU. 

The  Home  Office  yesterday 
confirmed  that  the  Govern- 
ment “retained  the  right  to 
take  part  in  any  Schengen 
move  where  it  agrees  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  do 
so".  A spokesman  singled  out 
“police  cooperation”. 

Almost  all  the  initiatives  so 
far  within  the  Schengen 


Vice-chancellor  attacks  fees 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


“TUITION  fees  tor  highw 

I education  are  “morally  in- 
defensible", a senior  vice- 
chancellor  said  last  night  in 
the  first  public  dissent  from 
the  university  establishment 
against  Sir  Ron  Dealing's 
plans  for  reforming  funding. 

Abolition  of  free  tuition 
would  cause  the  exclusion  of 
large  groups  from  the  oppor- 


tunity to  study,  said  Brian 
Roper,  yicochancellor  of  the 
University  of  North  London. 

Sir  Ron’s  committee  of  in- 
quiry is  expected  to  recom- 
mend tomorrow  that  all 
undergraduates  should  pay 
an  annual  tuition  fee  of  at 
feast  £1,000,  using  subsidised 
loans.  The  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  amend  the  plan  to 
exempt  poorer  students,  but 
ministers  want  to  replace 
their  E2,ooo  maintenance 
grant  with  loans. 


John  Cottingham  leaving  court  yesterday  with  his  wife.  Myra  PHOiteRmAisTMHWGRAVE 

Britain  ‘stole’  savings 
of  Holocaust  victims 


Continued  from,  page  1 
looking  into  the  issue.  “It's 
clearly  extremely  important 
In  due  course  we  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  respond  in  more  de- 
tail,” Mrs  Scholes  told  the 
committee. 

The  British  government  ex- 
propriated the  deposits  of 
thousands  of  Jews  In  central 
and  eastern  European  during 
the  war,  when  they  were  clas- 
sified as  naHnnni,;  of  enemy 
states.  In  the  late  1940s.  Holo- 
caust victims  were  allowed  to 
reclaim  their  savings,  but 
they  had  to  prove  that  they 
had  suffered  to  British  bur- 
eaucrats, who  Mr  Hirschson 
described  as  “obtuse  Eton 
graduates”. 

Rigid  with  anger,  Yochanan 
Leopold  held  up  a faded  pic- 
ture of  his  mother.  Susan,  a 
Romanian  Jew.  She  had  sur- 
vived four  concentration 

camps  and  died  virtually  pen- 
niless in  1991.  having  failed  to 
reclaim  the  family  savings  her 
father  had  deposited  In  the 
Midland  Bank  before  the  war. 

Because  her  father  had  also 
managed  to  survive  forced 
labour  and  Imprisonment  and 
died  a few  years  after  the  war. 
his  death  was  deemed  “natu- 
ral and  thus  not  connected  to 
any  sufferings  during  the 
war3’  by  Britain’s  Custodian 
of  Enemy  Property. 

“We  shouldn't  have  to 
prove  we  were  victims.  All 
Jews  in  Europe  then  were  vic- 
tims.” Mr  Leopold  said.  “This 
isjusteviL” 

He  said  his  mother  had 
ironically  been  liberated  from 
a Nazi  camp  in  Hamburg  by 
British  troops. 


‘The  British 
parliament 
and  the 
British  public 
must  face  this 
dark  history’ 


Avraham  Poraz,  a Liberal 
Knesset  member,  defended 
Britain.  Describing  the  UK  as 
"one  of  the  nicest  nations",  be 
argued:  “We  must  remember 
that  Britain  was  struggling 
against  the  Nazis  and  paid  a 
very  high  price.”  But  Mr  Da- 
han  shouted:  “They  didn't  do 
it  for  the  Jewish  people.” 

Another  claimant,  Reuven 
TaL  presented  pre-war  family 
portraits  and  a picture  of  a 
key  to  a safe,  also  at  the  Mid- 
land Bank,  where  his  grand- 
father (Rudolf  Farago,  a 
Romanian  Jew)  had  put  the 
family’s  savings.  “My  family 
assumed  their  money  was  in 
a safe  place  in  Britain."  Mr 
Talsaid. 

But  the  gold  sovereigns  in 
the  safe  were  confiscated  by 
the  Custodian.  After  years  of 
post-war  correspondence  the 
British  embassy  told  Mr  Tal’s 
grandmother  (in  a letter  dated 
1962  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee) that  her  late  husband 
“cannot  under  the  [interna- 
tionally agreed]  definition,  be 
considered  as  a victim  and  we 
are  unable  to  compensate  yon 
on  this  count”. 


Mr  Farago  spent  much  of  | 
the  war  in  a forced  labour 
camp,  bat  he  survived  until 
1959,  and  so  his  status  as  vic- 
tim was  apparently  called 
into  question. 

After  more  correspondence 
(including  personal  appeals  to 
the  Queen)  the  British  Custo- 
dian offered  Mr  Tal’s  grand- 
mother an  “es-gratia"  pay- 
ment of  £8,756.  a small 
fraction  of  the  value  of  the 
1,900  gold  sovereigns  and 
13.020  gold  dollars  Mr  Tal 
says  his  family  left  in  the 
Midland  Bank  safe. 

ftamar  Levin,  an  Israeli 
journalist  who  has  investi- 
gated British  handling  of  Jew- 
ish wartime  assets,  said  there 
were  about  6.QQQ  files  on  af- ' 
fected  families  at  the  Kew 
public  records  office  and 
called  on  the  Government  to 
fund  a thorough  examination 
of  the  dossiers.  He  estimated 
that  “tens  of  millions  of| 
pounds"  of  Jewish  savings 
were  expropriated. 

The  Israeli  parliamentary 
Inquiry  coincides  with 
today’s  fiftieth  anniversary 
commemoration  of  the  Exo- 
dus, a ship  loaded  with  Holo- 
caust survivors  which  was 
turned  away  from  Palestine 
by  British  gunboats,  in  line 
with  the  government  policy  of  | 
discouraging  mass  Jewish 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East 

"Who  knows  how  many 
Jews  would  have  survived  if  I 
it  had  not  been  for  this  Brit- 
ish policy,"  Mr  Levin 
“Britain  decided  to  seize  the 
assets  of  those  who  were 
killed  because  of  its  own 
policy." 


sphere  of  cooperation,  includ- 
ing setting  up  the  SIS.  hove 
been  *akf»n  by  officials  dele- 
gated by  ministers.  Neither 
national  parliaments,  nor  the 
European  Parliament,  have 
b-arf  any  say  in  the  decisions. 

The  Amsterdam  treaty, 
which  sriH  has  loose  ends  and 
will  not  be  signed  by  minis- 
ters until  the  autumn,  refers 
in  detail  to  cooperation  mi 
law  smri  order,  including  im- 
migration and  asylum  issues, 
to  maintain  what  It  calls  an 
"area  of  freedom,  security 
and  justice”. 

But  it  expressly  excludes 
the  European  Court  of  Justice 
from  any  role. 

"The  Court  of  Justice”,  it 
states,  “shall  have  no  juris- 
diction to  review  the  validity 
or  proportionality  of  opera- 
tions carried  out  by  the  police 
or  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  a member  state  or 
the  exercise  of  responsibil- 
ities incumbent  upon  member 

states  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  few  and  order 


and  the  safeguard  Inn  of 

national  security”  • 

A month  before  the  Amster- 
dam summit.  EU  Justice  and 
Interior  ministers  agreed 
without  debate  to  a "joint 
act  km"  on  public  order  and 
security.  Joint  actions  do  not 
have  to  be  ratified  by  national 
parliaments. 

Ministers  agreed  that  coop- 
eration on  “football  hooligan- 
ism” should  be  extended  to 
"cooperation  with  regard  to 
events  taken  in  a broad  sense, 
le  meetings  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  people  from  more 
than  one  member  state". 
They  added:  “Such  meetings 
include  sporting  events,  rode 
concerts,  demonstrations  and 
road-blocking  protests”. 

EU  member  states  are 
required  to  "provide  informa- 
tion upon  request  or  unsolic- 
ited, via  central  bodies,  If 
sizeable  groups  which  pose  a 
threat  to  few  and  order  and 
security  are  travelling  to  an- 
other member  state  In  order 
to  participate  In  events". 


The  minister*  afeo  agreed 
with  no  debate  that  officials 
of  Europol.  the  EU  police 
agency , could  coflect  informa- 
tion on  Individuals  relating  to 
their  "racial  origin,  religious 
or  other  beltefe,  political  opin- 
ions, sexual  life  or  .health .. . 
lifestyle  (inch  .a*  living 
means)  . . . contacts  and 
associates”. 

John  Wadham.  director  of 
Liberty,  the  civil  liberties 
group,  said  yesterday:  "The 
absence  of  a law  protecting 
privacy  in  Britain,  and  the 
feck  of  any  real  scrutiny  of 
Schengen  arrangements, 
raises  serious  questions 
about  any  government  com- 
mitted to  human  rights  want- 
ing to  be  part  of  it". 

Madeleine  Colvin,  legal  offi- 
cer of  Justice,  the  British  sec- 
tion of  the  international  com- 
mission of  jurists.  saMk  “The 
danger  is  that  the  system  op- 
erates outside  the  control  a£ 
national  parliaments  and  pro- 
vides only  weak  data  protec- 
tion safeguards”. 


Professor  cleared 
of  sex  attack  warns 
of  false  claims 


Stuart  Millar 


AWORLD-renowned 
philosophy  professor 
was  yesterday 
cleared  of  sexually 
assaulting  two  female  stu- 
dents who  invited  themselves 
back  to  his  study  after  they 
had  met  at  a university  gar- 
den  party. 

After  a jury  at  Reading 
crown  court  had  taken  almost 
four  hours  to  find  him  not 
guilty,  John  Cottingham, 
aged  54,  warned  that  his  or- 
deal proved  how  vulnerable 
lecturers  could  be  to  mali- 
cious hflraRsmpnf  Hahns. 

The  two  students  — 
referred  to  as  Miss  X and 
Miss  Y — had  claimed  that 
when  they  wait  back  to  his 
study,  the  professor  had 
turned  the  conversation  to 
whips,  chains  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Sade  before  stripping 
and  molesting  them. 

But  Prof  Cottingham,  an 
authority  on  Descartes  who 
has  taught  at  Reading  Univer- 
sity for  25  years,  said  the  pair 
had  attempted  to  “humiliate, 
seduce  or  entice”  a respected 
professor  after  meeting  him 
at  an  end  of  term  garden 
party  on  July  l last  year. 
When  that  failed,  they  had 
concocted  a “pack  of  lies"  as 
part  of  a sexual  power  ploy  to 
discredit  him. 

He  said  the  older  of  the  two 
students,  now  24,  bad  per- 
formed a striptease  in  front  of 


him  before  kissing  her  friend, 
aged  22. 

The  professor’s  wife,  Myra, 
and  children,  Joanna,  aged  17, 
and  Matthew,  20,  broke  down 
in  tears  in  the  public  gallery 
when  the  verdict  was 
returned.  Outside  the  court 
Prof  Nottingham  said:  This 
has  obviously  been  a hideous 
year  for  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily. I am  very  glad  ft  has  an 
outcome  in  which  I have  been 
completely  vindicated." 

His  case  should  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  other  lecturers,  he 
said. 

The  university^  vicechan- 
cellor, Roger  Williams,  said  he 
was  delighted  at  foe  verdict 
but  voiced  concern  that  the 
case  had  reached  the  courts. 
"Academics  of  both  sexes  rec- 
ognise that  there  can  some- 
times be  dangers  in  personal 
discussions  and  this  case  will 
alarm  some  on  that  count 
Many  were  surprised  that  on 
the  evidence  which  emerged, 
this  case  was  brought." 

During  the  week-long  trial, 
the  students  claimed  they  had 
been  “stunned  and  shorired” 
when  Prof  Cottingham  un- 
zipped their  dresses  and  fon- 
dled their  breasts.  They  said 
he  had  asked  them  if  they 
liked  being  tied  up,  before 
kissing  them  and  running  hie 
hands  up  their  legs. 

Miss  Y,  the  older  student 
told  the  jury  the  professor 
had  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  Invited  them  to  join  him, 
then  sexually  assaulted  them. 


She  said  they  had  been  too 
shocked  to  run  away.  “I  felt 
as  though  I was  In  a car  acci- 
dent and  everything  was  hap- 
pening in  slow  motion."  she 
told  the  court.  "I  did  not  feel  I 
was  there." 

But  the  court  heard  that 
Miss  Y had  made  a similar  al- 
legation against  a man  she 
bad  met  in  the  United  States 
three  years  earlier.  The  case 
was  dropped  after  she  refused 
to  take  a lie-detector  test 

Prof  Cottingham  wept  as  he 
told  the  jury  he  had  taught 
hundreds  of  young  women 
during  his  career  and  had  al- 
ways behaved  impeccably. 

Asked  by  Sandra  Stanfield, 
defending,  whether  he  had 
ever  felt  the  urge  to  “run  his 
bands  up  their  legs  while  si- 
multaneously groping  their 
breasts”,  he  replied  that  his 
career  would  not  have  lasted 
long  Ifhe  had. 

He  said  he  had  made  a mis- 
take in  letting  them  come 
back  to  his  study,  but  had  as- 
sumed there  would  be  no 
problem  because  there  were 
two  of  them. 

After  sorting  some  paper- 
work, he  had  turned  round  to 
find  Miss  Y had  removed  her 
tights  before  slipping  down 
her  dress,  removing  her  bra 
and  kissing  her  friend.  He 
had  then  asked  them  to  leave. 

“The  idea  that  I could  some- 
how simultaneously  assault 
two  grown  women  against 
their  wills  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous," be  said. 
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Derek  Aldoos  tends  what's  left  of  his  cliff-edge  allotment  The  main  trench  would  start  in  his  potato  patch:  1 don’t  feel  at  all  good  about  tlie  idea'  . photograph: uMiwoowm 

Dying  village  in  trench  warfare 


• _ ■ „ ...  u.v 


After  centuries 
fighting  the  sea, 
Dunwich  takes 
on  new  enemy - 
archaeologists 


John  Ezard  digs  into 
cfifF-top  controversy 


THEY  used  to  say  that, 
if  you  lay  with  ears 
pressed  to  the  crum- 
bling, sandy  difftop 
at  Dunwicb.  you 

■ . could  hear  the  sound  of 

*<-  > church  bells  from  the  once- 
IrJmlil  •. . -t: : ' great  medieval  town  drowned 

. . 'w .aw  a mile  out  at  sea. 

V Now  — in  the  tiny  village 

*’ ' which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
•"  town  — they  say  that  youTI 
^asWHHGIu  have  to  go  to  the  Ship  Inn  at 
, 2 •_ -,:f'^li9BMSWpBWI^PBpW  opening  time  and  sup  well  till 

chucking-out  time  to  hear 
anything  so  fancifuL 

-b-a  This  summer,  for  only  the 

fjgffafr  third  time  in  the  1,000  years 

JwsjwM  >hi<  Suffolk  community  has 

been  dying,  talk  has  started  of 
mustering  a pitchfork  army 
pgsgafl  to  repel  invasion.  Not  inva- 

8jgB%$||  sion  by  the  ungovernable  sea. 

TspS  which  is  expected  to  engulf 

1116  ruins  °r  the  last  monas- 
tery.  Greyfriars,  and  the  last 
aBMjecJjL  c?$zs  houses  within  the  next  cen- 

tury.  Dunwich  beat  off  a siege 
1,  f - ' by  the  rebel  Earl  of  Leicester 

to  1173  and  an  onslaught  by 

The  new  threat  comes  from 
Suffolk  county  council  ar- 
: • ;i.-”  chaelogists  — who  are  as  wor- 

• ’ ' rled  as  villagers  by  the  speed 

of  erosion.  Like  the  excava- 
* tors  in  1970,  they  are  eager  to 

m excavate  and  record  the  rem- 

■ nants  of  the  old  town  before  it 

is  lost.  They  want  to  dig 
trenches  on  two  key  difftop 
PlgHlHk  sites  within  feet  or  the  high 

— - water  mark. 

Dunwich's  parish  meeting 
. and  conservation  trust  fear 

that  this  will  accelerate  the 
*“■  collapse  of  the  cliffs,  their  last 

Hk|L  defensive  barrier.  Although 

soil  engineers  disagree  about 
~ — the  risk.  ‘There  Ls  very  great 
anxiety",  says  the  parish 
tide:  All  Saints  Church  as  seen  in  1776  (top),  meeting  chairman.  Charles 
and  19 19  shows  the  sea’s  advance  on  Dunwicb  Barnett. 


: v4 : 
■v.r*? 


Time  and 
1904. 1912 


The  county  environment 
committee  last  week  refused 
an  appeal  from  the  village  to 
abandon  the  scheme.  By  11 
votes  to  six.  it  decided  to  sup- 
port the  excavations  in  prin- 
ciple. The  front  line  at  Dun- 
wich is  Derek  Aldous’s  spray- 
blown  allotment  on  the  cliff 
edge.  When  he  began  cultivat- 
ing it  as  a young  man  in  1946. 
it  was  an  acre.  Erosion  has 
reduced  it  to  half  an  acre.  In 
two  recent  high  tides  he  lost 
five  metres.  The  main  trench 
would  stretch  from  the 
middle  of  his  potato  patch  al- 
most to  the  dig  edge. 

‘7  don’t  feel  at  all  good 
about  the  idea”,  said  Mr  Al- 
dous,  74.  “Once  yon  move  the 
structure  of  the  soil,  you  risk 
destroying  it  — and  under- 
neath there’s  nothing  but 
sand".  In  their  nearby  1 8th 
century  Customs  house.  Peter 
and  Frances  MacLacblan 
have  lost  between  six  and 
eight  feet  of  difftop  land  in 
eight  years. 

“Sometimes  In  winter  it 
looks  as  if  the  sea  could  come 
straight  over  the  top”,  Mrs 
Maclachlan  said. 

But  the  couple  are  not  as 
troubled  as  others  about  exca- 
vations. ‘7  can’t  see  it  will 
make  mach  difference  unless 
they  go  too  deep",  said  Mr 
MacLacblan.  The  curator  of 
Dunwich  Museum,  Morgan 
Caines,  an  opponent  of 
trenches,  said,  'The  archaeol- 
ogists won’t  find  much.  The 
sea’s  taken  it  all". 

Every  year  southerly  sea 
currents  carry  an  estimated 
100  million  twines  of  eroded 
material  past  Dunwich,  part 
of  a scouring  of  Britain’s  frag- 
ile east  coast  that  has  gone  on 
for  millennia.  The  Domesday 
Book  recorded  in  1086  that 


"the  sea  carried  away"  80 
acres  from  Dunwich.  Yet  in 
the  llth  and  12th  centuries  it 
was  a port,  that-rivalled  Lon- 
don, serving  the  East  Anglian 
wool  trade-  It  had  eight 
churches,  five  monasteries, 
its  own  diocese,  two  hospitals, 
80  ships,  two  hospitals  and 
later  two  MPs. 

In  1386  a huge  storm  silted 


its  harbour  with  shingle  and 
began  Its  decline. .its  mediae- 
val population  of 4,000  ls  bow 
down  to  140  — mostly  retired 
people  tantalised  by  accounts 
of  the  “cloud-capped  towers” 
of  the  buildings  it  once  had.  . 

The  best  middle-aged  villag- 
ers can  hope  is  thatlt  will  last 
for  their  . lifetimes;  though 
even  this  feels  doubtful  when 
winter  neap  tides  breach  a 
shingle  barrier  bn  the  beach, 
race  across  a marsh  and  lap 
their  back  gardens. 

Charles  Barnett,  a retired 
consulting  engineer,  >>«*  ap- 
pealed for  a “soft  engineer- 
ing*’ project  of  shingle  barri- 
cades to  save  the  village. 
Short  of  that,  he  is  leading 
what  may  be  its  last  stand 
against  man-mad*1  threats. 

Mr  Barnett  said,  “We  are 
not  dinosaurs,- tpbe  dug, up 

and  examined.  The  accent 
must  be  on  the  people  here 
now  — • on  the  living,  not  the 
dead. 

T have  no  pitchfork,  army 
in  training  at  present  But 
maybe  it  wffi  happen  again." 


LABOUR’S  economic 
policies  will'  this 
momtng  receive  a 
credibility  boMtishen 
Inspectors  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund- report 
th?t  th  e new  government  has 
made  “an  excellent  start”  in 
promoting  stable-  long-form 
growth.  - 

•-  But  the  IMF  also  makes7 
plain-  that  taxes  should  rise 
and  spending  be  cuibedi'lo. 
balance  the  Treasury's  books, 
curb  consumption  and  stimu- 
late investment,  it  is  a mes- 
sage that  will  be  welcome -to 
Gordon  Brown,  the  Chancel- 
lor, but  not  to  many  Labour 
MPs  and  ministers.  7 - 

The  IMF  report.-  written  in 
glowing  terms  which  ..Mr 
Brown  could  scarcely  better,- 
praises  most  of  the  policy  Ini- 
tiatives and  budgetary 
^hangwt  as  timely  and  In 
some  cases  overdue  remedies - 
to  weaknesses  bequeathed  by 
the  Conservatives..  -• 
While  the  ffcpd’s  eight  in- 
spectors endorse  Mr  Brown’s 
tax  changes,  they  want  him  to 
balance  the  budget  over  , the 
economic  cycle  — a more  ausr 
tere  target  than  he  has  yet 
embraced  — ; which  would 
mean  higher  taxes.  Among 
the  options,  the  IMF  urges 
ministers  to  think  again 
about  extending  VAT  to  other 
goods  and  services  — some- 
thing Tony  Blair's  govern- 
ment explicitly  rejects.  It  also 
takes  a swipe  at  the  projected 
national  minimum  wage  as  “a 
blunt  instrument”  for  tack- 
ling unfairness. 

The.  IMPs  financial  rescue 
package  in  1976  was  the  dark- 
est day  of  the  last  Labour  gov- 
ernment's battle,  to  survive. 
Treasury  ministers  are  there- 
fore  delighted  with  the  latest 
report  But  today's  picture  is 
also  striking  when  compared 
with  last  year.  Last  July  the 
IMPs  report  on  Britain's  pre- 
election economy  spoke . of 
worsening  “slippage’’  in  pub- 
lic spending  and  of  market 
worries  about  inflation  — 
both  brotally  tackled  by  Mr 
Brown  since  taking  over  from 
.Kenneth  Clarke.  . 

Moat  controversial  have 
been  the  three  interest  rate 
increases  since  (he  election, 
“overdue”  despite  Mr 
Clarke's  Insistence  before  and 
after  May  l-tbat  all  or -some 


were  unnecessary.  The  IMF 
disagrees.  One  jubilant  Trea- 
sury insider  said  last  night 
1 "These  problems  were  caused 
by  Ihe  last  government  and 
their  lack  of  speed  in  dealing 
with  them.”  ' 

While,  the  report  . praises 
much  ofMr  Clarke’s  legacy  — 
-“strong  growth,  declining  an- 
employment  and  low  infla- 
tion'’— it  will  warn,  that  the 
[legacy  also  contained  the 
-seeds  of  a consumer. boom, 

. foiling  exports  as  a residt  of 
the  ‘‘unsustainable”. level,  of 
sterling  and  “the  associated 
risks  of  rekindling  inflation” 
as  output  approaches. its 
limits.  • _ . . 

_-'Tbe  new  government  has 
made  an  excellent  start.lt  has 
set  a high  standard  for  tts  eco- 
nomic policies,  aiming  to 
maintain  stability  and  foster 
long  term  growth  while  seek- 
ing' feixness  and  developing 
human  potential.” 
f.  But  it  hints  that  problems 
. may  lie  ahead  on  public  spend- 
ing the  sparing  pound  and  in 

Tinplnnisrtiiig  T ■ahrair's  “ambi- 
tious" welfere  to  work  pro- 
grammme.  Left  wing  MPs  and 
economists  might  be  alarmed 
"At  the  IMF’s  Judgment  that 
consumption  and  inflationary 
risks  may  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bod  by  the' first  Brown 
budget's  decision  to  squeeze 
spending  and  taxes. 

;"We  judge  the  July  budget 
-.to  be  more  to  the  point  in  this 
regard  than  sometimes  sup- 
posed." the  report  says  in  an 
implied  rebuke  to  City  critics 
who  accused  the  Chancellor 
:pf  not  being  tough  enough, 
i The  IMF  is  often  a useful 
counter-weight  to  main- 
stream City  sentiment  The 
squeeze,  at  2-5  per  cent  of 
GDP  on  the  IMF’s  calcula- 
tions, amounts  to  £15  billion. 

“It  is  difficult  to  criticise 
the  magnitude  of  the  overall 
upfront  fiscal  correction." 
But  "firm  implementation’'  of 
the  spending  totals  inherited 
from  Mr  Clarke  ls  needed. 

Elsewhere  in  Its  summary 
— made  after  the  annual  10- 
day  round  of  meetings  with 
the  Treasury,  the  City  and  an- 
alysts — the  IMF  team  en- 
dorses Mr  Brown’s  decision 
to  give  the  Bank  of  England 
operational  control  oyer  infla- 
tionary policy,,  though  It 
urges  him  to.  reinstate  two 
year  inflation'  targeting- 

Ctank  warned  of  rate  rise 
danger,  papa  11  . 


Big  payout  for  bums  boy  who  sued  mother 


Stuart  MilLar 


A l &- YEAR -OLD  boy  who 
JBasued  his  mother  for 
"‘Tftacute  burns  he  suffered 
as  a baby  was  yesterday  as- 
sured of  substantial  damages 
in  the  High  Court. 

Oliver  Parnell,  then  aged 
two.  suffered  18  per  cent 
burns  after  playing  with 
marches  while  his  mother. 
Suzanne  Duguid.  left  him  in 
her  car  to  go  into  a post  office, 
the  court  heard. 

He  wriggled  free  Cram  seat 
straps,  and  struck  a match 


which  landed  on  a highly  in- 
flammable seat  cover  bought 
from  a street  market,  causing 
the  car  to  burst  into  flames. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a com- 
pensation claim.  Mr  Justice 
Kay  approved  a settlement 
which  will  give  hint. 90  per 
cent  of  a damages  sum.  which 
is  yet  to  be  assessed.  The 
payout  will  be  made  by  Ms 
Du  quid’s  Insurers. 

Oliver’s  counsel.  William 
Coley,  told  the  court  that  it 
was  not  suggested  that  Ms  Du- 
guid  was  anything  other  than 
a good,  loving,  caring  mother. 
That  had  been  proved  by  her 


care  for  her  son  since  the 
accident 

Mr  Coley  said:  “If  any  les- 
son is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
kind  of  case.  It's  really  how 
quite  momentary  inadver- 
tence in  those  looking  after  a 
child  can  lead  to  the  most 
tragic  consequences.” 

Ms  Duguid  "had  no  Idea” 
that  the  matches  were  in  the 
car. 

“In  the  very  short  time  she 
had  left  him,  he  managed  to 
undo  the  seat,  light  the 
matches  and  drop  them  on 
the  car  seat  cover. 

In  Ihe  very  few  moments 


she  was  away,  very  severe  in- 
juries were  sustained.” 

Since  the  Incident,  Oliver 
has  undergone  skin  grafting 
over  the  whole  of  his  face  ?nfi 
other  parts  of  bis  body,  and 
has  so  Ear  endured  32  opera- 
tion. with  many  more  ahead. 

Mr  Coley  told  the  judge  the 
Insurance  company  had 
agreed  to  pay  damages  on  the 
basis  of  90  per  cent  liability. 
Negligence  has  not  been 
admitted. 

After  the  hearing.  John  Ca- 
hill. Oliver's  solicitor,  said  it 
was  too  early  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  damages  payable. 
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When  I fell  in  love,  the  new  delight  insisted  I sell  enough 
books  to  make  space  for  both  of  us  horizontally  When  I 
heard  myself  explaining  that  it  would  be  funkier  for  us  to 
do  it  standing  up,  I realised  where  my  true  pleasure  lay. 

Books:  better  than  sex? 
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There  will  be 
an  unusual 
hush  in  the 
cathedral 
close  at 
Lincoln  tonight 
after  the 
decision  of 
Dean  Brandon 
Jackson  to 
leave  and  the 
predicted 
imminent 
departure  of 
his  long- 
standing 
opponent,  the 
sub-dean,  Rex 
Davis.  Martin 
Wainwright 
reports 
on  the  unholy 
row  that 
has  seen  a 
bishop 
boycott 
services 


Dean  Brandon  Jackson . . . “Hme  to  declare  the  innings  closed*  photograph:  have  burner 


Rex  Davis:  be  may  also  quit 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  REEVELL 


Turbulent  dean  resigns 


THE  rancorous  dis- 
pute at  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral which  has 
embarrassed  the 
Church  Of  England 
for  nearly  a decade  is  ex- 
pected to  end  within  days 
after  yesterday's  resignation 
of  Dean  Brandon  Jackson  and 
the  predicted  Imminent  de- 
parture of  his  long-standing 
opponent,  the  Sub-Dean,  Rex 
Davis. 

Clergy  in  the  cathedral 
close  were  preparing  last 
night  to  celebrate  a new  be- 
ginning, closing  an  episode 
which  has  seen  the  local 


bishop  scorned,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  defied, 
and  most  of  the  deadly  sins  — 
from  pride  to  alleged  fornica- 
tion — attributed  to  the  war- 
ring clergy. 

The  stalemate,  which  has 
led  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Rt  Rev  Robert  Hardy,  to  boy- 
cott the  cathedral’s  non-dioce- 
san services  for  over  a year, 
was  broken  by  the  resigna- 
tion announcement  from  Mr 
Jackson.  Turning  for  a meta- 
phor to  his  "Yorkshire  cricket- 
ing roots  — he  was  a vicar 
and  archdeacon  In  Bradford 
— he  said:  “It  has  become  tar 


creasxngiy  dear  to  me  that  I 
have  been  at  the  wicket  too 
long.  There  is  no  chance  at  all 
of  a result  and  therefore  the 
only  sensible  thing  is  to  de- 
clare the  innings  dosed.” 

Pressure  on  Canon  Davis, 
63,  who  lives  balf-a-ml note’s 
stroll  from  Mr  Jackson’s 
hanriHnrru*  Deanery,  was  im- 
mediately stepped  up  with 
fresh  calls  last  night  for  his 
departure  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr  George 
Carey,  and  Bishop  Hardy.  Dr 
Carey  said  in  a statement  *T 
now  ask  Canon  Davis  to 
search  his  conscience." 


Bishop  Hardy  said:  *1  very 
much  hope  that  the  Sub-Dean 
will  now  take  the  same  course 
of  action  as  the  Dean.” 

The  quarrel,  which 
stemmed  from  a crude  at- 
tempt to  use  Dean  Jackson’s 
vigour  to  dear  out  a cathe- 
dral chapter  accused  of  idle- 
ness and  complacency,  has  at 
least  been  instrumental  in  the 
sweeping  reforms  of  cathe- 
dral management  now  mak- 
ing their  way  through  the 
church’s  general  synod. 

The  appointment  of  the 
dean,  who  is  62  and  a father  of 
three,  was  backed  by  the  then 


Smith  claims  £1  bn  package  will  come  from  midweek  draw 

Rival  cuts  into 
Lottery  causes 


Andrew  Cutf  and 
flebacca  Smtthers 


THE  five  original 
National  Lottery 
good  causes  could 
receive  30  per  cent 
less  than  they  ex- 
pected because  of  government 
plans  to  divert  £1  billion  into 
health  and  education. 

Lottery  experts  said  yester- 
day the  creation  of  the  sixth 
good  cause  — the  New  Oppor- 
tunities Fund  — would  have  a 
severe  impact  on  the  arts, 
charities,  national  heritage, 
millennium  and  sport  in  the 
three  years  ending  in  2001. 

Luke  FHzHerbert,  author  of 
the  independent  National  Lot- 
tery Yearbook,  said  they  were 
likely  to  receive  about  £130 
mill  ion  a year  each  instead  of 
the  £200  million  they  had 
been  anticipating,  folio  wing 
yesterday's  publication  of  the 
white  paper.  The  People's 
Lottery. 

Chris  Smith,  the  Culture. 
Media  and  Sport  Secretary, 
said  the  package  “would 
mark  a turning  point  In  the 
fortunes  of  the  National  Lot- 
tery. It  will  make  it  even 
more  popular  and  even  more 
relevant  to  people's  lives”. 

He  said  the  sixth  good 


cause  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Science,  Tech- 
nology and  Arts  (Nesta) 
would  receive  £1  billion  by 
2001  — but  the  five  good 
causes  would  still  receive  £1.8 
billion  each  over  the  current 
seven-year  lottery  licence. 

The  additional  stream  of 
funding  was  made  possible  by 
the  extra  revenue  generated 


Main  points 


□ Creation  of  New  Opportu- 
nities Fund  to  improve 
health,  education  and 
environment 

□ Change  in  distribution  of 
lottery  cash  with  strategy 
based  on  need  and  regional 
fairness 

□ Establishment  of  National 
Endowment  for  Science, 
Technology  and  the  Arts 

□ Reform  of  lottery  operation 
with  increased  powers  for 
regulator 


by  the  midweek  draw.  Mr 
Smith  insisted  none  of  the 
projects  which  had.  been 
awarded  lottery  funding 
would  be  scrapped. 

The  white  paper  appeared 
to  soft  pedal  on  the  manifesto 


commitment  to  awarding  the 


next  licence  to  a not-for-profit 
operator.  It  warned  against 
disproportionate  profits,  but 
Boated  the  idea  of  providing 
incentives  for  an  efficiently 
run  lottery,  or  a management 
fee  for  operating  it 
Mr  Smith  denied  he  had 
performed  a U-turn.  “The  ab- 
solute priority  is  to  maximise 
money  for  the  good  causes.” 

The  operator  could  face 
fines  from  the  lottery  regula- 
tor OBot  if  it  breaches  its 
licence.  The  move  repre- 
sented the  latest  shot  across 
Camelofs  bows  following  the 
criticism  of  the  directors  for 
accepting  “fat  cat”  bonuses, 
averaging  40  per  cent 
Camelot,  however,  wel- 
comed the  white  paper's  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  pro- 
vided more  for  good  causes 
and  cost  less  to  run  than  any 
other  lottery  in  the  world.  It 
is  stm  considering  a bid  to 
renew  its  licence  in  200L 
Francis  Maude,  the  shadow 
culture  secretary,  complained 
in  the  Commons:  "The 
People’s  Lottery  Is  becoming 
the  Government's  Lottery.” 
There  was  a black  hole  in  the 
public  finances  because  of  ex- 
cessive spending  commit- 
ments, so  the  Government 
was  "going  on  the  grab". 


He  said  Mr  Smith  had  been 
forced  effectively  to  Abandon 
switching  to  a not-for-profit 
operator  because  the  dogmat- 
ic pledge  was  at  odds  with 
Labour's  own  vaunted  con- 
version to  free  enterprise. 

Virginia  Bottomley,  the  for- 
mer national  heritage  secre- 
tary, said  Labour  had 
breached  the  orinciole  that 
lottery  money  should  not  be 
spent  on  projects  normally  fi- 
nanced by  taxation.  "The 
jackpot  winners  are  the  Trea- 
sury. The  successful  lottery 
win  be  seriously  damaged.” 

The  Liberal  Democrat  cul- 
ture spokesman,  Robert  Mac- 
lennan,  warned:  "The  good 
causes  hitherto  supported  by 
lottery  revenues  wm  all  be 
knocked  back.  Now  that  Gor- 
don Brown  [the  Chancellor] 
has  prised  open  the  lottery 
coffers  for  expenditure  on 
health,  education,  teacher 
training  and  the  environ- 
ment we  can  expect  farther 
raids  on  the  cash  until  now 
available  for  charities,  the 
arts  and  other  good  causes.” 

Stuart  Ethertnntah.  chief 
executive  of  the  National 
Council  for  Voluntary 
Organisations,  said  he  would 
be  seeking  guarantees  there 
would  be  no  redaction  in  lot- 
tery cash  for  the  sector. 


CSA  becomes  ‘customer  friendly’ 


David  Bitndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


THE  Child  Support 
Agency  is  abandoning 
routine  office  hours  and 
opening  its  centres  from  7am 
until  9pm,  six  days  a week,  in 
an  attempt  to  be  more  cus- 
tomer-friendly. 

It  has  also  set  a 20-month 
deadline  for  clearing  a backlog 
cf  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases.  Some  of  those  have  lata 
dormant  since  1994. 

Faith  Boardman,  tbs  agen- 


cy's new  chief  executive,  told 
the  Guardian:  “A  number  of 
people  who  have  not  been  con- 
tacted for  perhaps  a couple  of 
years  will  be  surprised  when 
we  get  in  touch.” 

The  agency's  annual  repeat, 
published  today,  is  expected  to 
show  a continued  improve- 
ment in  performance.  How- 
ever, ministers  have  launched 
a review  of  its  operation  amid 
backbench  rumblings  that  rad- 
ical changes  maybe  required. 

In  her  first  media  interview 
since  taking  the  post  in  April, 
Ms  Boardman  sail  the 


agency's  performance  was 
“reasonably  adequate"  If 
judged  against  its  targets. 

The  first  18  months  of  the 
organisation,  set  up  in  1993, 
had  been  "pretty  lamentable". 
The  next  two  years  had  been  a 
period  of  recovery  and  consoli- 
dation, and  the  challenge  now 
was  to  improve  standards  of 
customer  service. 

‘There  are  still  dearly  too 
many  easterners  wham  we  are 
not  serving  in  the  way  we 
would  like,  who  find  the  pro- 
cess complicated  and  would 
appreciate  better  access  to  us 


particularly  over  the 
telephone. 

“They  also  want  better  infor- 
mation so  they  can  understand 
more  fully  what  the  law  actu- 
ally requires  and  what  details 
we  need  to  ask  them  for  as 
necessary." 

It  had  become  evident  that 
people  wanted  to  deal  with 
CSA  centres  at  more  conve- 
nient times.  Although  the 
longer  hours  were  at  present 
limited  to  staff  making  calls  to 
customers,  the  idea  was  to  ac- 
cept incoming  calls  outside 

normalhoorsby  1999. 


prime  minister,  Margaret 
Thatcher,  who  said  with  some 
satisfaction  that  there  would 
be  “blood  an  the  floor”  of  her 
native  county's  cathedral 
when  he"  had  finished.  But 
Dean  Jackson’s  assault  on  the 
chapter’s  ruling  canons  — 
ranging  from  hinting  of  incom- 
petence over  a money-losing 
tour  by  Lincoln’s  original  of 
Magna  Carta  to  charges  that 
the  cathedral  needed  “exor- 
cising of  evil”  — foundered 
on  the  feet  that  they,  like  him. 
could  not  be  sacked. 

The  planned  reforms  of  ca- 
thedral administration, 
following  a report  by  Lady 
Howe,  former  head  of  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion, will  end  this  lifelong 
tenure.  They  will  also  create 
an  elected  tier  in  the  chapter 
system  which  has  run  the 
great  churches  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  ■ 

The  Lincoln  row ‘s  ecclesi- 
astical origins  deteriorated 
long  ago  into  personal 
clashes,  with  the  dean’s  col- 
ourful language  matched  by 
obstinacy  and  a willingness  to 
play  rough  on  the  part  of  the 
Australian-born  Canon  Davis. 
Everyone  involved  suffered 
as  scandal  was  heaped  on 
scandal,  inc-foriing  the  charg- 
ing — and  piMrtng  — of  Dean 
Jackson  an  a charge  of  adul- 
terous impropriety  with  a 
verger  at  the  cathedral.  Ver- 
ity Freestone,  3L 
Both  main  protagonists  are 
expected  to  take  early  retire- 
ment with  “helpfol”  financial 
packages,  although  talk  of  a 
£250,000  settlement  for  Dean 
Jackson  was  denied  yester- 
day. A spokesman  for  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  said:  “One 


can  say  that  it  is  usual  for 
clergymen  of  their  age  to  take 
retirement  rather  than  look 
for  a new  post” 

Dean  Jackson,  however,  ex- 
tended his  metaphor  to  hint 
at  new  challenges.  “There  are 
other  teams  and  other  wick- 
ets and  all  to  play  for.”  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
also  appeared  to  offer  the 
chance  of  a new  but  Unde- 
fined role.  “X  pay  tribute  to 
the  dean’s  great  gifts  ...  He 
still  has  much  to  offer  the 
church  in  different  ways  in 
the  years  ahead.” 

The  dean  added  that  his  de- 
parture on  October  31,  Includ- 
ing the  title  of  Dean  Emeritus 
and  a six-month  sabbatical, 
did  not  involve  “any  admis- 
sion of  fault  or  guilt  cm  my 
part”.  He  hoped  to  retain 
friendships  built  up  over  his 
eight  years  at  Lincoln  and  he 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  would 
End  the  move  “a  wrench". 

Dr  Carey  said  that  he  hoped 
“that  the  Lincoln  Cathedral 
community  will  set  aside  the 
disputes  of  file  past  and  will 
develop  an  ever  more 
effective  ministry".  The 
breakthrough  was  also  wel- 
comed by  the  city  of  Lincoln: 
the  council  leader,  Roland 
Hurst,  said  of  the  cathedral 
earlier  this  year:  “It  used  to 
stand  for  godliness;  now  it 
stands  for  squabbling  and 
unpleasantness.” 

Canon  Davis  bad  no  com- 
ment last  night  but  was 
understood  to  be  preparing  a 
statement.  A diocesan  spokes- 
man  said:  "Everyone  is  hop- 
ing that  he  will  follow  the 
dean’s  example  and  I think 
we  will  have  a statement 
soon.” 


Bishop  Hardy:  cathedral  Dr  Carey:  Task  Canon  Davis 
services  boycott  to  search  his  conscience’ 


Dispute  that  grew  and  grew 


□ 1072:  Work  starts  on  the 

three- towered  cathedral  on  the 
summit  of  Steep  Hill. 

□ C.1220:  An  unknown  mason 
carves  the  Lincoln  .Imp,  a homed 
gargoyte  alleged  to  incorporate 
a curse,  m the  choir. 

□ 198&  The  cathedral  chapter 
— dean  and  four  canons  — 
sends  Lincoln's  Magna  Carta — 
the  best  of  four  surviving  copies 
— on  a fund-raising  tour  of 
Australia  managed  by  the  sub- 
Dean.  Rex  Davis.  The  venture 
loses  £56,000. 

□ 19&9s  The  abrasive 
Archdeacon  of  Bradford, 
Brandon  Jackson,  Is  appointed 
to  “sort  out”  the  chapter.  An 
investigation  of  alleged  fraud 
over  the  Magna  Carta  trip  starts. 

□ 1990:  The  dean  asks  few 
canons  to  "seriously  consider 


their  positions".  They  refuse. 
The  fraud  inquiry  peters  out 

□ 1993:  Professional 

eounseJtora  try  and  fail  to  help. 

□ 19«Ss  Trench  warfare 
explodes  wftfi  a church  court 
adultery  charge  against  Dean 
Jackson.  The  case  coflapses. 
The  dean  accuses  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  end  other  dfflgy  of  a 
conspiracy  to  get  him  out.  The 

sub-dean  accuses  the  dean  of 
“manifest  contempt  forth* 

cathedral*.' 

O 1996s  Bishop  Hardy 
announces  s boycott  of  toe 
cathedral  except  for  purely 
dtocesan  functions.  Th* 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

on  both  men  to  go. 

□ 21  July  1997:  Dean 
Jackson  announces  resignation 
effective  from  October  31. 


Patient’s 


Ctu-fsNKMR 

K<BcH  Cow  —pendent 


ELATIVES  of  a pa- 
tient helped  to  die  by 
a doctor  at  the  centre 
iof  the  corrwrt  eutha- 
nasia controversy  yesterday 
defended  the  action  as 
humane  medical  treatment; 

pave  Moor,  a Newcastle 
GP,  dismissed  a British  Medi- 
cal Association  demand  for  a 
murder  investigation  follow- 
ing his  dabn  to  have  helped 
up  to  ISO  people  to  die  during 
his  30-year  career  — includ- 
ing two  in  the  past  week. 

His  comments  followed  those 
of  Michael  Irwin,  chairman  of 
the  Voluntary  Euthanasia 
Society  and  a former  United 
National  medical  director, 
who  recently  retired  as  a GP 
in  Hove,  Sussex,  that  he  had 


‘Hearing  the  old 
man’s  cries  made 
me  sure  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go* 


helped  at  least  50  patients  to 
die  over  his  40-year  career. 

Dr  Moor  rejected  a BMA 
suggestion  that  he  had  "exe- 
cuted" patients.  “This  is 
thunderous  twaddle  and  the 
BMA  knows  it  No  one  has  the 
impertinence  to  intrude  oh 
the  personal  relationship  1 
have  with  my  patients. 

“IT  I and  the  patient,  with, 
as  Gar  as  possible,  informed 
consent,  together  with  the  rel- 
atives immediately  concerned 
with  the  case,  decide  this  is 
the  way  forward,  so  be  It 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  bit 
Interested  in  the  views  of  a 
bureaucrat  sitting  In  the 
BMA  offices  in  London.” 

Relatives  of  a man  In  his 
80s  with  coton  cancer,  who  Dr 
Moor  said  he  had  helped  to 
die,  yesterday  defended  the 
GP*s  actions.  One,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  named,  said:  "I 
went  upstairs  to  see  the  old 
man  on  Friday  and  1 heard 
cries  of  anguish  the  like  of 
which  I never  wish  to  hear 


again.  On  th*  baste  at  that  I 
was  stir*  a was  thus  for  him 

tugo-'* 

Dr  Moor  sat  up  a syringe 
driver  — a machine  which 
pumps  drugs  into  the  body  — 
on  Friday.  "I  wont  to  M*  the 
patient  on  Santrday  tnoming 
and  after  consultation  with 
the  dually.  supervised  the 
control  of  injection  of  the  ap- 
propriate drugs.” 

He  added:  “I  am  sympathet- 
ically warmed  by  the  gener- 
ous support  of  the  patient's 
family  and  the.  vast  numbers 
of  people  who  have  rungus 
today.  I am  emotionally  over- 
whelmed by  the  support  we 
have  received.” 

A Northumbria  Police 
spokesman  confirmed  the 
force  was  launching  an  inves- 
tigation into  Dr  Moor's  al- 
leged actions. 

Dr  Mow  said  he  bad  noth- 
ing to  tear  from  a police  in- 
quiry. “I. am  working  within 
the  constraints  of  what  we 
can  do.  and  those  mean  we 
can  relieve  suffering.” 

A Sussex  Police  spokesman 
said  officers  were  not  investi- 
gating Dr  Irwin,  but  were  li- 
aising with  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service. 

In  theory  the  doctors  could 
face  jail  sentences  of  up  to  24 
years  under  the  1961  Suicide 
Act.  which  makes  it  illegal  to 
help  someone  to  kill  them- 
selves. However,  the  law  al- 
lows for  the  concept  of 
"double  effect”,  where  an  in- 
creased dose  of  pain  relief  to 
terminally  ill  patients  may 
also  shorten  life. 

Newcastle  and  North  Tyne- 
side health  authority,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  area 
covered  by  Dr  Moor's  prac- 
tice, said  it  bad  not  received 
any  complaints  regarding 
treatment  of  his  patients,  al- 
though It  would  be  asking 
him  to  clarity  his  remarks. 

Vivienne  Nathanson,  head 
ofBMA’s  ethics  division,  said 
fire  association's  ban  on  eu- 
thanasia should  stand.  “Any 
doctor  who  breaches  the  law 
or  pushes  the  law  too  for 
should  be  Investigated,  and  if 
the  investigation  shows  they 
have  committed  a prosecut- 
able offence  they  will  have  to 
foce  that  penalty,"  she  said. 


Take  That 
image  ‘hurt 
by  singer’ 


Lmarranc*  Donagan 


THE  former  Take  That 
stager  Robbie  Will  jams 
was  accused  of  devel- 
oping a “taste  for  glam- 
orous company,  alcohol  and 
narcotics”  yesterday  in  a 
court  case  which  threatens  to 
turn  traditional  notions  of  ac- 
ceptable behaviour  for  a roc* 
and  roll  star  upside  down. 

Mr  Williams,  now' a suc- 
cessful solo  star,  was  "out  iff 
step"  with  Take  That’s  dean 
cut  image,  turning  up  for 
rehearsals  with  a hangover 
and  ignoring  a code  of  behav- 
iour which  had  turned  the 
five-member  group  into  the 
kind  of  boys  “that  girls  could 
take  home  to  their  mums  for 
tea”,  Richard  Mlllett,  counsel 
for  Take  That’s  former  man- 
ager Nigel  Martin-Smith,  told 
the  High  Court  in  Loratoa. 

Mr  Mfilett  was  speaking  on 
the  opening  day  of  a damages 
hearing  brought  by  Mr  Mar- 
tin-Smith, who  claims  Mr 
Williams  owes  him  commis- 
sion running  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds. 

The.  23-year-old  singer 
sporting  a skinhead  haircut 
and  dressed  in  a black  suit 
and  white  shirt,  was  in  court 
as  the  case  against  him  was 
outlined. 

Mr  Mlllett  told  the  hearing 
his  client  founded  Take  That 
in  1990  and  acted  as  their 
manager. 

Within  a year  the  band 
signed  a record  deal  and  by 
June  1992  they  began  to  enjoy 
enormous  commercial  suc- 
cess across  Europe. 

The  group’s  success  was 
founded  on  sustained  hard 
work,  commitment,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a particular 
image  of  “likeable,  young,  un- 
attached boys  who  were  pre- 
sentable and  dean  living”. 
They  stuck  rigidly  to  a code  of 
conduct.  Including  not  going 
out  unchaperoned  and  avoid- 
ing unplanned  interviews,  Mr 
Mlllett  said. 

"Before  Take  That  none  of 
the  members,  with  the  poss- 
ible exception  of  Gary  Bar- 
low, had  any  musical  training 
or  any  experience  of  the 
entertainment  Industry.  They 
were  a novelty,  a boy’s  band 
marketed  at  young  girls.  They 
were  designed  to  please, 
rather  than  shock. 

“They  were  the  sort  of  boys 
that  girls  could  take  home  to 


Bobbie  Williams  at  the  High 
Court  yesterday 

their  mums  for  tea.” 

Mr  Williams,  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  Staffordshire,  was 
Take  That’s  best-known  mem- 
ber, its  extrovert  and  flinnjr 
man,  the  court  was  told,  but 
he  began  to  step  out  of  line  In 
1994.  The  band  began 
rehearsals  for  a tour  in  1995 
to  promote  Its  album,  but 
these  were  marred  by  the 
stager’s  behaviour  and  his 
own  uncertainty  about  his 
future  with  Take  That 

Mr  Mlllett  said  no  one  had 
wanted  to  stop  the  singer  hav- 
ing a good  time,  but  the  over- 
riding concern  was  that  his 
behaviour  did  not  attract  ad- 
verse and  damaging  public- 
ity. The  code,  previously  an 
understanding,  was  put  in 
writing. 

Take  That’s  Chart  success 
continued,  and  in  July  1996 
rehearsals  began  for  a big 
tour,  hut  there  were  unumber 
of  meetings  that  month  dur- 
ing which  other  members 
began  to  express  serious  con- 
cerns about  their  ability  to 
work  with  Mr  Williams, 

He  agreed,  without  pro- 
test, to  leave  before  the  tour. 
Mr  Mlllett  said. 

Mr  Martin-Smith,  of  Man- 
chester. had  not  been  present 
at  the  meeting  which  culmi- 
nated in  Mr  Williams  leaving, 
although  he  had  been  con- 
tacted by  two  members  of  the 
group  the  night  before  who 
had  asked  his  advice  about 
how  to  tackle  the  probtem. 

Counsel  said  Mr  Williams 
claims  that  Mr  Martin-Smith 
took  the  side  of  the  other, 
band  members  against  him- 
"Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,”  Mr  MOittt 
said. 

The  hearing  continues. 
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the  world  speaking 
in  1 0,000  tongues 

AFTER  years  Of  , 

SSSnemotJfrf  World’s  top  languages 


AFTER  years  of 
research,  an  inter- 
national network  of 
scholars  run  from  a 
village  In  west 
Wales  has  established  that 
the  world's  stock  of  languages 
is  richer  than  ever  imagined 
— and  more  resilient  to  the 
spread  of  English  as  the 
global  lingua  franca. 

David  Dalby.  director  of  the 
Observatoire  Linguistique 
based  at  Hebron  in  Dyfed, 
said  his  team  — which  yester- 
day announced  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  comprehen- 
sive classification  of  world 
languages  and  dialer**  — had 
identified  more  than  10,000  liv- 
ing languages,  some  50  per  cent 
more  than  previous  estimates. 

The  first  copy  of  its  1,600- 
page  global  register  will  be 
presented  to  Unesco  this  week 
as  a gift  to  celebrate  Britain's 
decision  to  rejoin  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  offshoot  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  register,  including  an 
elaborate  system  for  codify- 
ing linguistic  famiiips  could 
be  described  as  the  world’s 
first  Babel  bible.  But  Dr 
Dalby  said  he  was  opposed  to  1 
the  whole  imagery  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  which  was 
based  on  a mistaken  theory 
that  multilingualism  was  bad.  1 
“We  need  a diversity  of  lan- 
guage because  multilingual- 
ism is  a normal  and  healthy 
part  of  the  way  human  soci- 
ety is  organised.  Language  is 
a means  of  personal  and 
group  identity.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  major  conflicts  have 
developed  in  Rwanda  and  So- 
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Russian 
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Trial  in  which  are  nmnrip  the 

few  monolingual  areas  in  Af- 
rica.” he  said- 

“One  or  more  languages  — 
certainly  English  — may  de- 
velop as  a world  language,  but 
it  should  be  developed  along- 
side mnltilingnal  lew  Yon  ran 

see  from  the  success  in  the 
comparative  league  tables  of 
rViiiiiiwi  in  bilingual  schools 
in  Wales  how  learning  in  two 
languages  sharpens  the  wits. 


“Monolingttalism.  is  a dis- 
advantage like  Illiteracy  and 
this  is  a serious  danger  for 
anglophones.  Bilingualism 
should  be  regarded  as  an  edu- 
cational norm.1 *’ 

The  register  will  form  the 
basis  of  a computerised  map 
of  the  world’s  linguistic  com- 
munities which  Unesco  plan* 
to  complete  by  2003.  Dr  Dalby 
said  the  work  has  begun  with 
a language  map  of  Africa  he 


has  produced  with  mnewgwwt  ■ 
at  the  London  School  of  Ori- 
ental and  African  Studies. 

Full  details  of  the  number 
of  world  languages  are  being 
withheld  until  publication  of 
the  register  later  this  year.  ■ 
but  Dr  Dalby  said  it  showed  ' 
the  linguistic  complexity  of 
the  world  was  much  greater 
than  supposed.  Reports  that  a 
third  of  spoken  tongues 
would  become  extinct  in  the 
next  few  years  were  “absolute 
rubbish”,  he  said. 

There  was  a threat  to  small 
languages  spoken  by  fragile 
hunter-gathering  communi- 
ties in  the  Arctic,  Amazonia, 
south-west  Africa  and  Austra- 
lia. Without  artificial  help, 
they  could  follow  the  Pygmy 
languages  of  central  Africa 
into  extinction. 

But  the  great  mass  of  lan- 
guages were  not  being  driven 
out  by  the  growth  of  English 
as  an  int»manm>«i  communi- 
cations medium.  They  could 
gain  confidence  from  the 
resilience  of  Welsh,  which 
has  the  longest  experience  of 
standing  up  to  English,  be 
said. 

i Dr  Dalby,  whose  linguistic 
[roots  are  Welsh  and  Portu- 
guese. started  mapping  Afri- 
can languages  at  SO  AS  some 
35  years  ago.  He  said  Unesco’s 
global  computerised  map 
would  be  developed  through 
an  international  network  of 
schools,  using  teachers  and 
senior  pupils  to  collect 

The  observatory  and  SO  AS 
are  also  working  on  a map  of 
the  275  languages  used  at  home 
by  Imdrm  anhonlchildren. 


Researcher  David  Dalby  with  languages  map  in  hand  at  London’s  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  photograph  marten  ap^es 


Woman  sues  schools  for  failing  to  spot  her  dyslexia 

A 23- YEAR-OLD  worn-  [ Hillingdon  borough  council,  I her  at  infant,  junior  and  com- 1 the  failure  to  diagnose  her  | going  Into.  I would  just  follow  | relief  because  this  was  the  j Faulkes  QC.  Miss  Phelps  ad- 1 She  said  she  was  now  at- 
an  was  condemned  to  j whose  schools  “foiled  to  take  I prehensive  schools.  At  the  problem.  Her  self-esteem  bad 
“temporary  menial  reasonable  steps”  to  over-  age  of  10  she  was  found  to  be  been  diminished  and  she  did 
tasks”  because  her  come  her  learning  problems,  four  years  behind  In  reading  not  believe  she  was  capable  of 


A 23-YEAR-OLD  wom- 
an was  condemned  to 
“temporary  menial 
tasks”  because  her 
former  schools  did  not  realise 
she  was  dyslexic,  the  High 
Codrfheardyesterday.  . ' 

Pamela  Phelps  claims  that 
she  is  of  average  intelligence 
but  because  her  learning  diffi- 
culty was  not  discovered  until 
two  months  before  she  left 
school,  ifoe  never  learned  to 
read  and  write  properly. 

Cherie  Booth  QC.  repre- 
senting Miss  Phelps  of  Hayes 
End,  Middlesex,  told  Mr  Jus- 
tice Garland  that  the  claim 
for  damages  for  loss  of  earn- 
ings throughout  her  working 
life  was  being  made  against 


Hillingdon  borough  council, 
whose  schools  “foiled  to  take 
reasonable  steps”  to  over- 
come her  learning  problems. 

Ms  Booth  said;  “Her  diffi- 
culties were  only  attributed 
to  dyslexia  when  her  family 
1 saw  a television  programme 
and  referred  her  to  testing.” 

Dyslexia  affects  a person 
“regardless  of  intelligence” 
and  Miss  Phelps’s  problems 
were  not  caused  by  any  lack 
of  ability.  It  was  the  disorder 
that  prevented  her  from  being 
able  to  learn  to  read.  She  had 
originally  been  “lumped  in” 
with  children  of  low  intelli- 
gence when  she  needed 
special  tuition. 

Tests  were  carried  out  on 


her  at  infant,  junior  and  com- 
prehensive schools.  At  the 
age  of  10  she  was  found  to  be 
four  years  behind  in  reading 
and  writing  slabs  but  the 
reason  was  never  identified. 
!Ms  Booth  said  Miss 
Phelps’s  mother  had  been 
worried  because  she  was  suf- 
fering emotional  difficulties 
and  was  being  bullied.  She 
had  complained  to  her 
schools  on  several  occasions 
but  had  been  told  there  was 
no  reason  to  send  her  daugh- 
ter to  a special  schooL 
Ms  Booth  said  that  Miss 
Phelps's  general  abilities  and 
intelligence  were  within  the 
tpp  25  per  cent  but  her  liter- 
ary skills  were  low  because  of 


the  failure  to  diagnose  her  | 
problem.  Her  self-esteem  had 
been  diminished  and  she  did 
not  believe  she  was  capable  of 
finding  a suitable  job. 

She  was  “disadvantaged”' 
on  the  labobr  market, . and 
h in]  only  had  “temporary  me- 
nial tasks”. 

Miss  Phelps  told  the  court 
she  was  happy  at  primary 
school  but  when  she  went  to 
Mellow  Lane  comprehensive 
she  used  to  be  “embarrassed” 
when  She  was  taken  away 
from  lessons  for  special 
tuition. 

“The  first  day  I went  into 
the  school  I didn’t  get  any 
help  with  the  timetables  to 
know  which  class  I should  be 


going  into.  I would  just  follow 
my  friends.” 

She  said  she  found  the 
whole  of  her  secondary  educa- 
tion difficult  because  she 
could  not  read  what  was  on 
foe  blackboard  and  found  it 
hard  to  write  anything  down  j 
although  she  understood 
what  was  being  taught.  I 

She  said  that  when  her  dys-  j 
lexia  was  diagnosed,  she  felt  | 


relief  because  this  was  foe 
first  time  she  was  able  to  ex- 
plain why  she  could  not  read. 

After  leaving  school  in  1990. 
she  did  find  work  but  was 
made  redundant  because  her 
reading  problems  led  to  her 
making  mistakes.  Since  then, 
she  had  not  had  a long-term 
job  because  because  of  her 
dyslexia. 

Cross-examined  by  Edward 


Faulkes  QC.  Miss  Phelps  ad- 
mitted she  had  been  involved 
in  fights  at  school  and  often 
played  truant  but  said  this 
was  caused  by  bullying  when 
she  was  accused  by  other  pu- 
pils of  copying  their  work  — 
all  a result  of  her  undiag- 
nosed dyslexia. 

"I  used  to  get  angry.  I be- 
lieved foe  teachers  didn’t  like 
me  and  thought  I was  lazy.”  ! 


She  said  she  was  now  at- 
tending a course  at  college  for 
dyslexics  and  was  making 
progress  with  her  reading. 

If  she  bad  attained  the  level 
of  reading  ability  she  had 
now  when  she  first  started 
secondary  school.  "1  would 
have  been  able  to  get  on  a lot 
better  and  I would  have  en- 
joyed It  more”. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Noise  prosecution  ‘will  show  village 
opera  festival  who  calls  the  tune’ 


Louder  still  and  louder 


A SECTION  of  the  Noise 
Act,  which  comes  into 
force  this  week,  gives 
local  officials  foe  power  to 
seize  ghetto-blasters,  radios 
and  television  sets  at  night 
To  the  regret  of  South 
Oxfordshire  district  council, 
it  does  not  give  them  foe  right 
to  seize  entire  classical  or- 
chestras. So  foe  council  li- 
censing committee  yesterday 
had  to  use  another  measure  to 
try  to  sQence  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Strauss  at  foe  Garslngton 
opera  festival. 

The  committee  decided  to 
prosecute  the  festival  founder 
Leonard  Ingrams  for  noise 
pollution  during  this 
summer’s  opera  season.  The, 
prosecution  will  be  under  the 
Local  Government  (Miscella- 
neous Provisions)  Act,  1982. 

- Anne  Tomlin,  Garsington 

parish  council  chairman,  told 
the  committee  that  village  life 
bad  been  tom  apart  by  perfor- 
mances at  Garsington  Manor- 
Some  villagers  had  said  they 


□ Amplified  music  is  “by 
far  the  largest  single  source 
of  misery”.  It  is  the  biggest 
topic  of  complaint  in  66  per 
cent  of  local  authorities, 
the  second  biggest  for  23 
percent 

□ Pubs  and  clubs  are  a 
major  noise  source  for  56 
per  cent  of  councils,"  with 
industrial  noise  also 
causing  many  complaints. 

□ Barking  dogs  were  the 


could  hear  foe  sound  a mile 
away. 

"H  this  had  all  been  about  a 
radio  it  would  have  been  shut 
down  straight  away,”  Monica 
Waud,  one  of  Mr  Ingrams's 
near-neighbours  In  the 
Oxfordshire  village,  said  alter 
tha  committee  hoaring. 

Paul  Hunter,  who  lives 
yards  from  the  manor  with  a 
young  family,  said:  “To  prose- 
cute will' make  the  point  that 
the  opera  knows  who  calls.the 

tune.  I was  able  to  hear  it 


| top  problem  for  26  per  cent 
I of  councils  and  second 
commonest  for  45  per  cent 

□ Traffic  was  the  fourth 
most  common  source  of 
complaint  for  48  per  cent  of 
councils.  But  there  was  a 
greater  tendency  to  accept 
this  as  background  noise. 

□ A large  number  of  people 
were  bothered  by  voices, 
i-hfirtiTMi  and  banging 
doors. 


dearly  over  foe  normal  level 
of  my  television  despite  the 
windows  and  doors  being 
closed.” 

Measures  already  tried  by 
some  villagers  in  a seven  year 
campaign  include  “buzzing” 
the  manor  with  a light  air- 
craft and  disrupting  arias 
with  a chorus  of  lawnmowers. 

Objectors  said  foe  sound 
level  from  the  55  piece  orches- 
tra used  for  Strauss's  opera 
Helen  cf  Egypt  had  seriously 
breached  the  public  enter- 


tainment licence  granted  by 
the  council. 

The  coming  into  force  of  the 
Noise  Act  was  marked  by  a 
survey  conducted  to  celebrate. 
National  Noise  Awareness 
Day  tomorrow.  The  survey, 
by  the  National  Society  for 
Clean  Air,  found  amplified 
music,  pubs  and  dubs,  bark- 
ing dogs  rhH  traffic  noise  foe 
most  resented  noise  sources. 

But  it  also  found  that  only  8 
per  cent  of  local  authorities 
were  likely  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  recruit  enough  staff  to  en- 
force foe  measures  against 
noise  between  llpm  and  7am. 

For  the  society,  Mary  Ste- 

1 vens  said;  "People  are  more 
aware  of  their  rights  now  and 
are  more  likely  to  complain  tf 

: they  think  someone  is  being 
too  noisy.  This  is  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  huge  increase 
in  complaints." 

The  survey  said  5 per  cent 
of  council  staff  responding  to 
noise  complaints  reported 
that  they  had  been  assaulted 
during  foeir  investigations. 
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Second  appeal  on  aunt’s  death 


Clara  Loogrfgg 


A WOMAN  who  habit- 
ually shuffled  around 
her  residential  home 
with  the  help  of  a sdmmer 
frame  could  have  walked 
nearly  500  yards  in  foe  dark 
and  fallen  to  her  death,  foe 
Court  of  Appeal  was  told 
yesterday.  „ , 

In  May  1992,  Florence  Jack- 
son.  aged  89,  was  found  float- 
ing in  the  River  Brede  in  East 
. Susses,  a short  distance  from 
where  her  niece,  Sheila 
Bowler,  had  allegedly  left  her 
when  foeir  car  broke  down. 

Mrs  Bowler,  87,  was  given  a 
life  sentence  for  murder  after 
Lewes  crown  courh  in  East 
Sussex,  ruled  out  foe  possibil- 


ity that  foe  8ucfs  death  could 
have  been  an  accident 
But  yesterday  geriatric 
specialist  Archibald  Young 
testified  that  old  people  with 
mild  senile  dementia  can 
summon  unexpected  reserves 
of  strength  if  they  find  them- 
selves  in  strange  surround- 
ings or  situations  of  stress. 

Prof  Young  described  foe 
behaviour  of  people  with  de- 
mentia, citing  foe  example  cf 
a woman  of  85  in  residential 
care  who  could  not  move 
without  assistance.  ‘‘She 
would  go  missing  and  be 
found  half  a mile  away  carry- 
ing a suitcase,”  he  said- 

Mrs  Bowler  was  m court 
yesterday  as  Jeremy 
QC  described  foe  tendency. 
“It  is  a rare  "but  well-recog- 


nised phppomPnfm  that  el- 
derly people  who  have  for 
months  or  even  years  ap- 
peared unable  to  get  about  are 
capable,  given  foe  right  stim- 
ulus or  motivation,  of  sum- 
moning up  remarkable 
strength  and  performing 
physical  feats  that  no  one 
would  have  thought  them 
capable  of,"  he  said. 

The  court  heard  that  Mrs 
Bowler,  a music  teacher  and 
respected  member  c£  the  com- 
munity, had  looked  after  her 
husband’s  two  elderly  aunts 
for  several  years.  After  her 
sister’s  death  Mrs  JaCkson 
had  moved  to  a residential 
home,  but  she  did  not  want  to 
stay,  and  Mrs  Bowler  had 
been  taking  her  home  for  foe 
weekend  the  night  she  died. 


The  prosecution  said  at  foe 
original  trial  that  Mrs 
Bowler’s  motive  was  money, 
since  fees  for  foe  home  were 
eating  into  her  inheritance. 
However,  the  court  heard  yes- 
terday that  Mrs  Bowler 
owned  her  £150,000  home  and 
earned  £6,000  a year  from 
teaching  to  add  to  her  hus- 
1 band’s  £8400  pension.  Afl  she 
stood  to  Inherit  from  her  aunt 
was  a flat  which  eventually 
sold  tor  £18,000. 

Mrs  Bowler’s  first  appeal, 

, in  1995,  was  dismissed  after 
1 foe  court  refiised  to  bear  evi- 
dence from  Prof  Young.  Ear- 

lier this  year,  the  then  Home 
Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
referred  .the  case  back  to 
appeal. 

The  case  continues  today. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Sour  bill 
for  the 
Milk  sect 


James  Meek  in  Voronezh  on 
how  Russia  has  embraced  the 
Orthodox  Church  but  is  putting 
dissenters  in  the  wilderness 


HROUGH  the  rick- 
ety wooden  gate. 
Into  the  yard  and 
under  the  ripening 
fruit  of  a walnut  tree 
to  the  back  door  of  a plain, 
squat  south  Russian  house. 
The  voices  of  the  Milk  Ones 
can  already  be  heard,  old  and 
strong  in  song,  squeezed  into 
Pyotr  Petrov's  parlour  for 
their  weekly  service. 

The  Molokane,  the  Milk 
Ones,  are  Russian,  and  their 
sect  as  old  as  Russian  coloni- 
sation on  the  western  mar- 
ches of  the  great  eastern 
steppe  where  the  city  of  Voro- 
nezh lies.  But  their  way  of 
worshipping  God  is  so  radi- 
cally different  from  Russia's 
dominant  Orthodox  Christian- 
ity that  they  have  been  perse- 
cuted for  most  of  that  time. 

With  a restrictive  new  reli- 
gious bill  on  Boris  Yeltsin's 
desk  awaiting  signature,  his- 
tory's defiant  losers  fear  it  is 
happening  again. 

"Before  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine accepted  Christian- 
ity, the  Romans  persecuted 
the  Christians,"  said  Petrov, 
at  83  the  elder  of  the  Voro- 
nezh Molokane.  “After  Con- 
stantine took  the  faith  and 
Christianity  became  the  offi- 
cial religion,  it  changed  from 
persecuted  to  persecutor.” 

Yeltsin  has  yet  to  make  Or- 
thodoxy Russia's  official  reli- 
gion. But  the  remnants  of  the 
once-atheist  Communist 
Party  have  turned  into  zeal- 
ous supporters  of  special  legal 
advantages  for  Orthodoxy 
over  smaller  Christian  sects. 

Pope  John  Paul  has  written 
to  the  Russian  leader  protest- 
ing that  the  new  religion  bill 
discriminates  against  the 
country’s  Catholics.  In  the 
US.  powerful  Baptist  and 
evangelical  lobbies  have  got 
Congress  to  threaten  to  cut 
back  aid  if  the  law  goes  into 
effect 

But  few  voices  are  raised  in 
support  of  Russia’s  native 
religious  dissidents.  like  the 
Milk  Ones.  The  Molokane 
reject  Orthodox  rites.  They 
have  no  churches,  but  wor- 
ship in  private  houses  or 
meeting  balls.  They  have  no 
icons,  incense,  priests,  cos- 
tumes. crucifixes,  or  saints. 
They  don’t  believe  in  bap- 


tism- They  sing  psalms  in 
modern  Russian,  not  Old 
Church  Slavonic.  They  don’t 
keep  fasts,  as  Orthodoxy  de- 
mands, neither  nor  do  they 
follow  the  prescribed  five  pe- 
riods of  mourning  in  the  first 
year  after  dawtii.  They  refuse 
to  pray  for  the  dead  at  alL 

Russians  colonised  what  be- 
came the  Molokane  heart- 
lands of  Voronezh,  Tambov 
and  Saratov  at  the  same  time 
as  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. and  Sunday's  ser- 
vice would  have  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  staunch  Pres- 
byterians who  made  the  US 
constitution. 

The  worshippers,  dressed 
in  everyday  clothes,  stood 
around  an  ordinary  table  cov- 
ered in  a check  cloth  and 
three  large  Bibles.  They  alter- 
nated the  singing  of  psalms 
with  preaching  in  turn,  draw- 
ing lessons  from  the  Bible: 
one  preacher  was  a woman. 

“May  God  forgive  the  per- 
son who  carries  a cross  and 
adores  an  icon,"  said  Petrov. 
"Let  God  be  his  judge.  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  wor- 
shipping of  icons  is  a sin." 

This  kind  of  talk  has  got  die 
Molokane  in  trouble  down  the 
years.  From  the  moment  they 
appeared,  they  were  subject  to 
ferocious  persecution  from  an 
Orthodox  Church  synonymous 
with  the  Tsarist  state.  In  a 
country  where  most  people  are 
unwilling  or  afraid  to  recall 
ancestors  before  the  war,  Pet- 
rov recounts  how  his  great- 
great-grandfather.  a serf,  was 
flogged  for  refusing  to  go  to 
church  or  wear  a cross. 

Thousands  were  deported 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia. 
Thousands  more  emigrated. 
After  a period  of  religious 
freedom  between  1905  and 
1929.  Stalin’s  Terror  and  the 
largely  successful  attempt  to 
turn  Orthodoxy  into  a branch 
of  the  Soviet  state  drove  the 
Milk  Ones  underground. 

Supporters  of  the  new  reli- 
gion bill  argue  It  wifi  protect 
Russian  society  from  culls  like 
the  Aum  Shlnrikyo  sect  and 
the  apocalyptic  White  Brother- 
hood movement  that  spread 
from  Ukraine  in  the  early 
1990s.  Critics  argue  that  it  ex- 
plicitly singles  out  four  “tradi- 
tional” religions  for  prefer- 


ential treatment  — Orthodox 
Christianity,  Islam.  Buddhism 

and  Judaism  — and  makps  it 
almost  impossible  for  other 
sects  to  acquire  legal  status. 

“The  historical  significance 
of  Russia’s  traditional  reli- 
gions — Orthodox  Christian- 
ity. which  has  a history  of 
1,000  years.  Islam.  Buddhism 
and  Judaism  — should  by  no 
means  be  underestimated." 
said  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  Patriarch 
Alexei  IL  “We  do  not  want  the 
same  thing  to  occur  here  as 
happened  in  the  United 
States,  where  a mass  suicide 
was  committed  last  spring  on 
religious  grounds,  or  for  the 
Aum  Shinrikyo  sect  which 


unfortunately  had  more  fol- 
lowers in  Russia  than  in 
Japan,  to  operate  here.” 

The  Milk  Ones’  movement 
was  founded  In  the  late  18th 
century  by  a Tambov  land- 
owner,  Semyon  Uklein.  who. 
according  to  some  accounts, 
fell  under  the  influence  of  a 
Ftotestant  tutor  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  part  of  the  great 
spiritual  quest  In  Russia 
launched  by  minor  Orthodox 
reforms  in  the  17th  century 
which  created  a host  of  schis- 
matic sects,  from  the  conser- 
vative Old  Believers  to  the 
self-castrating  skoptsy. 

The  origins  of  the  name  are 
obscure;  it  Is  variously 
thought  to  refer  to  file  spiritual 


mOk  of  the  Bible,  the  dis- 
senters’ custom  erf  ignoring  Or- 
thodox fasts  or  the  Milky  River 
In  Ukraine  where  there  was  a 

large  Molntamp  settlement  - 

"There’s  no  place  in  the 
religion  bill  for  thoGe  confes- 
sions which  have  come  out  of 
the  conflicts  within  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  which  have 
stood  up  for  freedom  of  con- 
science," said  Mikhail  Zhere- 
byatev,  a teacher  of  religion 
and  philosophy  in  Voronezh. 
"There’s  a monopoly  for  the 
Moscow  Patriarchy  and  the 
other  ethnic  religions." 

Whatever  the  fete  of  the 
religion  bill,  which  appears  to 
contradict  the  Russian  consti- 
tution. the  Molokane  are 


under  threat  from  another 
quarter.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Tambov  Molokane  to  or- 
ganise with  the  help  of  emigre 
Milk  Ones  in  California,  their 
adherents  are  becoming  will- 
ing converts  of  the  American 
evangelists  now  proselytising 
through  the  region. 

Wflliam  Thomson,  a 62- 
year-old  lay  preacher  from 
New  Jersey  travelling  down, 
to  Voronezh  for  a week’s 
preaching  holiday,  said  he 
shared  the  Milk  Ones'  hostil- 
ity towards  the  Orthodox 
Church,  but  not  their  suspi- 
cion of  Mammon.  “The  num- 
ber of  verses  in  the  Bible 
about  money  is  incredible.” 
he  observed. 


Curfew  mayors  ‘treating 
children  like  stray  dogs’ 


Parisian  tips  for  wooing  tricky  Brits 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


■JRENCH  parents  are  being 
■ told  to  lock  up  their 
daughters,  and  sons,  or  face  a 
call  from  the  local  police. 

Four  rightwing  mayors 
have  passed  bylaws  banning 
unaccompanied  children 
under  the  age  of  12  from  walk- 
ing in  the  street  between  mid- 
night and  6am,  prompting  a 
government  minister  to  ac- 
cuse them  or  treating  young 
people  like  stray  dogs.  The 
police  have  also  objected  to 
being  seen  as  childminders, 
using  their  cells  as 
kindergartens. 

The  four  rightwing  mayors 
who  have  announced  the  new 
bylaws  are  all  in  constituen- 
cies with  a strong  National 
Front  presence  — Dreux  and 
Aulnay-sous-Bols.  near  Paris, 
Gien  in  the  Lolret  and  Sor- 
gues  in  the  Vauduse  area. 
This  has  prompted  claims 
that  they  are  pandering  to 
their  extremist  electorate. 

Segoleoe  Royal,  the  Social- 


ist schools  minister,  said: 
’This  attitude  is  proof  of  a 
badly-run  municipality  where 
social  housing  is  poorly 
adapted  to  the  residents’ 
needs-  It  would  be  more  con- 
structive to  ask  why  the  chHri 
prefers  being  out.  This  Is  like 
extending  laws  on  stray  dogs 
to  children." 

The  mayor  of  Glen  said  he 
intended  the  law  to  be  seen  as 
an  experiment  to  reduce  de- 
linquency. "We  do  not  treat 
children  like  dogs.  We  Just 
want  to  try  and  avoid  big 
clashes  — riots  — by  taking 
measures  now.” 

But  two  prefects  — govern- 
ment-appointed officials  who 
ensure  that  mayors  act 
within  the  law  — have  al- 
ready taken  action. 

After  being  told  to  with- 
draw his  bylaw,  the  mayor  or 
Dreux,  Gerard  Hamel,  is  ap- 
pealllng  to  the  Council  or 
State.  The  prefect  of  Vaucluse 
is  considering  overruling  the 
Sorgues  bylaw  on  the  ground 
that  it  impairs  freedom  of 
movement. 


The  world’s  favourite  capital  is  telling  its 
business  people  howto  stay  at  the  top  of  the 
tourist  itinerary,  writes  Alex  Duval  Smith 


British  tourists  and 
France  disorganised 
but  they  can  be  won 
round  if  served  tea  all  day 
and  spared  from  hole-ln- 
the-ground  loos  and  tripe  at 
dinner,  according  to  a new 
guide  for  Parisian 
businesses. 

As  part  of  its  efforts  to 
keep  Paris's  position  as  the 
world’s  most  popular  tour- 
ist destination,  the  city's 
Chamber  of  Commerce  yes- 
terday issued  a guidebook 
containing  Interviews  with 
tourists  from  16  countries. 

The  Britons  and  Danes 
surveyed  said  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  a holiday  in  Paris  Is 
the  disorganisation,  while 
they  found  the  locals  ag- 
gressive and  “compli- 
cated”. 

But  tourists  can  be  won 


round,  says  the  guide, 
aimed  at  hotel-owners  and 
restaurateurs,  which  goes 
on  to  outline  British 
characteristics: 

□ Uncommunicative; 

□ Greater  distance  be- 
tween people  (except 
among  the  Welsh  who  are 
more  convivial.  NB:  Do  not 
confhse  English,  Scottish 
and  Welsh); 

□ Sarcastic  sense  of 
humour; 

□ Individualistic,  do  not 
often  travel  in  groups; 

□ Handshake  only  on  first 
meeting,  accompanied  by 
the  formula,  “How  do  you 
do?”; 

□ Physical  contact  rare; 

□ More  apt  to  use  first- 
names. 

The  guide,  which  also 
contains  tips  for  dealing 


with  Germans,  Americans, 
Poles,  Scandinavians.  Ital- 
ians, Belgians,  Dutch  and 
Japanese  tourists,  suggests 
ways  in  which  foreigners 
can  be  wooed. 

Britons,  it  says,  like  tea- 
making equipment  in  their 
rooms  but  are  not  bothered 
about  showers  or  bidets.  At 
the  table,  they  do  not  eat 

Britons  like  to  be 
able  to  make  tea  in 
their  rooms  blit  are 
not  bothered  about 
showers  or  bidets 

starters  and  prefer  their 
cheese  after  desert  Bread  is 
rarely  eaten  during  meals 
and  it  is  considered  normal 
to  drink  cold  milk. 

It  warns:  "Things  they  do 
not  like  — offal,  tripe,  black 
pudding,  rare  meat  sea- 


food, snails  and  frogs’ 
legs.” 

Britons  are  painted  as  In- 
veterate lovers  of  hot 
drinks,  though  the  guide 
does  correct  the  French 
misconception  that  tea  is 
always  served  at  5pm. 

“Hot  drinks.”  it  says, 
•‘are  taken  after  meals  but 
also  throughout  the  day. 
Tea  or  coffee  is  drunk  be- 
tween 10.30am  and  Ham, 
around  4pm  accompanied 
by  a biscuit  or  pastry  and 
around  9-1  Opm  with  cheese 
biscuits  and  sometimes 
cold  meat” 

The  guide  lists  the  staples 
of  a British  breakfast  sug- 
gesting this  should  be 
served  between  7.30am  and 
8.30am.  Lunch,  it  says.  Is 
eaten  between  12  and  1pm. 
lasts  15  to  30  minutes  and 
usually  consists  of  sand- 
wiches. Drinks  are  rarely 
served  with  lunch  or  din- 
ner, write  the  authors  of 
Habitudes  et  Comporte- 
ments  des  Touristes 
Strangers. 


The  RBS  Advanta  Card 


Notice  to  Cardholders  of 
Interest  Change 


Due  to  the  change  in  liasr  Rate  from 
h.50°i.  to  6.75%.  your  R.BS  Advanta 
Card  interest  rare  for  Purchases  and 
Cash  Advances  will  be  amended 
accordingly  from  the  first  day  of  next 
month.  Your  interest  rate  margin 


over  Base  Rate  remains  constant. 
Condition  5 of  your  RBS  Advanta 
Card  Conditions  of  Use  is  varied 
accordingly.  If  you  have  jny  questions 
about  this  change,  please  call  our 
Customer  Service  Centre  on: 

V- 
•ft 


0345  070  070 1 

(calls  charged  at  local  rate). 
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Firms  hit  with  euro  bill 


THE  French  Socialist 
government’s  first  bud- 
get was  greeted  with 
scepticism  by  business  lead- 
ers yesterday,  writes  Alex  Du- 
val Smith. 

Aimed  at  bringing  the  defi- 
cit as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Maastricht  criteria  of  3 per 
cent  of  GDP.  it  requires  big 
business  to  pay  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  bill  by  temporar- 
ily increasing  corporation  tax 
to  one  of  the  highest  rates  in 
Europe. 

Judging  it  politically  expe- 
dient not  to  call  on  Individ- 
uals to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
single  currency  target  the 
prime  minister,  Lionel  Jos- 
pin, ruled  out  income  tax  in- 
creases or  cuts  to  the  welfare 
system.  In  1995  his  rightwing 
predecessor  Alain  Jupp6  took 
the  opposite  course  and  h led 
to  a month-long  general  strike. 
But  Mr  Jospin’s  proposal 


temporarily  to  increase  cor- 
poration tax  for  companies 
with  a turnover  of  more  than 
50  million  francs  (£5  million} 
was  criticised  by  the  employ- 
ers' organisation,  the  CNPF, 
which  said:  “You  cannot  treat 
companies  as  if  they  are  an 
endless  treasure  trove  of 
money  from  which  you  can 
belp  yourself  to  make  up  for 
excessive  public  spending." 

The  budget  was  timed  to  co- 
incide with  an  official  audit  of 
state  finances  which  put  pub- 
lic deficit  In  1997  at  between 
3.5  and  3.7  per  cent  of  GDP. 

The  finance  and  industry 
minister.  Dominique  Strauss- 
Kahn,  said  government  de- 
partments would  save 
IQ  billion  francs  this  year,  of 
which  2 billion  would  come 
from  the  defence  budget. 

He  estimated  that  the  In- 
crease in  corporation  tax 
from  36.6  per  cent  to  40  per 


cent  In  1997  and  1998,  and  an 
increase  to  corporate  capital 
gains  tax  from  19  to  41_6  per 
cent  would  raise  22  billion 
francs.  The  total  savings  of 
32  billion  francs  amounted  to 
0-4  per  cent  of  GDP  — enough 
to  satisfy  Maastricht  criteria, 

Ian  Trtsynor  in  Bonn  adds: 
The  German  finance  minis- 
ter, Theo  Waigd,  said  he  did 
not  regard  the  French  tax 
rises  as  cooking  the  books  for 
the  sake  of  the  euro.  He  con- 
ceded that  the  euro  was  in- 
conceivable without  German 
and  French  participation  but 
said  he  had  been  reassured  by 
Paris  that  France  would  make 
the  grade. 

The  Social  Democrat  euro 
spokesman  Reinhard  Schnltx 
said  France  had  tabled  a new 
budget  deficit  benchmark  of 
&5  per  cent. 
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ETA  prisonerf ound 
hanging  in  his  cell 

A PRISONER  belonging  to  tbeBasque  separatist  group  ETA 
wasfoundhamg^ta  bis  oall  yesterday.  Spanish  officials  said  - 
Juan  Carlos Hemando/aged  35,  who  was  serving  a six-year 
sentence  in  Alhacetejafl,  155  ntiles from  Madrid,  had  commit-  . 
ted  suicide.  He  was  found  banging  from  a water  pipe,  his  hands 
loosely  boundbya  shoelace. 

“lean  say  definitely  that  we  are  dealing  with  suicide,"  said 
the  interior  minister.  Jaime  Mayor  Orqjx.  He  said  a magistrate 
would  investigate  the  death.  ..... 

In  an  unrelated  incident,  ETA  laimched  a grenade  attack  on  a 

police  station  to  Oviedo  in  north  Spain  slighfiy  Injuring  «ie 
woman.  Meanwhile,  Spain  and  France  agreed  to  work  more 
closely  to  round  up  ETA  leaders  who  base  themselves  over  the 
border. — Adela  Gooch.  Madrid. 


Ex-warlord  heads  for  victory 

TliEfornter  warlord  CStariesTa^tfrextBidedhis  lead  to  Ube* 
rla’s  elections  yesterday,  edgtogtowards  an  outright  victory.  The 
election  cornrnisBiop  said  that,  wjfoa  thirdoffraHotscounted.be 
had  66  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

His  closest  rival,  EfienJohnson-Sirleaf;  the  only woman  candi- 
date and  a former  senior  United  Nations  official,  had  less  than- 
16  per  cent  She  alleged  fraud  over  the  opunt- 

MrTfcyior.  who  plunged  the  country  info civil war  when  he 
invaded  from  Ivory  Coast  in  1989,  needs  at  least  half  the  votes  to 
avoid  a run-off.  — Reuter,  Monrovia. 


Ray  of  hope  for  flood  areas 

RESIDENTS  cfcmtralEurope,  exhausted  from  two  weeks  of 
floods  that  have  killed  about  100  people,  were  offered  hope  from 
weather  forecasts  suggesting  the worst  might  soanbe  over. 

•The  situation  is  much  better  Ilian  it  was  and  everything 
suggests ft  will  improve,"  a spokesman  far  Poland's  flood  crisis 
committee,  KrayastafPotiiBS;  said.  Rain  drenching  the  region  of 
Sfleste  yesterday  is  due  to  subside  untiLWednesday  and  then  it 
wifi  turn  sunny,  forecasters  said.  Meanwhile,  repairs  were  being 
made  to  dykes  to  prevent  the  River  Oder  along  Germany's  border 
with  Poland  breaking  its  banks  andflooding  homes,  German 
officials  said. — Ratter,  Warsaw  and  Berlin. 


Athens  eases  Turkey  stance 

GREECE  and  Turkey  can  begin  direct  talks  to  resolve  their  long- 
festering  disputes,  the  Greek  foreign  mimster.  Theodores  Panga- 
los.toM  an  Athens  newspaper  yesterday.  An  agreement  at  the 
Nato  summit  in  Madrid  this  month  had  lifted  the  threat  <rfwar . 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  two  countries  to  talk  without  third- 
party  mediation,  he  told  the  daily  Ta  Nfia. 

Athens  has  to  the  past  turned  down  repeated  calls  from  Ankara 
to  begin  a dialogue  on  all  contentious  issues,  saying  this  would 
mean  it  was  prepared  to  negotiate  Its  sovereignty. 

The  US-brokered  "convergence  (rf  views"  signed  in.  Madrid  on 
July  8 committed  Greece  and  Turkey  to  respect  each  other's 
rights  and  renounce  use  of  force.—  Baxter,  Athens. 


Iraq  courts  arms  inspector 

BAGHDAD  believes  it  can  start  afresh  with  the  newly  appointed 
United  Nations  arms  inspector  Richard  Butler,  the  ruling  Ba'ath 
party  newspaper  al-Thawra  said  yesterday. 

MrButler.  who  took  over  as  chairman  ofthe  United  Nations 
Special  Commission  (Onscom)  this  month,  arrived  to  Baghdad  for 
talks  with  officials,  according  to  the  official  IraqiNewg  Agency. 

“What  Iraq  sincerely  wants  and  seeks  is  that  the  Special 
Commission  with  its  new  chairman  opens  anew  page  with  tt,"  the 
al-Thawra  editorial  said.  —Bader.  Baghdad. 


Mali’s  re-run  election  decried. 

MALTS  opposition  described  a parliamentary  election  re-run  at 

the  weakBTiri  qg  a foihirp  and  artnnavT  fhp  president;  Alpha  Ornnar 
Konare,  of  resorting  to  violence  to  hold  on  to  power. 

An  18-party  opposition  alliance,  which  boycotted  and  disrupted 
the  election  in  toe  west  African  state  on  Sunday,  repeated  a call 
for  Mr  Konare  and  his  government  to  stand  down. 

Hie  constitutional  court,  citing  irregularities,  scrapped  a cha- 
otic parliamentary  election  in  Aprfl.  The  opposition  wanted  the 
election  timetable  revised  but  Mr  Konare.  first  elected  in  1992, 
pressed  ahead  with  only  minor  modifications.— Rader.  Bamako. 


Banda  plans  to  step  aside 

MALAWTS  former  president  and  dictator  for  nearly  30  years, 
Kamuzu  Banda,  has  told  his  party  that  be  wants  to  leave  politics 
and  retire  as  the  country’s  life  president  Mr  Banda  told  the 
annual  convention  of  the  main  opposition  Malawi  Congress  Party 
he  wanted  to  step  aside  to  let  younger  politicians  takeover. 

’TOr  my  part  the  time  has  come  to  take  stock  ofMalawi’s 
achievements  and  my  role  In  the  country’s  development,”  he  said 
in  a letter.  “It  is  therefore  appropriate  for  me  to  stand  aside.” 

Banda’s  grip  on  Malawi  slipped  when  he  lost  the  presidency  in 
the  country’s  first  democratic  elections  in  1901  Officially,  Mr 
Banda  was  bom  in 1906,  hut  he  is  widely  believed  to  have  been 
bora  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  — Reuter,  Lilongwe. 


Karachi  policeman  shot  dead 

A POLICEMAN  who  gained  promtoeoce  for  leading  a crackdown 
on  Pakistan's  militant  Mbhajir  National  Movement  was  kflled  by 
gunmen  in  the  southern  part  ofKaracfai  yesterday,  police  said. 
AalamHayat  aged  35,  was  shot  by  three  gunmen  in  the  eastern 
district  He led  the  operations  during  the  government  of  the 
former  prime  minister  Benazir  Bhutto. — Ratter,  Karachi. 


Dozens  die  in  Pakistani  storms 


PAKISTANIS  survey  their  rescued  belongings  outside  their  * 
homes  in  a suburb  of  Peshawar,  brought  down  by  heavy  rains. 
In  the  past  two  days  the  downpour  has  killed  dozens  of  people 
and  destroyed  hundreds  of  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
cruntry  photograph:  mohammad  maz 


‘Phantom  Basher*  strikes 

POLICE  warned  young  women  yesterday  to  be  on  the  lookoutfiir 
an  attacker  who  has  hit  about  40  iranm  in  thefeceas  he  rides 
past  than  on  a bicycle.  Japanese  media  have  dubbed  him  the 
“Phantom  Basher”. 

In  tbelatestatiack  atthe  weekend,  a 23-yearoldfemflte  cydist 
was-hltwith  a baseball  bat  A police  spokesman  said  there  had 
been  about  40  similar  attacks  in  Tokyo  and  the  neighbouring  cHy 
of  Sattama  since  October. 

“This  is  a very  unusual  crime— hitting  young  women  to  the 
fecewtth  bats,  coharfiebtocksoreven  stones,"  he  said,  “it  shows 
thathehasa  very  big  grudge.  We  can  only  conclude  that  he  is 
CTnwrtally  dtStgrijOd." 

He  added:  Tn  many  cases  the woman  Is  ridinga  bike  when 
sta'sMt  so  the  possibility  ofafefl  or  a heavy  blow  leading  to  ? 

deathcan’t  be  ruled  outifthe  attacks  continue,”—  Reuter,  Tokyo-  ' 
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Symbolically  sagged  protesters  demonstrate  In  Hong Kong  as  Beijing’s  appointed  legislators  debate  the  withdrawal  of  trade  union  bargaining  rights 


PHOTOGRAPH.  BOBBY  YIP 


Striking  out  workers’  rights 


Andrew  Wgglns 
In  Hong  Kong 


Tam  yiu-chung,  a 

former  department 
store  window 
dresser  who  now 
sits  In  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  Hong  Kong's  new  elite, 
went  to  the  London  School  of 
Economics  to  study  trade 
unions  just  as  Margaret 
Thatcher  set  about  extending 
her  victory  over  the  miners 
into  a general  rout  of  British 
labour. 

Today,  he  is  part  of  a spec- 
tacle that  not  even  Mrs 
Thatcher  could  have  engi- 
neered. A leader  of  Hong 
Shag's  biggest  trade  union, 
be  is  working  bard  to  bury 
collective  bargaining  and 
overturn  other  modest  trade 
union  rights  granted  in  the 
last  days  of  colonial  rule. 

‘It  is  easy  to  be  a hero  or  a 
martyr. but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  explain  why  certain 
things  are^oege&sary,”  said' 
Mr  Tam, 'a  veteran  labour  ac- 
tivist and  appointed  legislator 


who  last  week  voted  to  sus- 
pend a raft  of  legislation  ex- 
panding trade  union  powers. 
“Of  course,  I feel  a bit 
uncomfortable.” 

The  end  of  British  role  has 
made  a lot  of  people  uncom- 
fortable, not  because  they 
liked  the  British  but  because 
they  disliked  ftw>m.  The  de- 
parture of  Chris  Patten  has 
removed  what  was  for  many, 
particularly  in  the  pro-China 
camp,  the  convenient  smoke- 
screen of  Sino-British 
struggle. 

Mr  Tam  is  vice-chairman  of 
the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (FTU),  a Beijing- 
backed  organisation  that 
staged  violent  strikes  and 
screamed  Maoist  slogans  be- 
fore being  ordered  to  embrace 
“stability  and  prosperity”. 

Rival  trade  unionists  say 
the  FTCTs  loyalty  to  Beijing 
has  meant  selling  out  the 
workers  to  serve  the  tycoons 
in  whose  hands  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  has  placed 
the  management  > of  Hong 
Kong.  Mr  Tam  sits  in  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Tung  Chee- 


hwa;  who  took  over  from  Mr 
Patten.  He  also  has  a seat  in  a 
handpicked  legislature 
stacked  with  businessmen. 

“There  is  an  unholy  alli- 
ance between  tycoons  and 
trade  unionists,"  said  Lee 
Cbeuk-yan,  author  of  the 
labour  rights  approved  by  the 
old  legislature  in  June  and 
suspended  by  its  replacement 
last  week. 

“Behind  this  alliance  is 


reflects  the  power  of  the  as- 
cendant business  lobby. 

“Now  the  handover 
happened,  the  businessmen 
are  getting  their  revenge." 
said  Mr  Lee,  who  leads  the 
Confederation  of  Trade 
Unions,  a smaller,  more  vocif- 
erous rival  to  the  FTU.  “The 
business  sector  has  complete 
control  of  the  current  admin- 
istration. They  have  nothing 
to  worry  about.” 


‘Now  the  handover  has  happened  the 
businessmen  are  getting  their  revenge. 
Business  has  complete  control* 


Beijing.  China  decides  the 
general  policy  in  Hong  Kong. 
And  the  moist  important  part 
of  this  policy1  for  the  Chinese 
government  is  not  Hong  Kong 
people  running  Hong  Kong 
but  Hong  Kong  tycoons  run- 
ning Hong  Kong:" 

Mr  Tung's  decision  to  make 
suspension  of  labour  laws  the 
first  task  for  a new  legislature 


The  former  head  of  the  Chi- 
nese underground  Commu- 
nist Party  apparatus  in  Hong 
Kong,  Xu  Jiatun,  suggested  in 
his  memoirs  that  Mr  Tam  was 
groomed  by  Beijing  from  the 
early  1980s,  chosen  by  Beijing 
talent  spotters  to  replace  the 
ageing  band  of  clandestine 
communists  who  bad  until 
then  dominated,  and  largely 


discredited.  Hong  Kong’s 
labour  movement 

Mr  Tam  denies  being  a 
member  of  the  communist 
underground.  British  sources 
believe  he  is. 

Laws  enshrining  collective 
bargaining  and  other  trade 
union  rights  have  not  been 
repealed,  the  government 
says,  merely  frozen  pending 
review.  But  this  suggests  only 
a ruse  to  deflect  criticism. 

The  South  China  Morning 
Post  reported  yesterday  that 
it  had  already  been  secretly 
decided  to  scrap  the  labour 
laws  once  controversy  dies 
down.  The  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (ICFTU)  condemned 
the  freezing  of  new  rights  as  a 
“a  slap  in  the  face  for  Hong 
Kong  workers,  who  were  the 
source  of  Hong  Kong’s  eco- 
nomic miracle”. 

When  Mr  Tung  appointed 
Mr  Tam  to  his  cabinet  be  said 
It  was  evidence  of  a commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  ordi- 
nary Hong  Kongers.  None  of 
Britain’s  28  governors  bad  a 
trade  unionist  in  his  inner 


circle.  Mr  Tam’s  voice, 
though,  is  unlikely  Lo  upset 
Hong  Kong's  plutocrats. 

He  says  he  supports  the 
principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining — a right  already  rec- 
ognised in  many  other  Asian 
countries  — but  opposes 
abrupt  changes  that  could  jolt 
Hong  Kong's  economy. 

"We  want  to  fight  for  work- 
ers* rights,  but  we  cant  have 
too  much  confrontation  ... 
We  must  move  forward  step 
by  step.  If  we  lose  trust  be- 
tween employers  and  employ- 
ees we  lose  everything.” 

Hong  Kong’s  experience  of 
collective  bargaining,  he  said, 
was  scant  and  mostly  bad. 

China,  worried  that  ideas 
incubated  in  Hong  Kong 
could  easily  infect  the  main- 
land. supports  the  roll-back  of 
union  rights.  It  coincides 
with  reports  from  Sichuan 
that  a big  protest  by  laid -off 
workers  was  pat  down  by 
force.  Tens  of  millions  of 
people  in  China  are  underem- 
ployed or  unemployed,  a po- 
tentially volcanic  source  of 
instability. 


Brazil  adopts  agenda  for  jobs  and  environment 


Amazon  rainforest 
opened  to  loggers 


Dianaun  Jean  Schema 
In  Mo  de  Janeiro 


FACED  with  rampant 
illegal  logging,  the 
Brazilian  government 
is  opening  timber  res- 
erves in  the  Amazon  rain- 
forest to  commercial  loggers, 
hoping  to  combine  economic 
exploitation  with  controlled 
development 

The  reserves  cover  an  area 
roughly  the  size  of  Wales. 
They  were  mopped  out  during 
Brazil's  military  dictatorship, 
from  1964  to  1985,  with  the 
prospect  of  their  eventual  use 
by  the  timber  industry.  The 
government  said  it  would  use 
the  areas  to  demonstrate  log- 
ging practices  that  could  sus- 
tain surrounding  communi- 
ties and  the  environment 
“We  have  to  create  a so- 
called  positive  agenda  in  for- 
estry that  will  allow  people  to 
do  this  as  a stable,  economi- 
cally viable  activity,  creating 
work  in  a region  that  needs 
alternatives,"  said  Eduardo 
Martins,  head  of  Brazil’s  envi- 
ronmental agency. 

While  Brazil  has  in  the  past 
opened  reserves  to  logging, 
the  new  concessions  are  tne 

first  sold  for  logging  i*  the 
rainforest  The  initial  open* 
ing  will  cover  12^55  acres 
near . the  Tapajos  River  in 
Para  state,  with  further  li- 
cences scheduled  for  sale 


later  this  year  and  next  The 
contracts  will  run  for  a year. 
The  environmental  agency  se- 
lected these  areas  because  it 
has  complete  inventories  on 
all  the  trees  there. 

Mr  Martins  said  that  log- 
gers would  be  subject  to  lim- 
its on  the  amount  extracted 
and  other  rules  that  would  en- 
sure that  foe  same  forest 
could  be  used  for  logging 
again  within  20  years.  The 
concessions  could  also  in- 
clude requirements  for  build- 
ing housing  for  residents  or 
for  fulfilling  other  obligations 
to  surrounding  communities. 

The  plan  drew  mixed  reac- 
tions from  environmentalists. 
Israel  KLabin,  a pulp  and  paper 
scion  who  now  runs  a Rio- 
based  foundation  for  sustain- 
able development,  acknowled- 
ged: “If  we  would  be  all  the 
way  orthodox  about  what  we 
are  doing,  we  would  say  that 
no  development  at  all  is  best 
Bat  we  have  to  see  foe  com- 
plete impossibility  of  treating 
part  of  the  country  outside  the 
pragmatic  reality  of  what  goes 
on  around  the  world." 

Mr  Klahfai  added,  that  he 
feared  the  concessions  were 
befog  granted  before  the  gov- 
ernment had  created  adequate 
tnrtnjfnring  systems  and  goals 
for  forest  management 

“Do  we  have  the  right  defi- 
nition of  sustainability?"  he 
yriri  “We  don't  Do  we  have 
the  right  system  of  inspection 


and  monitoring?  We  don’t 
Ideologically,  the  concessions 
are  right  but  they're  too 
early.” 

Gustavo  Fonseca,  vice-pres- 
ident for  Brazil  of  Conserva- 
tion International,  a Wash- 
ington-based environmental 
group,  predicted  that  opening 
the  Amazon’s  forests  for  con- 
cessions would  have  “mini- 
mal” impact  oh  conservation 
or  sustainable  development 

While  Illegal  deforestation 
is  hardly  a new  problem  in 
Brazil,  the  recent  arrival  of 
several  Asian  logging  firms, 
which  bought  up  foiling  do- 
mestic companies,  has  fuelled 
concerns  of  a rapid  accelera- 
tion in  deforestation.  A recent 
government  study  found  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  timber  ex- 
tracted from  the  Amazon  is 
being  removed  illegally. 

While  opening  once-protec- 
ted frontiers  for  logging,  Mr 
Fonseca  said,  the  Amazonian 
f concessions  would  do  nothing 
to  alter  the  advantages  for 
companies  of  stripping  a for- 
est quickly  and  moving  on. 

Tarso  Resende  de  Azeveda, 
executive  director  of  Ima- 
flora,  a Sao  Paulo-based  group 
that  rates  the  environmental 
soundness  of  logging  opera- 
tions, said  the  sale  of  licences 
in  the  Tapajos  reserve  would 
destroy  the  ecosystem  that 
supports  hundreds  of  people 

along  the  Tapajos  river. — 
New  York  Times. 


90  Algerian  rebels  killed 


limiter  bi  Parte 


Algerian  troops  have 
killed  more  than  90 
rebels  during  their 
week-long  siege  of  hundreds 
of  hardline  Armed  Mamie 
Group  (GIA)  guerrillas  gath- 
ered for  a meeting,  an  Alge- 
rian newspaper  reported 
yesterday.  _ . . 

GIA  chief  Antar  Zouabn. 
aged  27,  might  be  among  the 

men  trapped  in  a nigged  area 

near  Attatba  in  Blida  prov- 
ince, about  30  miles  south  of 
Algiers.  L’AuthenUque  news- 

^Himrfreds  of  GIA  rebels  had 
congregated  at  the  group 
base  to  plot  an  escalation  of 


their  campaign  against  the 

government,  foe  newspaper 

The  authorities  blame  foe 
GIA  for  massacring  bun-; 
dreds  of  villagers  In  remote 
areas,  bombing  cities  and  km- 
ing  leading  journalists  and 
intellectuals.  . 

L’Authentique  claims  the 
rebels  had  gathered  to  ex- 
change information  and  coor- 
dinate their  "crlmlMl  activi- 
ties with  foe  aim  of  deploying 
with  maxitnTim  efficiency  in 

^The^ huge  military  swoop 
began  a week  ago  when  the 
security  forces  stumbled 
!£££  the  GIA  base  during  a 
minor  operation  against  a 
small  rebel  gang. 


Crack  troops  threw  a cor- 
don around  the  base,  while 
bomb  disposal  experts  cleared 
the  way  for  the  soldiers'  ad- 
vance, L'Authentique  said. 

It  reported  that  bomb  dis- 
posal experts  defused  dozens 
of  bombs  and  that  army  com- 
mandos. pursuing  a “search 
and  destroy”  strategy,  kffled 
more  than  90  rebels  and 
forced  a “great  number”  of 
others  to  surrender.  More 
than  loo  weapons,  including 
Kalashnikov  rifles,  were 
recovered,  the  paper  said. 

About  60,000  people  have 
been  killed  in  Algeria  since 
early  1992  when  the  authori- 
ties cancelled  a general  elec- 
tion in  which  radical  Islam- 
ists had  taken  a huge  lead. 
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Taliban  orders 
Afghan  women 
to  come  to  heel 


SuamwOaWsnbWB 
South  Asia  CorrtespondMit 


IN  A bizarre  variant  of  style 
policing.  Afghanistan’s 
Ministry  for  foe  Propaga- 
tion of  Virtue  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Vice  has  ordered 
women  to  tread  softly  and 
give  up  heeled  shoes. 

The  latest  sartorial  diktat 
bv  the  Islamist  Taliban  mili- 
tia which  controls  the  Afghan 
capital.  Kabul,  was  included 
m two  memos  aimed  at  tight- 
ening the  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational aid  agencies  and 
hospitals. 

"Stylish  dress  and  decora- 
tion of  women  in  hospitals  is 
forbidden.  Women  are  duty- 
bound  to  behave  with  dignity, 
to  walk  calmly  and  refrain 
Cram  hitting  their  shoes  on 
the  ground,  which  makes 
noises,”  say  the  regulations. 

This  is  not  the  ministry's 
first  pronouncement  on 
women's  footwear.  Earlier 
this  year,  it  banned  women 
from  wearing  white  socks  be- 
cause it  drew  too  much  atten- 
tion to  their  ankles,  about  the 
only  part  of  the  anatomy  that 
remains  visible  under  the  nil- 
enveloping  chador  that  has 
become  regulation  wear. 

While  its  zeal  in  enforcing 
an  Islamic  dress  code  may 
seem  petty,  the  pronounce- 


ments indicate  a renewed 
effort  by  the  Taliban  to  con- 
trol foe  operations  of  interna- 

tionat  aid  agencies  after  a rel- 
ative improvement  m their 
working  conditions. 

“At  least  as  far  os  direct 
harassment  from  the  Taliban, 
it  has  been  a lot  boner  than  u 
was  ftunjiti lately  after  the  foU 
of  Kabul,”  said  Rupert  Col- 
ville. spokesman  for  the  UN 
High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees fn  Islamabad  "However, 
crime  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease in  Kabul  which  is  wor- 
rying people.” 

A memo  which  was  sent  to 
all  international  agencies 
says:  “The  regulations  of  our 
Islamic  country  •**"  based  on 
the  non-empioianent  of  fe- 
males in  international  or 
local  offices,  and  issuing  lim- 
its on  women's  rights  to  leave 
their  houses  is  an  Islamic  ob- 
ligation that  must  be  ob- 
served by  foreign  and  local 
Institutions” 

The  neu-  regulations  con- 
firm injuctions  against 
women  working  anywhere 
other  than  the  medical  sector, 
a ban  that  has  inflicted  great 
hardship  in  a city  where 
30.000  women  have  been  wid- 
owed and  thousands  mure  are 
the  sole  breadwinner  because 
their  men  have  been  crippled 
by  land  mines  or  in  the 
fighting. 


Parliament  to  put  stamp 
on  Hun  Sen’s  candidate 


Wick  Cummtng-Bmce 
In  Bangkok 


CAMBODIA'S  coup  leader. 

Hun  Sen,  facing  the  first 
signs  of  resistance  in  north- 
west provinces,  took  a step 
yesterday  towards  restoring  a 
semblance  of  constitutional 
rule  by  announcing  that  par- 
liament will  reconvene  next 
week. 

“Our  priority  t$  to  let  the 
public  know  the  national  as- 
sembly stm  continues  func- 
tioning.” its  secretary-gen- 
eral, Chan  Ven,  said. 

A vote  endorsing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  foreign  min- 
ister. Ung  Huot,  as  first  prime 
minister  is  expected  to  top  the 
order  of  parliamentary  busi- 


ness next  Monday.  He  will 
replace  Prince  Norodom  Ran- 
ariddh. ousted  by  Hun  Sen. 
the  second  prime  minister,  in 
the  coup  on  July  5. 

The  appointment  is  Hun 
Sen's  attempt  to  persuade  for- 
eign governments  that  there 
was  not  o coup  but  a reshuffle, 
which  did  not  infringe  1991 ’s 
internationally  endorsed 
peace  agreements.  MPs  will 
vote  on  the  appointment,  but 
Cban  Ven  said:  "I  don't  think 
there’ll  be  any  resistance.” 

Reports  suggested  forces 
loyal  to  Prince  Ranariddh 
have  halted  their  retreat 
through  the  north-west  prov- 
ince of  Siem  Reap  and  are 
fighting  for  control  of  their 
last  big  base  at  Samrong, 
25  miles  from  the  Thai  border. 


US  navy  babies 
cloud  Subic’s 
bright  new  dawn 


Adam  Easton 

examines  the 
prospects  for  the 
discarded  children 
ofOlongapo  City 


South  Korean  delegates  find  their  attention  wandering  as  they  listen  to  a speech  by 
President  Kim  Young-sam  before  voting  for  one  of  six  candidates  to  represent  the  New 
Korea  Party  in  December's  presidential  elections  photomaph:  paul  barker 


OLONGAPO  City  has 
been  tranformed  Into 
a boom  town  since 
the  United  States  navy  was 
deprived  of  its  lease  on  the 
adjoining  Subic  Bay  base 
five  years  ago.  A tax-free 
port  designed  to  chase  the 
tall  of  Hong  Kong,  it  has  at- 
tracted $2  billion  In  Inter- 
national Investment  and 
created  50,000  jobs,  equal 
to  the  number  of  “Sin  City” 
bar  girls  who  lost  their  live- 
lihood when  the  sailors 
withdrew. 

But  it  has  inherited  an 
unplanned  legacy:  the  thou- 
sands of  Amerasian  chil- 
dren the  sailors  and  other 
base  personnel  left  behind. 

Elizabeth  Bolando,  a vir- 
gin when  she  arrived  in 
Oloagapo.  was  raped  twice 
by  a laboratory  worker 
who  lived  on  the  base  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The 
result  was  her  five-year-old 
son  Jim. 

■T  felt  like  I was  going 
crazy.’*  she  said.  “My 
mother  wanted  to  send  me 
to  a mental  hospital.  When 
they  left  I was  without  a job 
with  a newborn  son  to 
bring  up  and  an  education 
to  give. 

“My  son  keeps  asking  me 
where  his  dad  is.  What  can 
I tell  him  r* 

Mdny  of  the  Amerasians 
are  without  homes,  and  Ms 
Bolando,  like  many  single 
mothers,  has  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  a job.  Only  a 
quarter  of  adult  Amer- 
asians In  Oloagapo  have 
regular  work,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  younger  ones 
are  no  less  bleak. 

With  no  money  coming 
from  the  fathers,  many 
women  are  unable  to  pay 
for  their  children’s  educa- 
tion. Ms  Bolando  supports 
her  son  by  working  as  a do- 
mestic in  Manila.  75  miles 
away.  She  leaves  him  with 
his  grandmother,  returning 
once  a fortnight  on  her  day 
off. 

Many  of  the  former  bar 
girls,  once  among  the  city’s 
highest  earners,  live  in 
Pagasa.  a housing  estate 


without  running  water  or 
electricity  where  every  10th 
child  Is  blond  and  freckled. 

In  Manila  children  of 
mixed  race  are  admired  for 
their  "beautiful”  looks,  but 
in  Olongapo  they  are  often 
taunted  by  their 
classmates. 

Flora  Velasco,  who 
worked  in  the  clubs  for  25 
years,  has  a seven-year-old 
son  Richard. 

"My  son  is  black.  His 
classmates  call  him  negro 
boy.  They  feel  ashamed  if 
they're  black  and  they  are 
quiet  in  school  because 
they  don’t  want  to  be 
teased.” 

Unlike  their  counterparts 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
many  of  whom  have  emi- 
grated to  the  US.  Amer- 
asian children  In  the  Phil- 
ippines cannot  become  US 
citizens  unless  they  have  a 
birth  certificate  signed  by 
their  father. 

Edward  Blanchard,  aged 
25  and  president  of  tbe  Fil- 


‘We  have  been 
left  behind  and 
neglected . . . 
We  just  want 
to  claim  our 
birthright3 


Am  Association,  whose 
father  lives  in  Texas  with 
his  new  family,  sold:  “We 
have  been  left  behind  and 
neglected.  I can’t  get  a Fili- 
pino passport.  We  just  want 
to  claim  our  birthright.” 

Senator  Dan  Inoue  of  Ha- 
waii is  trying  to  get  a bill 
through  Congress  to  give 
Filipino  Amerasians  US  im- 
migrant status.  But  if  it  is 
not  passed  by  October  this 
year  It  will  be  scrapped. 

The  mayor  of  Olongapo. 
Kate  Gordon,  the  Illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  a service- 
man stationed  at  Subic  in 
the  1940s,  spent  years  lob- 
bying for  changes.  Now, 
afraid  the  campaign  will 
never  bear  fruit,  she  is  pro- 
moting self-help  and  has  set 
up  workshops  which  pro- 
vide job-training  for 
Amerasians. 

She  said;  “I  don’t  want  to 
give  them  false  hope.  1 want 
to  be  an  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.” 
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Tackling  the  white  ceiling 

Where  are  the  blacks  and  Asians  in  government? 


WHEN  IT  comes  to  proving  their  practi- 
cal commitment  to  promoting  race 
equality  the  Labour  Party  rarely  misses 
a chance  to  a miss  a chance.  The 
current  row  over  the  Government’s 
failure  to  put  black  and  Asian  bottoms 
on  senior  seats  within  the  Cabinet  and 
the  civil  service  is  no  exception. 

Here  was  a pledge  from  a manifesto 
written  in  spin  doctor’s  heaven:  a com- 
mitment that  would  have  cost  them 
nothing,  represented  a clear  break  with 
the  past  and  chimed  beautifully  with 
their  view  of  a Britain  with  opportunity 
for  all.  Like  the  push  to  get  more 
women  in  parliament,  it  would  have 
attracted  some  sniping  from  the  right 
but  the  results  would  have  been  clearly 
and  immediately  visible  and  broadly 
welcomed  by  a nation  eager  to  see  itself 
represented  in  all  its  hues  and  genders. 

If  that  wasn't  enough  there  was  al- 
ready a successful  precedent  In  Amer- 
ica, a country  Ear  more  bitterly  divided 
by  racism  than  our  own,  Clinton  has 
vowed  to  “make  his  cabinet  look  like 
America"  and  “mend,  not  end"  affirma- 
tive action  when  the  policy  was  being 
pilloried  from  all  sides. 

And  thanks  to  the  swelling  numbers 
of  black  and  Asian  professionals  in 
Britain  and  the  several  new  black  faces 
in  parliament,  there  was  no  shortage  of 
well  qualified  candidates  to  fill  the 
posts.  Not  tokenism  but  equality;  not 
positive  discrimination  but  affirmative 
action.  New  Labour;  new  race  policy. 

Alas,  with  its  eyes  on  the  opinion 
polls.  Labour  feigned  colour  blindness 
for  fear  that  the  ghost  of  racisms  past 
might  come  back  to  frighten  away  its 
traditional  and  potential  supporters. 
Those  blacks  who  vote,  already  over- 
whelmingly vote  Labour.  Those  whites 
who  were  wavering  towards  Labour 
were  not  thought  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  the  party  by  talk  of  promoting  ethnic 
minorities. 

In  crude  electoral  terms  they  were 


probably  right  But  in  moral  terms  they 
were  simply  crude.  For  the  time  being 
the  fallout  has  been  limits  to  a frus- 
trated and  irate  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Equality,  Sir 
Hennan  Ouseley:  a man  who  owes  his 
knighthood  to  his  pragmatism  and  cool- 
headed  approach  to  a thorny  subject 
But  if  the  glass  ceiling  remains  firmly 
sealed  ova:  the  aspirations  of  young 
blacks  and  Asians  who  are  keen  to 
fulfill  their  potential,  the  consequences 
of  their  frustration  could  be  more  ugly. 

Worst  case  scenarios  aside,  it  is  vital 
neither  to  overestimate  the  practical 
effects  of  affirmative  action  nor  to 
underestimate  what  the  Government 
has  planned  to  do  to  help  the  upward 
mobility  of  ethnic  minorities.  Most 
blacks  and  Asians  are  not  poised  to  take 
on  high-flying  jobs  in  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  government  and  business:  they 
are  concentrated  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  economic,  social  and  professional 
heap.  Since  they  are  disproportionately 
represented  among  lone  mothers  and 
the  young  unemployed.  Labour’s  drive 
to  cure  those  ills  will  benefit  them  just 
as  the  starving  of  funds  under  the 
Conservatives  has  affected  them  ad- 
versely. The  more  macro-economic  pol- 
icy is  used  to  reduce  unemployment, 
the  more  jobs  will  he  generated  for 

minorities 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  civil  service  is  a huge  and  unwieldy 
beast  that  will  take  a long  time  and  a 
deft  hand  to  tame.  Having  been  in 
power  for  less  than  three  months 
Labour  cannot  reasonably  be  criticised 
for  not  delivering.  Their  problem  is 
that,  with  fiie  exception  of  a few  depart- 
ments, they  have  not  even  promised  to 
try  and  deliver.  No  government  can 
legislate  against  prejudice.  But  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  send  a message  that 
discrimination  will  be  punished  and 
merit  rewarded.  Labour,  sadly,  has  yet 
to  seize  it 


Decommissioning  does  matter 

But  as  part  of  the  eventual  deal  and  not  a theological  imperative 


WHY,  as  in  so  many  Irish  stories,  do  we 
have  to  start  from  here?  People  have 
hardly  bad  time  to  digest  the  IRA's 
ceasefire  yet  the  putative  peace  talks 
have  already  become  threatened  by  the 
combustible  subject  of  decommission- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  find  a precedent 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  disarma- 
ment partial  or  total,  begins  before 
peace  talks  get  underway.  Not  in  Cam- 
bodia, not  in  the  Middle  East  not  in 
Angola,  and  certainly  not  in  South 
Africa  was  the  question  of  early  decom- 
missioning raised  as  a prelude  to  peace 
talks.  There  is  a simple  reason  for  this. 
Arms  axe  a reflection  of  psychological 
and  economic  as  well  as  military  need, 
and  until  these  needs  are  addressed  at 
source,  guerrilla  movements  of  all 
kinds  are  unlikely  to  give  up  their 
defences  unless  they  have  already  been 
defeated  in  battle.  We  may  not  like  it 
but  that  is  what  happens. 

Of  course,  the  IRA  should  make  an 
early  gesture.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  It  wouldn’t  make  a scrap  of 
difference  to  their  military  clout  if  they 
gave  up  one  or  even  ten  per  cent  of  their 
vast  weaponry  — leaving  them  with  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  a colossal  arsenal 
that  would  enable  them  to  fight  on  for 
years.  It  would  speak  volumes  for  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  are  entering 
the  peace  talks,  and  even  as  a public 
relations  gesture  would  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  But  they  decided  long 
ago  not  to  do  that  because  giving  up 
weapons  is  seen  as  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  chillingly  underlined 


yesterday  by  Sinn  Fein's  chief  negotia- 
tor, Martin  McGuinness,  who  said  he 
did  not  believe  the  IRA  intended  to 
hand  over  a single  bullet  Equally,  the 
Loyalists  should  enter  the  peace  talks 
even  if  the  IRA  (and  the  Protestant 
paramilitary  forces)  for  their  petty- 
minded  reasons  haven’t  laid  down  any 
arms.  The  crucial  thing  about  decom- 
missioning is  that  it  should  occur,  as 
the  Mitchell  Commission  has  charted, 
in  the  context  of  an  overall  settlement 
The  truth  is  that  decommissioning 
has  become  an  issue  in  Ireland  only 
because  both  sides,  because  of  their 
paranoia  towards  each  other,  have  cho- 
sen to  make  it  an  issue.  Decommission- 
ing should  go  on,  as  the  Mitchell  report 
has  recommended,  in  parallel  with  the 
peace  talks,  although  realistically  it 
will  probably  only  occur  at  a late  stage. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  become  apparent 
whether  the  IRA’s  desire  for  peace  is 
merely  another  cynical  manoeuvre  in 
their  armed  struggle  or,  as  is  fervently 
to  be  hoped,  a genuine  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  fellow  human  beings  of  a not 
dissimilar  religion  in  order  to  settle 
their  problems  within  a democratic 
framework.  We  won't  know  the  answer 
to  that  until  their  latest  ceasefire  is 
tested  for  sincerity.  That  won’t  come 
from  a token  decommissioning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  talks,  however  wel- 
come that  would  be  in  its  own  right.  It 
will  only  come  after  a lot  of  hard  work 
and  painstakingly  detailed  negotia- 
tions. Nothing  in  Northern  Ireland  hap- 
pens by  magic. 


Turning  down  the  high  volume 

One  person’s  Strauss  is  another's  unacceptable  noise  level 


AN  OBJECTIVE  standard  for  night- 
time noise,  laid  down  in  last  year’s 
Noise  Act,  comes  into  effect  tomorrow. 
It  means,  in  lay  language,  that  no  one 
should  expect  to  suffer  more  noise  than 
if  they  were  sleeping  in  an  upstairs 
bedroom  with  single  glazing  and  a road 
outside.  In  other  words,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  total  silence,  but  the  level 
of  noise  should  be  tolerable  — at  least 
between  llpm  and  7am. 

This  is  good  news  for  those  wishing 
to  get  their  eight  hours'  sleep,  so  long  as 
the  new  powers  (which  include  sum- 
mary fines  of  £100)  are  adopted  by  their 
local  council  A separate  provision,  al- 
ready in  force,  allows  environmental 
health  officers  to  confiscate  noisy  musi- 
cal equipment  But  people  should  ex- 
pect to  put  up  with  some  degree  of 
ambient  noise.  There  is  a risk  of  becom- 
ing too  intolerant  of  occasional  sounds. 
Rural  second-homers  should  not  com- 
plain because  the  fanner  starts  his  day 


at  dawn.  Urban  home-workers  should 
tolerate  a certain  amount  of  noise  when 
the  schools  break  up.  The  case  of  the 
Garsington  villagers  who  won  a prelim- 
inary victory  yesterday  against  the 
local  opera  festival  is  harder  to  judge.  A 
Strauss  opera  was  said  to  be  “appall- 
ing”. Would  Mozart  have  been  better? 
The  music  levels  were  said  to  be  “intru- 
sive”, matching  the  volume  of  sound 
from  passing  cars.  Had  anyone  ever 
tried  to  stop  the  traffic? 

Many  people  put  up,  as  a matter  of 
course,  with  levels  of  noise  which  are 
now  part  of  . daily  life.  Elderly  people 
shop  in  high  streets  which  in  their 
living  memory  have  become  distress- 
ingly polluted  by  traffic  noise.  Many 
young  people,  as  a recent  survey  in 
Sheffield  showed,  regard  their  town 
centres  as  unacceptably  noisy — as  well 
as  dirty  and  unsafe.  Noise  by  daytime  is 
just  as  bad  as  at  night  and  far  more 
widespread:  why  do  we  put  up  with  it? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


All  that  glitters  is 
not  Goldsmith 

THE  public  really  should  be 
I spared  the  oceans  of  hy- 
pocrisy about  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith (Obituary,  July  21).  He 
was  able,  cheerftd  and  ener- 
getic; his  fight  against  cancer 
was  brave.  However,  his  role 
in  European  politics  was  de- 
structive and  dangerous.  The 
nationalism  of  his  rhetoric 
andrantings  helped  fuel  some 
of  the  worst  prejudice  we 
have  experience  in  Europe 
since  the  second  world  war. 

He  was  a “chequebook  poli- 
tician”, who  tried  to  buy  in- 
fluence in  Britain,  France, 
and  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  rarely 
attended  and  where  he 
showed  little  respect  for  de- 
mocracy and  international  co- 
operation. 

Michael  McGowan  (MEP). 
Civic  Han, 

Leeds  LSI  1UR. 

RICHARD  Ingrams  leaves 
out  of  his  obituary  the 
reason  for  Goldsmith's  “sud- 
den passion  for  litigation." 
Private  Eye's  accusation  was 
that  was  he  was  a criminal, 
who  had  helped  Lord  Lucan 
escape  a murder  rap.  Had  the 
Eye  had  solid  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  claim  Goldsmith 
would  have  gone  to  jail  Since 
it  didn't,  it  repeated  the  claim 
ad  nauseam,  and  Goldsmith 
issued  writs  with  the  same 
frequency.  Why  Ingrams 
regards  this  as  the  Eye’s  fin- 
est hour  is  beyond  me. 

Chris  Jones. 

20  Antonine  Gate, 

St  Albans,  Herts  AL3  4JB. 

DICHARD  Ingrams’s  obttu- 

iVary  was  a cynical  piece  of 
journalism,  written  by  sane- 
one  with  a grudge  against  the 
man.  When  Peter  Preston 
dies,  will  you  get  Jonathan 
Aitken  to  write  his  obituary? 
Chris  Myatt. 

48  Southover  High  Street, 
Lewes,  E Sussex  BN1 7HX. 

It’s  a knife  life 

MAYBE  I do  hate  my  body 
as  Katharine  Viner  con- 
tends (The  new  plastic  femi- 
nism, G2  July  21)  but  it 
doesn’t  feel  that  way.  Nor,  so 
Car  as  I can  see.  do  the  many 
other  well-known  feminists 
who  have  had  cosmetic  sur- 
gery. However,  I did  decide  to 
have  an  eye  job  — something 
less  than  an  eighth  of  a tea- 
spoon of  fiat  removed  from  my 
upper  lids,  a slight  tightening- 
up  of  crumpled  flesh  under- 
neath — because,  almost 
dally,  I was  told  how  tired  I 
looked,  and  I had  seen  this  op- 
eration Tnaice  other  women 
look  more  allot  and  expres- 
sive — a consideration  when 
you  are  dependent  on  earning 
a living  iwninnniwiting  with 
people. 

I do  not  hail  cosmetic  sur- 
gery as  a new  feminist  stance 
but  nor  do  I believe  it's  a sell- 
out. And  I find  this  implicit, 
sanctimonious  attack  on  my 
political  integrity  curiously 
hypocritical  at  a time  when 
the  media  Is  increasingly  un- 
willing to  find  space  for  the 
grim  realities  of  mauy 
women's  lives  because  they 
do  not  mate  “sexy”  copy  and 
do  not  allow  for  glamorous 
pictures,  usually  of  young 

lovelies. 

Angela  Nenstatter. 

42  Highbury  Place, 

London  N51QP. 

Base  clef 

PETER  Kingston  and  Jona- 
than Alver  (Play  up,  lads, 
<32,  July  18)  have  missed  the 
point  about  orchestral  p]ay- 
ers  and  their  larir  of  stage- 
craft. It  is  their  very  ordinari- 
ness that  is  so  appealing  and 
life-enhancing.  Surely,  it  is 
the  fact  that  such  supposedly 
ordinary  people  can  produce 
such  magical  sounds  that  is 
so  wonderful. 

Simon  Rowntree. 

41  St  Peter’s  Road. 

Harbor™, 

Birmingham  B17  OAU. 


Another  right  royal  row 


Hopefully  that  upper- 
crust  bash  (Happy 
birthday  Gamiria  from 
Jfliy , Tiggy,  Melvyn  and  all 
the  gang,  July  ifl)  will  further 
strain  the  impatience  of  the 
general  public,  thus  hastening 
the  peaceful  demise  of  the 
monarchy.  Charles  Windsor 
supposedly  paid  for  the  actual 
feast  and  other  ancfllaries. 
There  are.  however,  other 
costs  for  which  he  did  not  pay. 

On  the  actual  day,  on  days 
leading  up  to,  and  days  after 
the  event,  there  was  a large 
uniformed  police  presence 
within  the  grounds  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  venue.  Simi- 
larly, there  was  a large  plain- 
clothes security  and  protec- 
tion operation.  Other  costs 
include  police  transport, 
police  communications  and 
surveillance  equipment,  liai- 
son and  preparation.  Mean- 
while, local  citizens  were  de- 
prived of  a proper  police 
presence. 

I hope  that  MPs  pres  for 
information  as  to  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  suggest  that 
Mr  Windsor  has  a moral  duty 
to  reimburse  the  public  purse. 
John  Thompson. 

29  West  Street, 

Newport  NP9  4DD. 

ITS  not  the  fixture  queen 
that’s  the  issue  but  the 
future  king.  The  man  who 
would  be  king  stands  accused 
of  entering  into  a marriage 
contract  with  a woman  he  did 
not  love,  and  of  being  party  to 
the  destruction  of  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  woman 
he  had  vowed  in  front  of  mil- 
lions to  care  for.  His  damning 
treatment  of  this  new  wife. 


several  years  his  junior,  des- 
perately in  need  of  guidance 
and  — amazingly  — in  love 
with  him,  has  been  the  meat 
of  the  tabloid  press  for  years. 

As  a young,  inexperienced 
girl,  she  was  not  only  thrust 
into  die  world  spotlight  but 
had  little  support  from  the 
very  family  which  should 
have  been  there  to  protect 
her.  Result  a descent  into  de- 
pression, eating  disorders 
and  a healthy  di<iince  of  the 
husband  and  the  Ann  which 
had  let  her  down  so  badly. 

So  let’s  have  no  more  senti- 
mentalised nonsense  about 
his  “entitlement  to  happi- 
ness” and  “right  to  marry  the 
woman  he  loves”,  etc.  He  has 
been  bom  ami  bred  in  the 
public  eye  and  he  has  reaped 
many  privileges.  The  ability 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it 
may  be  one  of  them;  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  he  has  the 
right  to  mjoy  it. 

(CDr)  Joanna  Kirchner. 

163  Maidon  Road, 

Colchester  C033BL. 

IT  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  either  by 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Anglican 
Church  or  members  of  the 
Government  that  a simple  so- 
lution to  their  dilemma  over 
Prince  Charles’s  constitu- 
tional position  and  his  poss- 
ible marriage  to  Camilla 
Parker-Bowles  would  be  the 
disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Such  a move  would  not  only 
enable  Prince  Charles  to  de- 
fend whatever  faiths  he  might 
wish  to  support,  but  it  would 
also  free  Anglican  priests 
from  the  embarrassment  of 


swearing  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  one  who  is  a mere 
mortal  like  themselves. 

Mary  Abbotson. 

Dovecott,  Kirby  Mills, 

Kirkbymoorside, 

YorkTOSSNR. 

IS  there  not  an  urgent  case 
for  a referendum  as  to 
whether  Prince  Charles 
should  be  Britain's  future 
king?  At  least  the  people 
would  be  able  to  understand 
the  mealng  of  the  question  on 
toe  ballot  paper. 

Judith  Degen. 

22  Bellfleld  Avenue, 

Harrow  Weald, 

Middx  HA3  6SX. 

SUE  Breariey  (Letters, 
July  19)  is  right  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Rev  John 
Hawthorne  to  the  libidinous 
adultery  of  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  England.  How 
many  of  the  20  heads  of  the 
Church  or  England  since 
Henry  VIII  have  not.  been 
adulterers?  - - 
Chris  Staples. 

Flat  17, 

15  Grand  Avenue, 

Hove,  E Sussex  BN3  2NG. 

SUE  Breariey  mistakes  an 
identity  when  she  links 
tiie  founder  of  the  Church  of 
England  wife  an  adulterous 
relationship.  The  name  of  the 
founder  was  Augustine,  and 
he  was  celibate.  While  we  are 
at  it,  the  name  of  the  head  of 
the  Church  is  Jesus. 

(Rev  Preb)  Horace  F Harper. 
Dresden  Vicarage. 

22  Red  Bank.  Longton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 

Staffs  ST34EY. 


Lada  lieder 

myth  and  the  reality  of 
the  Lada  (Pass  notes,  G2, 
July  17)  are  very  far  removed. 
Had  this  car  been  made  In  the 
UK,  it  would  have  been  a clas- 
sic. Its  reliability  was  so  good 
that  it  became  a standard  favi 
in  much  of  Russia.  But  be- 
cause it  was  not  bunt  to 
Japan  or  mainland  Europe, 
and  because  Britain  became 
(me  of  the  no-hopers  in  car- 
building,  snide  remarks  be- 
came the  norm.  If  the  best  you 
can  do  is  to  build  Reliants,  all 
that  remains  is  to  knock 
other  people’s  products. 

Your  coverage  sums  up  the 
class-ridden  country  in  which 


we  live.  I guess  most  people 
who  owned  Ladas  came  from 
the  less  wealthy  end  of  soci- 
ety, traditionally  the  brunt  of 
the  chattering  classes.  Letts 
face  it;  knock  the  BMW  owner 
and  you  are  out  of  a job. 
Graham  LeflOer  Kay. 

Dormy  Cottage.  Reades  Lane, 
CQngleton,  Cheshire. 

|Y  Lada  is  cheap  as  dirt, 

Ibuilt  like  a tank,  doesn’t 

depredate,  doesn’t  get  nicked, 
and  gets  from  A to  B noisily 
but  effectively.  Now  who,  I 
wonder,  would  prefer  over- 
priced style  to  functional  con- 
tent? Guardian  readers? 
Claire  Hunt. 

49  Fullers  Road, 

London  E18  2QB. 


Recipe  fora  happy  monetary  union 


THE  future  economic  pros- 
I perlty  of  Europe  will  be 
quietly  determined  this  week 
with  the  French  govern- 
ment’s audit  It  will  be  had 
news. 

However,  it  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  Britain  to  take  a 
critical  initiative  to  break  the 
Franco-German  axis  and  set 
up  monetary  union  properly, 
rigorously  and  with  Britain 
as  a founding  member  in  200L 

Gordon  Brown  has  commit- 
ted Britain  to  price  stability 
as  an  psamtini  means  of 
achieving  growth  and  em- 
ployment. 'roe  deficit  reduo 
tian  from  £22.7  to  £54  billion 
signals  his  determination  to 
check  inflation  and  stay 
within  the  gross  debt  ratio  of 
80  per  cent  set  by  Maastricht 

By  contrast,  Germany  may 
not  reach  the  3 per  cent  tar- 
get, and  reunification  has  left 
their  debt  ratio  above  60  per 
cent.  Jospin's  to  in- 

crease employment  sits  un- 


easily with  the  austerity  his 
audit  will  require.  The  result 
may  be  a weak  euro  thp*  faiu 
to  bring  the  stability  and  low 
inflation  without  which 
growth  and  employment  win 
remain  as  illusory  as  ever. 

A strong  euro  brings  price 
stability  and  reduced  transac- 
tion costs.  In  particular,  our 
low  social  costs  would  bring 
investment  and  jobs  to  Brit- 
ain. It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Britain  should  not  let  France 
and  Germany  proceed  with- 
out ns. 

By  committing  itself  in 
principle  now,  Britain  can 
use  the  Amsterdam  Resolu- 
tion, with  its  emphasis  on 
training,  to  woo  France  away 
from  her  German  partner,  in 
the  process,  we  may  save 
EMU  from  a premature  fail- 
ure and  ensure  its  long-term 
success 

Barry  Gardiner  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWIAoaa. 


Dean  and  gone 

BY  the  standards  of  the 
City,  a payment  of  over 
£200,000  to  jettison  a trouble- 
some executive  would  be  con- 
sidered cheap  (Dean  to  quit 
Lincoln  after  venomous  feud, 
July  21).  By  the  standards  of 
toe  Church,  such  a payment 
to  get  rid  of  the  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln is  unprecedented,  dan- 
gerous and  grotesque. 

Dean  Jackson  has  served 
for  long  enough  to  qualify  for 
a full  pension  at  the  higher 
level  paid  to  bishops  and 
deans.  Normal  practice 
would  be  to  allow  him  to  take 
a full  pension  and  a tax-free 
lump  sum  two  years  early, 
without  reduction. 

Clearly  the  dean  Is  a grave 
embarrassment  to  the 
Church;  but  is  he  so  devoid  of 
moral  sense,  and  of  shame, 
that  he  is,  to  effect,  black- 
mailing the  Church!  And  can 
the  Church  be  so  utterly 
stupid  as  to  give  in  to  bis 
demands? 

(Rev)  Philip  Crowe. 

4 S undome, 

Overtou-on-Dee, 

Wrexham  LL13  DEB. 


A Country  Diary 


Euthanasia  by 
another  name 

\ A /HEN  commenting  on  the 
W report  that  Dr  Michael 
Irwin  had  helped  50  term!- 
nally-ill  people  to  die  (Eutha- 
nasia doctor  accused  of  execu- 
tions, July  21 X Dr  Stuart 
Horner,  chairman  of  the 
BMA’s  medical  ethics  com- 
mittee, says:  “I  call  tills  exe- 
cution. I think  the  general 
medical  council  and  the 
police  would  be  failing  in 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  look 
Into  these  allegations”. 

Dr  Hamer  has  forgotten 
that  the  BMA  conducted  Its 
own  survey  of  75d  doctors  last 
year  and  found  that  they  were 
almost  equally  divided  an  the 
legalisation  of  voluntary  eu- 
thanasia. and  that  22  of  them 
confessed  to  having  broken 
the  law  and  helped  patients  to 
die  at  the  patients'  request. 

At  that  time.  Dr  Homer 
said:  "If  we  genuinely  believe 
that  all  the  efforts  of  medicine 
have  been  exhausted.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  a particular 
case  euthanasia  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  is  a matter  for 
the  doctor  concerned  and  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to 
say  they  bad  done  the  wrong 
thing”.  ■ 

Suffering  patients  and 
anguished  relatives  win  much 
prefer  the  earlier,  and  more 
humane,  comment,  and  hope 
that  the  legal  and  medical  au- 
thorities will  accept  that  the 
only  difference  between  Dr 
Irwin  and  a great  many  other 
doctors  is  that  he  has  admit- 
ted openly  what  he  has  done 
— instead  of  keeping  quiet 
about  it  for  fear  of  the  law. 
Malcolm  Hurwitt. 

61  Mtoteme  Avenue. 

Norwood  Green, 

Southall, 

Middx  UB24HP. 

"THE  pro-euthanasia  lobby 
I are  hijacking  the  language 
again  and  I strongly  object 
The  phrase  "helping  a patient 
to  die’1  is  joining  “death  with 
dignity”  in  becoming  synony- 
mous with  euthanasia. 

I work  with,  and  care  for, 
patients  who  are  dying;  I aim 
to  help  them  as  best  I can,  and 
I strive  to  ensure  that  they 
are  treated  with  dignity  dur- 
ing this  process.  This  is  good 
medical  practice,  not 
euthanasia. 

I call  for  all  who  wish  to 
speak  in  public  cm  this  Issue 
to  get  their  definitions  imam. 
biguous  and  define  euthana- 
sia exactly  for  whaf  it  is. 

(Dr)  William  Notcutt. 
Director,  Pa in  Relief  Services, 
James  Paget  HospitaL 
Lowestoft  Road, 

Great  Yarmouth, 

Norfolk  NR316LA. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used 


CHESHIRE:  On  reaching  the 
new  mere.  I found  the  water 
edge  covered  by  the  tinged 
water-lily,  a plant  said  to  be 
very  rare  to  toe  county  by  A 
Newton  in  his  Flora  Of  Chesh- 
ire, and  occurring  at  only  one 
or  two  sites.  Yet  here  it  was  in 
pxofhsion.  I bad  asked  the 
water  bailiff  on  one  occasion  If 
the  angling  club  had  planted  it 
to  help  protect  their  fish 
stocks,  but  he  assured  me  they 
had  not  He  thought  it  had 
spread  naturally  out  of  a small 
pond  that  disappeared  into  the 
lake  when  the  former  sand  pit 
was  flooded.  Whatever  Its  ori- 
gins, a wide  expanse  of  oran- 
ge/yellow flowers  stretched 
out  across  the  water  — it  was 
a magnificent  sight  The  only 
other  aquatic  vegetation  to  be 
seen  was  a small  area  of  bul- 
rush and  reeds  in  one  corner 
of  the  mere,  and  this  was 
where  the  great  crested  grebes 
usually  bunt  their  nest  One 
adult  grebe  was  out  In  the 


middle,  motionless  except  for 
a gentle  rocking  movement 
from  toe  shallow  waves,  and 
with  the  feathers  on  its  back 
decidedly  puffed  up  — a sure 
indication  that  the  year's 
young  were  on  board.  Another 
adult  surfaced  carrying  a 
bright  silvery  Osh  in  Its  beak, 
which  was  presented  to  Its 
partner  after  a series  of  head* 
aimifpg  and  dipping  *****  fish 
back  into  the  water.  Having 
accepted  the  gift,  the  first 
adult  started  to  preen,  and  out 
feu  two  tiny  grey  chicks,  who 
moved  quickly  across  to  t he 
other  bird  and  disappeared  be- 
neath the  feathers.  As  ,1 
walked  round  the  mere;  * 
small  party  of  swallows  sad 
house-martins  swooped  down 
over  the  water,  then  three 
black-headed  gulls,  back  from 
their  breeding  ground*#** 
still  wearing  browrv  caps* 
landed  close  to  the  .grebe 
family.  .. 

JAf  THOMP&fr 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


Ever  since  that 
“Young  Britain, 
Young  Country” 
speech  at  the  1995  Labour 
Conference  in  which  Tony 
Blafr  promised  every  child 
in  Britain  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Internet,  no  one 
could  have  doubted  his  pas- 
sion fbr  the  Information 
superhighway.  He  used  the 
Net  deliberately  to  echo 

Harold  Wilson's  “white 
heafof  technology”,  and  It 
went  down  Splendidly. 

Alas;  alas  and  thrice  alas, 
cynics  begin  to  doubt  ifhe 
meant  it.  Anyone  sending 
electronic  letters  to  his  e- 
mail  address  (tony.blair- 

@geo2-popteL  org.uk)  last 
week  was  told  that  their  let- 
ter had  not  been  delivered, 
“User  mailbox  is  foil,”  an 
error  message  informed 

them,  “try  later'*.  Noletters 
have  been  read  since  the 
election,  let  alone 
answered,  which  is  odd 
(why  publicise  the  address?) 
and  a gross  breach  afnetiL- 
Qnette,  as  Internet  fens  like 
Blair  well  know.  Poor 
show. 


Price  of  the  present 
paid  by  the  future 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


D URING  the  election 
campaign,  there  was 
only  one  moment 
when  students,  as  a 
political  group,  came  into  the 
reckoning.  In  retrospect,  the 
pretest  looks  laughable  The 
endless  ruminations  about  opr 
tlmal  dates  on  which  John 
Major  might  actually  fix  the 
poll  alighted  cm  the  matter  of 
the  spring  vacation,  and  the 
bearing  this  might  have  on  a 
handful  of  marginal  seats 
which  the  student  vote  could 
swing  Labour's  way. 

Given  the  landslide,  this 
consideration  turned  out  to  be 
spectacularly  irrelevant  But 
also,  given  Labour’s 
on  students,  it  imputed  to 
them  a political  niipgianre 
they  can  never  be  relied  an  to 
show  again. 

Students  can  now  be  seen, 
instead,  as  the  first  and  softest 
target  of  the  change  in  atti- 
tudes to  state  support  which  a 
decade  of  BTainam  is  destined 
to  bring  about  They’re  the 
vanguard  of  whole  armies  of 
ftjtiwns  likely  to  find  them- 


selves, sooner  or  later,  the 
subjects  of  a philosophical 
shift  that  even  New  Labour 
has  not  spelled  out 

The  election  was  revealing. 
What  Labour  about  uni- 
versity education  was  unique 
in  its  campaign  Among  other- 
wise painless  promises  about 
tax,,  students  were  the  only 
group  In  the  whole  panorama 
of  voters  to  be  nominated  as 
certain  losers. 

Labour  pledged  itself  to 
replace  maintenance  grants 
by  repayable  loans,  and  its 
evidence  to  the  Dealing  com- 
mittee foreshadowed  charging 
for  tuition  as  well.  Yet  this 
passed  without  comment  from  j 
a single  senior  Labour  politi- 
cian, and  without  contest,  as  I 
for  as  I'm  aware,  from  any 
television  Interviewer  or  audi- 
ence participant. 

The  enormity  of  Labour's 
shift  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  Major’s  government 
was  moving  in  the  di- 
rection, erven  though  the  Tory 
manifesto  was  actually  less 
explicit  about  grants.  When 
Labour  was  Last  in  power,  the 
idea  of  loans  was  unthink- 
able. As  the  party  of  universi- 
ty expansion,  it  regarded  any 
impediment  to  tertiary  educa- 
tion as  a crime  against  what 
remained  of  the  ethic  of 
socialism,  and  so  did  the  vot- 
ing public. 

So  what  will  be  the  public 
response  to  what  bearing 
recommends  this  week?  How- 
ever carefully  the  report  is 


muted  by  the  Government, 
softening  the  blow  for  poorer 
students,  the  crime  will  be 
committed.  The  cost  of  being  a 
student  will  enormously  in- 
crease, and  the  premise  of  the 
individual  pay-back  will  be  in- 
stalled. never  to  be  removed. 

And  yet,  I predict,  there  will 
be  no  significant  resistance. 
The  NUS  will  organise  protest 
marches,  and  parents  who 
miss  thg  means-test  cut  will  be 
sore.  Some  young  people  will 
undoubtedly  be  deterred  from 
advancing  their  education. 
But  it  is  unlikely  the  country 
will  resist,  and  quite  certain 
the  Government  f eels  safe  in 
perpetrating  this  opening 
stage  of  a wider  revolution. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the 
state  of  higher  education.  . 
Many  people  Involved  in  it, 
whether  teaching,  administer- 1 
ing  or  studying,  have  become 
critically  aware  of  short- _ 
comings  that  have  almost  = 
everything  to  do  with . 
resources.  Life  for  serious  stn- ' 
dents  at  many  universities  is 
one  of  inadequate  tuition  and 
threadbare  academic  staff. 

The  institutions  themselves 
will  not  resist  this  week's 
package,  making  the  (possibly 
naive)  assumption  that  the 
funds  gained  from  student 
contributions  will  be  a net  ad- 
dition to  fee  public  resources 
spent  on  higher  education. 

The  case  for  payment,  more- 
over, rests  cm  a proposition 
that  has  become  more  gener- 
ally accepted;  that  beneficia- 


ries from  this  state  service 
should  be  in  a position  to 
repay  a part  of  it  foam  the  ma- 
terial benefits  they  subse- 
quently gain.  This  is,  of 
course,  rough  justice.  It  cer- 
tainly means  individual  depri- 
vation at  the  edges.  But  there 
is  rough  justice  already.  In  the 
lowering  quality  of  academic 
life.  Hearing  would,  in  a sense, 
re-distribute  the  roughness 
and  the  justice,  contentiously 
but  defenslbly . 

This  belongs,  however,  in  a 
pattern  that  is  beginning  to 
exalt  the  need  for  more  self- 
help  in  other  fields.  That  is 
what  the  pensions  reform 
being  undertaken  by  Frank 
Field  is  all  about  If  s the 
underlying  principle  of  Gor- 
don Brown's  welfare- to-work 
programme,  which  provides  a 
lot  of  public  money  but  im- 
poses obligations  as  well  as 
rights  on  the  individual,  and 
challenges  the  anti-workfare 
shibboleth  that  has  long  domi- 
nated Labour  thinking. 

The  shift  to  a philosophy  of 
duty  is  being  tentatively  done. 
We’re  not  diking  about  the 
end  of  social  insurance  or  the 
abolition  of  tho  welfare  state, 
and  under  Labour  never 
would  he.  The  engine  of  diri- 
gisme is  still  running  hard. 
One  cannot  read  any  of 
Brown's  speeches  without 
being  aware  that  here  is  the 
real  socio-economic  philoso- 
pher of  this  Government,  and 
that  he  believes  most  sol- 
emnly in  ministerial  pro- 
grammes which  rtm  make  the 
country  a better  place. 

But  he  also  believes  in  re- 
prioritising public  money.  An 
underlying  attitude  is  chang- 
ing. At  the  least,  it  catches  a 
public  mood  which  says  that 
students  should  learn  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet  At  most 
it  promotes  the  notion  that 
public  funds  must  be  directed 
to  fewer,  less  exclusive  pur 
poses.  In  higher  education, 
public  funds  palpably  do  not 
deliver.  As  society  gets  richer, 
this  record  helps  to  legitimise 


personal  provision  as  a neces- 
sary form  of  support. 

How  much  further  might 
this  thinking  go?  Frank  Dob- 
son, the  Secretory  of  State  for 
Health,  gave  one  kind  of 
answer  when  he  admitted 
that  every  aspect  of  nhs 
funding  and  spending  was 
under  review.  Over  a 10-year 
period,  there  may  be  no  limit 
to  the  deconstruction  under- 
taken by  the  Blair  Govern- 
ment of  the  received  belief 
that  puhlic  provision  is  the 
uniquely  acceptable  mode  of 
service  pruvlsicm- 

Thls  is  not  a new  discus- 
sion. There  was  a famous  ex- 
change between  JM  Keynes 
and  Friedrich  Hayek,  in 
which  the  great  economist, 
while  wanting  to  agree  with 
Hayek's  free  market  atti- 
tudes, deemed  them  to  be  un- 
acceptable because  of  the 
state  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  Abolish- 
ing welfare  would  not.  as 
Hayek  thought.  Increase  free- 
dom, but  destroy  society. 
"Dangerous  acts,*'  Keynes 
wrote,  "can  be  done  safely  in 
a community  which  thinks 
and  feels  rightly,  which 
would  be  the  way  to  hell  if 
they  were  executed  by  those 
who  think  and  feel  wrongly.” 

The  community  now  has  a 
government  it  trusts,  returned 
by  a huge  majority.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  to  be  careful  with 
this  power,  but  Is  in  a posi- 
tion. which  it  appears  to  be 
aware  of.  to  capitalise  on  the 
public’s  awareness  that  state 
finance  cannot  go  on  for  ever. 
There  was  a time  when  mak- 
ing students  pay  would  have 
been  a very  dangerous  act 
Now  it  has  become  almost  a 
part  of  the  new  normality. 

Tony  Blair  once  speculated 
that  the  real  achievement  of 
the  Labour  government  might 
be  the  reform  of  the  welfare 
state.  The  smooth  destruction 
of  the  student's  privilege  tells 
us  that,  by  2005,  the  inheri- 
tance of  1945  will  be  Just  about 
forgotten. 


The  sash  my 
father  doesn’t 
fancy  wearing 


Mark  Steel 


k':assfe.7v 


WHY,  I wonder,  when 
the  Orange  Order 
called  off  their 
marches  two  weeks  ago  did 
no  politician  scream:  “How 
do  we  know  that  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  a cunning 
ploy?"  Why  did  no  newspaper 
screech  that  "Unless  they’re 
prepared  to  call  off  all 
marches  permanently,  this  is 
simply  a meaningless 

gesture?” 

Why  weren't  there  hordes 
of  worried-looking  commenta- 
tors telling  us  that  Catholics 
were  only  giving  the  decision 
a cautious  welcome,  because 
until  the  Unionists  agreed  to 
de-commission  all  their  foot- 
wear, there  was  nothing  to 
stop  them  grabbing  their  flags 
and  stomping  down  the  street 
all  over  again?  Alter  all,  there 
were  reports  that  David  Trira- 
Ue  had  said  privately:  “We 
have  not  agreed  to  hand  aver 
a single  drum." 

This  would  have  been  less 
extreme  than  the  Unionists' 
response  to  the  ceasefire,  de- 
manding that  any  evidence  of 
surveillance,  intelligence- 
gathering or  fund-raising  by 
the  IRA  should  exclude  Sinn 
Fein  from  the  talks.  Even 
fUnd-raising?  So  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  Ian  Paisley  run- 
ning into  Stormont  yelling: 
“That’s  it  We're  going  home. 
They're  holding  a jumble  sale 
In  Crossmagten." 

For  the  likes  of  Paisley,  it 
seems  that  nothing  less  than 
the  IRA  folding  up  the  entire 
organisation  is  sufficient  be- 
fore accepting  Sinn  Fein  Into 
talks.  As  he  insists  that  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  IRA  are  one  and 
the  same,  this  means  he  Has 
set  an  interesting  philosophi- 
cal puzzle  of  agreeing  to  meet 
someone  only  when  he  can  he 
sure  that  they  don't  exist. 

His  colleague  Peter  Robin- 
son lays  out  a similar  conun- 
drum with  his  persistent  use 
of  the  phrase  “phoney  cease- 
fire". How  can  there  be  such  a 
thing?  Are  the  IRA  planning 
that  once  Sinn  Fein  are  ad- 
mitted to  talks,  theyU  carry 
on  bombing  things,  hoping  no 
one  will  notice?  Will  they  slip 
off  to  a Add  in  Donegal  to 
blow  up  a box  of  tissues,  be- 
cause it’s  In  their  blood  and 
they  just  can’t  help  it? 

Everyone  involved  in  Ire- 
land seems  to  enjoy  making 
peculiar  statements  like  this, 
including  Tony  Blair  with  his  , 
promise  that  “The  peace  train 
will  be  leaving  with  or  with- ' 
out  the  IRA”.  As  if  it's  poss- ; 
foie  to  have  a peace  process 
that  doesn't  include  the 
people  you’re  at  war  with. 
Maybe  Blair  decided  that  if 
the  IRA  didn't  call  a ceasefire 
he’d  go  and  make  peace  with 
the  Dutch.  As  a result  of  all 


this,  you  can’t  blame  North- 
ern Ireland's  Catholics  for 
being  cynical  about  whether 
the  Unionists  really  want 
peace. 

Of  course  they  claim  to 
want  peace.  But  the  schoolboy 

who  says  “give  us  yer  dinner 
money’"  wants  peace,  as  tong 
as  he  gets  the  dinner  money. 

Confederates  in  the  American 
Civil  War  only  wanted  :o 
j keep  slaves  peacefully.  And 
the  Ulster  Unionists  want  the 
peace  that  existed  for  North- 
ern Ireland's  first  so  years, 
when  Protestants  controlled 
every  state  job,  almost  all 
council  housing,  gerryman- 
dered the  electoral  system, 
armed  the  notorious  B- 
specinls  and  had  their 
country  described  by  their 
prime  minister  as  “a  Protes- 
tant land  for  a Protestant 
people". 

The  problem  for  those 
Unionist  lenders  Is  that  their 
Protestant  land  now  looks 
very  different  to  most  Protes- 
tants than  it  did  SO  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  a proud  Unionist 
father  could  say  to  his  son: 
“Come  with  me  to  your  Uncle 
Frank  In  the  Orange  Order 
and  he'll  sort  you  out  a Job." 
Now  he  can  only  say;  “Come 
with  me  to  your  Uncle  Frank 
in  the  Orange  Order  and  he'll 
sort  you  out  a bowler  hat.  You 
can  wear  it  to  the  dole  office.'' 

So  most  Protestants  have 
less  and  less  reason  to  sup- 
port the  Union.  Which  is  why, 
whereas  in  197-1  the  Ulster 
Workers'  Council  could  mobi- 
lise virtually  every  Protestant 
in  the  Province,  now  Orange 
marches  appeal  to  a few  hun- 
dred. and  if  likely  to  face 
opposition  can  be  called  off. 

Apart  from  anything  else,  it 
must  seem  strange  being  loyal 
to  a royal  family  that  isn’t 
even  loyal  to  each  other. 
Maybe  this  explains  the  splin- 
tering loyalist  groups.  Some 
are  loyal  to  Charles  and  Ca- 
milla. while  others  are  loyal  to 
Diana  — with  one  faction  of 
the  PUP  loyal  to  Will  Carting. 

ALL  this  creates  a prob- 
lem for  those  who  wish 
Northern  Ireland  to 
stay  British.  From  its  birth, 
the  state  could  only  function 
if  the  Protestant  majority  felt 
they  had  something  to  gain  by 
supporting  the  Union,  so  it 
was  essential  that  they  were 
made  to  feel  a privileged  elite. 

As  that  sense  of  privilege 
recedes,  working-class  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  have 
more  and  more  reason  to  real- 
ise how  much  they  have  in 
common.  Both  like  Van  Mor- 
rison, pipe  bands  and  pubs 
that  do  lock-ins,  and  both 
have  got  bugger  an  out  of 
being  British. 

For  a sense  of  unity 
requires  not  the  ideas  of 
Republicanism  or  Unionism, 
which  are  incapable  of  relat- 
ing to  both  communities,  but 
of  socialism  which  sits  frus- 
tratedly  on  the  edge  Like  one 
of  these  women  who  are  bril- 
liant at  matchmaking,  eager 
for  a chance  to  say:  “You 
really  ought  to  try  going  out 
with  each  other  some  time, 
you  know.  You'd  get  on  better 
than  you  think." 


Under  Tony  Blair’s  eye . . . couturier  John  Galliano,  Oscar -winners  Wallace  and  Gromit,  the  Greenwich  Millennium  dome,  and  designer  Paul  Smith 

Britain  can  remake  it 

We  used  to  be  the  world’s  workshop.  Now  we’re  its  design,  music  and  film  studio. 
We  have  a chance,  says  Tony  Blair,  to  reshape  our  image  before  the  Millennium 


Britain  was  once 
the  workshop  of 
the  world.  It  led  the 
Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  defined 
by  ship-boildizig,  mhitng  and 
heavy  industry-  Even  today,  if 
MPs  pushed  for  a debate  on 
shipbuilding  they  would  prob- 
ably get  one.  But  if  they 
pushed  for  a debate  on  the 
design  industry,,  they  would, 
probably  be  dismissed  as  con- 
centrating on  trivia.  Yet  more 
ppopfo  now  work  in -Him 'and 
TV  in  the  car  industry — 
let  alone  In  ship-trending-  Tbe 
overseas  earnings  of  British 


rock  music  exceeu 
ated  by  the  steel  industry. 

I believe  we  are  now  in  toe 
middle  of  a second  revolution, 
defined  In  part  by  new  infor- 
mation technology,  hut  alsoby 
creativity.  Once  agam  Britain 
can  claim  to  be  teadmg  the 
way.  We  can  say  with  pride 
that  we  are  the  “deap  work- 
shop  of  fee  world"  —leading  a 
creative  revtontion- 
Tonight  I am  hosting  a 
reception  at  Downing  Sheet 
fcrsonMcfthe  best  tatentem 
fashion,  architecture. 
design,  graphics,  animation 

and  film.  I want to 
because  they  are  a 
cess  story  and  don’t  oflgPJg 
fo?  credit  they  deserve-  J^ey 
are  beaming  a power  in  the 

British  economy- 

Design  is  worth 
and  employs  moretfaan^.g» 
seven  out  of  eight  of  tte 


nles  are  British.  Our  fashion 
l designers  have  been  snapped 
up  by  some  erf  the  most  IHnstrl- 
ous  houses:  Stella  McCartney 
at  Cbloe.  John  Galliano  at 
Dior,  Alexander  McQueen  at 
Givenchy. 

Britain’s  architects  lead  foe 
world  in  foe  range  and  quality 
of  their  work  — from  Norman 
Foster  and  Terry  Farrell  to 
Zaha  Hadid  and  Kate  Heron. 
We  are  having  a renaissance 
in  British  Elm  making;  Britain 
took  four  Oscars  for  anima- 
tion. with  Nick  Park,  maker  of 
Wallace  and  Gromit,  leading 
the  way. 

Our  rock  music  is  taking 
both  America  and  Europe  by 
fitnrm;  our  musicals  are  play- 
ing to  packed  audiences  in 
over  20  ajuntrles.  And  London 
Is  now  foe  city  for  good  food, 
great  restaurants  and  the  most 


Tl«1  In  i 

Innovative  products  are  whi- 
ning new  markets  for  us.  Nine 
out  of  10  Formula  One  cars  are 
designed  ami  built  In  Britain. 
Psion  personal  organisers. 
Bullfrog  electronic  games,  foe 
puracefl  torch,  James  Dysoo’s 
bagless  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
artificial  limbs  designed  by 
Eflatchfords  — they  an  demon- 
strate foe  breadth  of  British 
product  design.  

These  people  are  ambassa- 
dors for  New  Britain.  They 
embody  strong  British  charac- 
teristics as  valuable  to  Vs 
today  as  they  have  ever  beau 
know-how.  creativity,  tonova- 
Hnn  risk-taking,  and  most  or 


all,  originality.  All  foe  things 
that  put  us  ahead  of  the  game 
150  years  ago  are  once  again 
giving  us  a competitive  edge 

Cynics  might  say  that  pro- 
moting British  designers  or 
film  makers  is  modish.  I say 
these  are  foe  new  entrepre- 
neurs, tire  wealfo  creators,  and 
deserve  our  backing.  So  chang- 
ing foe  warm*  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Heritage  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Culture,  Media  and 
Sports  is  not  a gimmick.  It  is  a 
symbol  that  we  mean  to  look 
forward,  not  back.  That  is  why 
I aalmri  foe  new  department  to 
bring  together  creative  talents, 
such  as  Alan  McGee  of  Cre- 
ation Records  and  the  fashion 
designer  Paul  Smith  to  look  at 
how  .we  can  boost  our  creative 
industries. 

I want  all  government  agen- 
cies to  be  shouting  about  tills 
British  success  story.  I want 
foe  British  Tourist  Authority 
to'  build  an  what  they  have 
done  already  in  re-shaping 
Britain's  image  abroad  and 
drawing  attention  to  the  coun- 
try’s remarkable  successes. 

Of  course,  people  want  to 
enjoy  our  paianea.  castles  and 
monuments.  But  they  also 
want  to  come  to  our  vibrant 
cities  — and  not  just  London. 
Many  of  our  cities  now  dis- 
play modern  British  architec- 
ture, fashion,  music  and  de- 
sign. Business  benefits  from 
Hifc  forward-looking,  dynamic 
vision  of  our  country.  That  is 
why  I have  asked  those  in- 
volved in  trade  fairs  abroad, 


as  well  as  the  British  Council 
and  others,  to  look  at  how 
they  are  selling  Britain. 

But  I want  to  do  more. 
Though  I value  the  role  of 
tradition  in  the  tourist  indus- 
try, I don’t  believe  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  clich&i  images  that 
no  longer  reflect  the  people  we 
are.  We  ran  show  a fresh  face 
to  foe  world. 

Tonight  i wm  ask 
some  of  the  design- 
ers to  help  in  that 
task,  by  projecting 
New  Britain  In 
three  specific  ways. 

First,  foe  Millennium  gives 
us  perhaps  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  make  people  look 
afresh  at  Britain  — at  its  origi- 
nality, vitality  and  energy. 
The  done  at  Greenwich  may 
have  drawn  some  sharp  criti- 
cism, but  I believe  it  gives  us 
foe  best  possible  showcase  for 
Britain.  Many  people  I will 
meet  tonight  have  ideas  about 
how  we  can  use  British  design 
either  under  foe  dome  or  in 
the  run-up  to  the  year  2000. 

Britain  is  hosting  several 
international  summits  in  the 
next  three  years.  I want  to  see 
how  we  can  use  these  events 
to  promote  the  creative  indus- 
tries in  which  Britain  excels, 
and  will  he  ASkfag  foe  design- 
ers to  come  up  with  new  ways 
to  do  this. 

Third,  I want  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  first  impres- 
sions and  the  need  to  give  our 
visitors  a strong  sense  of  Brit- 


ain’s energy  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  here.  That  could  be 
done  if  we  used  our  airports, 
train  links  and  ports  as  oppor- 
tunities to  give  a fresh  im- 
press® ion.  BAA  are  deter- 
mined to  champion  British 
artists  at  their  airports.  I be- 
lieve that  our  young  designers 
should  be  given  a chance,  too. 

I am  grateflil  to  tie  Design 
Council,  which  has  agreed  to 
hold  brainstorming  sessions 
in  the  autumn  on  these 
themes.  Tbe  cnnrinalnnq  win 
be  reported  back  to  me 
directly. 

The  world  wffl  he  looking  at 
Britain.  Not  just  because  of 
the  new  government  and  tbe 
new  politics,  but  because  we 
win  be  hosting  key  world  sum- 
mits — gatherings  of  tbe  G7, 
the  European  Union  (when 
Britain  holds  the  EU  presi- 
dency), foe  Asia-Europe  con- 
ference and  foe  Common- 
wealth Heads  of  Government. 
And  in  2000,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  wiD  be  on  Greenwich. 
These  give  us  a once-in-a-llfe- 
time  chance  to  reshape  foe 
world's  view  of  Britain. 

When  I talk  about  Britain  as 
a "Young  Country*’,  I mean  an 
, attitude  of  mind  as  much  as 
! anything.  I mean  we  should 
think  of  ourselves  as  a 
country  that  cherishes  its 
past  its  traditions,  and  its 
unique  cultural  inheritance, 
hut  does  not  live  in  foe  past.  A 
country  that  is  not  resting  on 
past  glories,  but  hungry  for 
future  success. 
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Eugene  Shoemaker 


In  search  of 


cosmic  pearls 


Eugene  Merle 
Shoemaker,  who 
has  died  in  a car 
accident  in  Austra- 
lia at  the  age  of  69,  i 
was  the  man  who  brought 
cosmic  hazard  home  to  Earth 
— and  persuaded  Nasa  to  i 
send  a geologist  to  the  Moon.  I 
He  was  one  of  the  first  earth 
scientists  to  turn  his  eyes  j 
elsewhere  in  the  solar  system 
and,  by  his  death,  he  and  his 
wife  Carolyn  had  together  or 
separately  discovered  32  com- 
ets and  1,125  asteroids.  One  of 
them  held  the  attention  of  the  | 
entire  world:  Comet  Shoe- 
maker-Levy 9,  which  crashed 
into  Jupiter  in  a serial  on- 
slaught of  thermonuclear  pro- 
portions over  several  days  — 
the  famous  “string  of  pearls” 
— in  1994. 

But  the  story  begins  with  a 
handful  of  marbles,  a family 
keepsake  handed  to  him  in 
1935,  at  the  age  of  seven,  by 
bis  mother.  They  were  real 
agate;  the  young  Shoemaker 
was  fascinated.  A year  later, 
his  father  took  him  to  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota, 
and  showed  him  rose  quartz: 
he  started  collecting  miner- 
als. From  then  on  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Shoemaker 
would  become  a geologist 
The  family  moved  from  Buf- 
falo to  Hollywood  in  1942  (his 
father  got  a job  on  a sound 
stage)  and  the  high-school  kid 
got  a summer  job  as  an  ap- 
prentice lapidary,  cutting  and 
polishing  stones;  he  was  by 
then  already  an  accomplished 
field  geologist  He  studied  at 
the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena  and 
had  graduated  by  19,  and  fin- 
ished his  masters  in  1948,  at 
20.  That  year  he  joined  the  US 
Geological  Survey  to  begin 
looking  for  uranium  deposits 
in  western  Colorado. 

His  comet  co-discoverer. 
David  Levy,  said  that  was  the 
year  he  decided  to  aim  a little 
higher.  "Why  will  we  go  to 
the  Moon?  To  explore  it  of 
course!  And  who  Is  the  best 
person  to  do  that?  A geologist, 
of  course!  I took  the  first  fork 
that  went  to  the  Moon  that 
morning;”  he  recalled. 

A historian  of  the  Apollo 
programme,  Andrew  Chaikin, 


credits  Gene  Shoemaker  with 
putting  together,  from 
scratch,  “nearly  single-han- 
dedly, a new  scientific  disci- 
pline called  lunar  geology”. 
Shoemaker  decided  on  that 
fateful  day,  at  20.  to  work  out 
what  formed  the  craters  on 
the  Moon.  He  studied  vulca-  i 
nology,  taught  himself  French 
and  German  at  Princeton  and 
then  began  studying  ancient  i 
volcanoes  on  a Navajo  reser- 
vation  in  northern  Arizona ! 
where  he  also  discovered  ura-  j 
nium  deposits.  | 

He  was  with  his  wife-to-be, . 
Carolyn  Spellman,  a poultry 
farmer's  daughter  from 
Chico,  California,  when  he 
went  to  look  at  Meteor  Crater. 


‘Not  going  to  the 
Moon  and  banging 
on  it  with  my  own 
hammer  has  been 
my  life’s  biggest 
disappointment1 


Arizona.  At  the  time,  no  one 
knew  what  this  4,000ft  wide 
hole  in  the  ground  actually 
was.  A collapsed  salt  dome?  A 
volcanic  explosion?  Shoe- 
maker’s was  the  first  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  it  he  cal- 
culated that  about  50,000 
years  ago  an  Iron  meteorite 

150ft  across  ^ slammed  Vnfrv 

the  ground  with  the  force  of  a 
20  megaton  nuclear  bomb. 
The  force  vaporised  every 
fragment  of  the  bullet  and  left 
only  a vast  bullet  hole. 

He  worked  this  out  by  me- 
ticulous analysis  of  the  way  ■ 
the  debris  was  “shocked”  by 
impact  the  way  it  had  heated, 
turned  to  glass,  or  metamor- 
phosed.  The  next  question 
was:  what  made  the  Moon’s 
craters?  In  1959  Shoemaker  j 
began  making  a lunar  precur- 1 
sor  map.  to  begin  trying  to 
make  sense  of  geology  250,000  i 
miles  away.  But  be  also  began 
looking  for  rocks  on  Earth 
that  might  show  evidence  of  1 
sudden,  violent  shock,  such 
as  a thump  from  an  asteroid,  j 


At  Nordlingen  in  Germany  | 
he  Found  a whole  cathedral 
made  of  suevlte,  the  stuff, 
formed  In  a cosmic  collision. 
Everyone  else  had  always  be- 1 
lieved  the  rock  to  be  volcanic. 
"At  that  moment,"  he 
recalled.  “I  was  the  only  geol- 
ogist in  the  world  who  knew 
itr 

In  I960  the  US  Geological 
Survey  put  him  in  charge  of  a 
new  discipline  called  astro- 
geology  and.  using  two  of  the 
highest-resolution  telescopes 
available,  he  began  trying  to 
decipher  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  Moon.  Shoemaker 
wanted  to  be  an  astronaut 
Nasa  turned  him  down  on 
helath  grounds.  "Not  going  to 
the  Moon  and  banging  on  it 
with  my  own  iwwmw  has 
been  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ment in  life,”  he  said  last 
year.  "But  then  I probably 
wouldn't  have  gone  to  Palo 
mar  Observatory  to  take 
some  25,000  films  of  the  night 
sky  with  Carolyn  — she 
scanned  them  all  — and  we 
wouldn't  have  had  the  thrills 
of  finding  those  funny  things 
that  go  hump  In  the  night.” 

He  could  not  get  to  the 
Moon  himself,  but  he  knew  a 
man  who  could;  many  of 
them.  He  began  pressing  Nasa 
to  include  scientists  in  the 
Apollo  programme.  He  man- 
aged to  get  one  on  Apollo  17: 
Harrison  Schmitt,  who  then 
trained  Pete  Conrad  and  Alan 
Bean  of  Apollo  12;  gradually, 
the  scientific  community  got 
astronauts  interested  in  the 
terrain  on  which  they  would 
one  day  land.  But  In  the  end 
Shoemaker  was  disappointed. 

“In  the  six  Moon  landings, 
we  never  demonstrated  that 
important  discoveries  could 
be  made  from  field  observa- 
tion,” he  said.  ‘‘Apollo  was 
not  a Highlight  in  my  career 
by  any  means.  The  main  issue 
for  me  was  not  flags  and  foot- 
prints, but  to  show  why  you 
needed  a human  being  there.” 

He  helped  change  the  way 
the  world  was  seen.  Two  de- 
cades ago,  most  earth  scien- 
tists thought  of  changes  on 
the  planet  as  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible. Now  they  under- 
stand that  Earth,  like  Mars, 
the  Moon  and  Jupiter,  is  in  a 
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ANSA  Jwwfc  wha  hai 
died  wir  Am  Aland 


don’s  Nsqok^  Kkn  TlttttR 
In  it*  halcyon  days  whim  n>  ■ 
mg  there  was  to  Mu  a unit, 
cal  conspiracy,  ett  staring 
excitement  af  dUeoverfng 
new  nim  •xperfeocM.  , - 
Her  work  wouM  not  fit  Into 
any  institutional  job  dezerip- 
tton.  though  * he  was  ortgl- 
nally  engaged  In  the  poet  of 
assistant  manageress  on  Nsfr 
Day  1960,  when  she-  was  25.  2* 


the  following  years  her  title 
was  at  various  times  chanted 
to  floor  manageress,  head 
receptionist,  relief  manager, 
assistant  theatre  manager,. 
Hie  tides  did  not  master:! 
what  counted  was  her  pres-. 
enc«\  which,  was  .ubiquitous  - 
and  reassuring.  She  was  - 
handsome,  imposing,  witty 
and  always  charming.  She 
seemed  to  know  everyone- 

She  had  a gift  for  recruiting 
staff;  In  her  day  the.  usher- 
ettes wort?  unemployed  art- 
ists. actresses,  film-makers  or 
writers,  and  Vanda  was,  in- 
deed. adamant  that  tearing 
tickets  at  the  door  could  only 
be  done  by  people  who  could 
talk  intelligently  about  £lsen- 
stein  and  Griffith  and  Hitch- 
cock and  Bunuel. 

If  Vanda  Jones  had  a life 
away  than  the  National  Film 
Theatre,  she  never  really  ad- 
mitted to  it  She  would  con- 
fess that  she  hart  once  been  an 
actress  and  that  Angus 
McBean  had  photographed 
her.  Certainly  she  had  a fine 
voice  and  exemplary  diction. 
From  her  stage  day’s,  too,  she 
inherited  the  unshakeable  de- 
termination that  the  show 
must  go  on. 

When  she  did  occasionally 
disappear  from  the  foyer,  it 
was  generally  to  do  a simulta- 
neous translation  commen- 
tary for  some  foreign  film  ~ 
revealing  linguistic  skills,  no 
doubt  Associated  with  her 
love  of  travelling.  She  aban- 
doned the  NTT  once  a year  to 
moke  ambitious  holiday  ex- 
cursions. each  time  systemat- 
ically exploring  some  new 
and  preferably  remote  region. 
The  former  administrator  of 
the  NFT  and  the  Museum  of 
the  Moving  Image,  Leslie 
Hardcastle.  recalls  that  "the 
BFI  once  lost  her  In  a military 
coup  d'etat  .in  the  Middle  East 
and  had  to  appeal  to  the  For- 
eign Office  to  trace  her.  Luck- 
ily the  Foreign  Office  official 
responsible  turned  out  to  he  a 
regular  and  appreciative  pat- 
ron of  the  NFT;  and  we  got 
her  back  very  soon.” 

Unhappy  with  new  manage- 
ment styles  at  the  NFT,  she 
accepted  early  retirement  In 
September  1993.  Even  after 
that  the  NFT  continued  to  be 
her  single  passion,  though 
she  deplored  its  gradual  drift 
to  the  impersonal  style  of  any 
urban  repertory  theatre.  Nor 
was  she  cheered  to  read  in  the 
Guardian  last  year  that  the 
chairman  of  the  British  Film 
Institute  (which  runs  the 
NFT)  dismissing  as  “a  bunker 
under  Waterloo  Bridge”  the 
cinema  which  Vanda  Jones 
and  her  contemporaries  cre- 
ated and  which  Londoners 
have  loved  for  over  40  years. 
Perhaps  she  would  have  been 
disarmed  to  know  that  the 
NFT  is  to  present  a special 
memorial  screening  of  one  of. 
her  favourite  films  In 
October. 


Dr  Rhrt»mgiror  in  1994  with  images  of  the  Shoemaker-Levy  9 Comet's  impact  with  Jupiter  photograph:  joyce  naltchavan 


MriH  of  cosmic  firing  line  and 
that  at  Intervals  kilometre- 
sized  cometary  and  asteroid 
projectiles  catastrophically 
alter  the  course  of  life  on 
Earth.  In  1996,  he  was  trying 
to  persuade  Nasa  to  visit 
more  asteroids. 

"You  don’t  have  to  land,” 
he  told  a conference  in  Balti- 
more. “You  can  just  orbit 
these  things  and  go  down  and 
visit  them.  The  science  to  be 
done  is  at  the  right  scale  for 


human  observers  and  there 
are  very  basic  questions 
about  how  the  solar  system  is 
put  together  that  we  can  ex- 
plore in  these  primitive  ob- 
jects.” 

Earlier  this  year,  he  was 
placing  bets  that  space  probes 
would  detect  life  on  Europe,  a 
moon  of  Jupiter,  before  they 
found  it  on  Mars.  "It  is  the 
only  other  place  in  the  solar 
system  where  we  have  an 
ocean  of  water  and  if  yon  are 


going  to  look  for  life,  that  is 
where  I would  put  my  chips.” 

He  was  a bluff;  cheerful  fig- 
ure with  a taste  for  string  ties 
and  straight  talk.  He  and 
Carolyn  went  every  year  to 
Australia  to  look  for  meteor 
craters  (In  wet  climates,  they 
erode  too  swiftly).  On  July  18, 
near  Alice  Springs,  there  was 
a car  accident  He  was  fatally 
injured,  she  suffered  broken 
ribs  but  is  expected  to 
recover.  He  Is  survived  by 


two  daughters  and  a son.  and 
a legacy  of  extraordinary 
work.  "In  my  opinion,1'  said 
Dr  Tom  Gehrels  of  the  Lunar 
and  Planetary  Laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Arizona, 
"Gene  was  the  greatest  plane- 
tary astronomer  living." 


Ttm  Radford 


Eugene  Merle  Shoemaker,  geol- 
ogist and  astronomer,  born  April 
8.  7928:  died  July  18. 1997 


Godfrey  Wicksteed 


Letters 


By  square  rig  around  Cape  Horn 


Godfrey  wicksteed, 
who  has  died  aged 
98,  saw  more  of  this 
earth,  in  more  un- 
usual circumstances,  than 
most  of  us.  He  flirled  sails  at 
the  top  of  sailing  ship  masts 
the  height  of  a 15-storey  build- 
ing, wrote  and  acted  a play  In 
mid-Atlantic  on  a bankrupt 
Swedish-speaking  ship  and 
was  the  last  surviving  Eng- 
lishman to  round  Cape  Horn 
under  a true  working  sail. 

He  was  born  in  Padibam, 
Lancashire,  the  son  of  a Uni- 
tarian minister  Esther  and  a 
Quaker  mother.  When  he  was 
six,  the  family  moved  to 
Letchworth  Garden  City. 
Godfrey's  love  of  sailing  ships 
was  encouraged  by  his  grand- 
father, a Dante  scholar  and 
economist,  who  took  him  sail- 
ing in  his  Norwegian  Har- 
danger  faering  and  he  became 
an  experienced  sailor  In  the 
ketch  which  his  Uncle  Sam 
had  built  for  sailing  around 
Britain. 

Godfrey  was  sent  to  Bedales 
School  where  he  led  a happy, 
largely  outdoor,  life  and  met 
the  girl  he  was  later  to  marry, 
Erica  Weiss.  Having  left 
school  during  the  first  world 
war,  he  reconciled  his  paci- 
fism and  determination  not  to 
shirk  danger  by  joining  the  | 
merchant  navy.  After  two 
years  an  hospital  ships,  he  I 
seized  the  chance  to  become 
an  ordinary  seaman  and 
joined  one  of  the  last  commer- 
cially registered  four-masted 
barques,  the  BeUands,  loading 
coal  at  Newport,  south  Wales, 
bound  for  Buenos  Aires.  She 


went  out  on  the  night  tide.  As 
the  ship  began  to  smell  the 
open  sea,  the  bosun  said: 
“You,  go  and  loose  the  main 
upper  to'  gallants.”  Godfrey 
would  be  sent  up  the  main 
mast  in  pitch  dark  with  the 
whole  ship  shaking  as  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  canvas  were 
hoisted. 

They  took  timber  to  Austra- 
lia, grain  to  Chile  and  linseed 
to  Hull  They  survived  storms 
in  the  north  Atlantic;  sails 
being  carried  away  in  the 
Channel;  they  swam  in  the 
doldrums  to  catch  huge  tunny  1 
fish;  made  cakes  with  the  tal- 
low meant  for  greasing  the 
tackle  and  washed  in  rainwa- 1 
ter  collected  from  the  deck. 

Once,  when  be  was  an  able 
seaman  on  board  the  Swedish  I 
Transocean,  the  captain  | 
asked  Godfrey  to  interpret 
while  he  entertained  an 
English  skipper  who  asked 
what  Godfrey  was  doing  on 
this  ship.  'Tm  putting  in  my  : 
sea  time  so  that  1 can  eventu- 
ally become  a master,  same  as 
you  Sir,”  replied  Godfrey. 
The  older  men  were  amused, 
since  to  become  qualified  be- 
fore the  last  serious  sailing 
ships  had  been  driven  from 
the  oceans  was  a forlorn  hope. 
But  luck  was  on  his  side.  In 
1034,  having  gained  his  extra- 
master’s  certificate  (square 
rigged)  he  was  asked  by  Alan 
Villiers,  whom  he  had  met  on 
an  earlier  voyage,  to  take 
command  of  the  Joseph  Con- 
rad and  bring  her  from  Co- 1 
penhagen  to  London.  I 

That  year,  too,  he  married  I 
while  studying  for  a degree  at , 


Capt  Wicksteed:  'Go  and  loose  the  main  upper  to’  gallants' 


London  University  and  teach- 
ing navigation.  Thai  Kurt 
Hahn  invited  him  to  join  the 
staff  at  Gordonstoun  School 
where  he  and  his  now-preg- 
nant wife  were  expected  to  be 
as  hardy  as  the  bciys.  As  a 
nautical  instructor  he  took 
the  older  boys  across  the 
North  Sea  in  the  Henrietta,  in 
which  he  found  Philip  Mount- 1 
batten  a cheerful  and  reliable  I 
crew  member. 

By  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war,  the  Wicksteeds  j 
were  at  Wlmpole  Park 1 
Teacher  Training  College  ; 


near  Cambridge,  after  which 
Godfrey  became  headmaster 
of  Wfcken  School  near  Ely.  He 
then  made  his  main  contribu- 
tion to  education  by  joining 
Beckett  Park  Training  Col- 
lege in  Leeds.  Brought  np  a 
Quaker  by  his  mother,  Wick- 
steed was  an  active  member 
or  the  Friends  Guild  of  Teach- 
ers throughout  his  career. 

Then  in  1957,  Alan  Villiers, 
listed  him  as  first  mate  on  the 
second  Mayflower  then  being 
constructed  in  Brixham.  and 
be  was  asked  to  be  rigging 
adviser  on  the  recently  res- 


cued Cutty  Sark  at  Green- 
wich. Godfrey  was  an  in- 
spired choice.  He  became 
deeply  attached  to  the  old 
ship  and  helped  with  count- 
less educational  projects  to 
allow  visitors  to  get  a whiff  of 
life  at  sea.  He  was  87  when  the 
insurers  finally  stopped  him 
going  aloft  to  fix  things.  In 
1995  he  was  awarded  a medal 
by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Cape  Homers,  the  last 
Englishman  alive  to  have 
rounded  it  under  square  rig 
in  a true  working  ship. 

Godfrey  was  loved  by  chil- 
dren. In  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  he  helped  children  at 
his  local  primary  school  with 
their  reading.  Once  a small 
boy  was  overheard  discussing 
whether  Mr  Wicksteed  would 
have  seen  whales.  "Don’t  be 
silly,”  said  his  friend, 
“whales  weren’t  Invented 
then." 

He  enjoyed  mountain  walk- 
ing, singing  songs  and 
rounds,  and  toning  stories.  He 
was  a kind,  imaginative  and 
practical  man  with  great  en- 
ergy and  infectious  enthusi- 
asm. His  wife  predeceased 
him  last  May.  But  Godfrey 
had  one  more  event  at  sea  to 
attend.  In  June  at  a reunion 
of  the  crew  of  the  Mayflower 
U in  Plymouth  they  laid  a 
wreath  at  sea  “for  the  watch 
below”.  Now  he  is  with  those 
old  shipmates  hinwif 


Professor  Steven  Rase,  of  the 
Open  University,  writes:  The 
enthusiasm  of  J Z Young 
(obituary.  July  14)  for  all 
things  octopody  led  him  to 
note  how  well  they  could 
learn  and  remember,  and 
hence  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
to  pioneering  work  on  the 
brain  mechanisms  involved 
in  these  processes,  long  be- 
fore anyone  else  in  the  biolog- 
ical community  was  prepared 
to  accept  that  this  was  a feasi- 
ble area  of  research.  Al- 
though very  much  a whole- 
organism  zoologist  he  lent 
his  support  to  those  Like  my- 
self wanting  to  apply  bio- 
chemical and  molecular  bio- 
logical methods  to  the  study 
of  memory. 

In  1992  he  gave  the  opening 
talk  at  the  first  European 
Research  Conference  on  the 
Neural  Mechanisms  of  Learn- 
ing and  Memory.  He  sat 
through  the  five-day  meeting, 
and  enthralled  os  at  the  end 
with  an  impromptu  and  criti- 
cal account  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  our 
achievements.  I am,  I know, 
but  one  of  the  many  who 
found  him  inspirational. 


James  Ross  Moore  writes:  To 
generations  of  Los  Angelenos, 
the  great  arts  patron  Dorothy 
Chandler  (obituary,  July  14) 
was  simply  “Buffy”  — a ver- 
sion of  her  maiden  name, 
Dorothy  Bufftun.  She  was 
heir  to  the  Buff  urns  depart- 
ment stores,  which  for  years 
somehow  remained  coolly 
genteel  if  anachronistic  ha- 
vens, even  as  the  areas  sur- 
rounding them  collapsed  into 
violence.  They  evoke  an 
Image  of  20th  century  south- 
ern California  just  as  power- 
ful as  Buffy’s  Music  Center. 


Philip  Cockweil  writes:  Your 
obituary  on  Alexander  Cor- 
dell (July  17)  repeats  the  long 
standing  error  that  Die  Pen- 
deryn  “was  hanged  for  the 
alleged  killing  of  a soldier 
during  the  1831  Merthyr 
Riots.”  The  charge  against 
Penderyn  was  "riotously  as- 
saulting . . . and  feloniously 
attacking  and  wounding  Dan- 
iel Black  of  the  93rd  Regiment 
with  a bayonet  while  he  was 
on  duty."  The  soldier  gave 
evidence  at  the  trial  admit- 
ting he  did  not  really  know 
who  bad  attacked  him. 


David  Robinson 


Vanda  Jones,  cinema  manager, 
bom  March  14,  1935;  died  June 
28. 1997 


Birthdays 


Death  Notices 


Brenda  Tyler 


Godfrey  Garton  Wicksteed,  mas- 
ter mariner  and  teacher,  bam 
June  11. 1899;  died  July  4. 1997 


Harry  Barnes,  Labour  MP, 
6U  Simon  Barnes,  sports 
writer,  46;  George  Clinton,  1 
singer,  guitarist,  56^  Willem  i 
Dafoe,  actor,  42;  Bob  Dole, 
former  US  presidential  candi- 
date, 74;  Bryan  Forties,  nov- 
elist  and  film  producer,  71; 1 
Danny  Glover,  actor,  50; 
Jimmy  Hill,  broadcaster, , 
footballer.  69;  Ann  Howard,  j 
mezzo-soprano.  61;  Gen  Sir 
Charles  Huxtable,  former  C- 


in-C,  UK  Land  Forces,  66;  Jo- 
anna Kennedy,  civil  engi- 
neer. .47;  Bonnie  Langford, 
actress.  33;  Prof  Sir  Ronald 
Mason,  chemist.  67;  Mlreille 
Matbieu,  singer.  51;  Dr 
David  Quarmby.  chairman, 
British  Tourist  Authority,  56; 
Harold  Rhodes,  cricket  um- 
pire, 61;  Terence  Stomp,  ac- 
tor, 59:  Anthony  Steen,  Con- 
servative MP,  SB;  Diane  Yeo. 
charity  commissioner,  52. 


THORPE,  DnU  died  pracetuUv.  tern  a 
courageous  Rptt.  on  July  lUt  il  SI 


Gaartm.  Tooting  Funeral  V Mo*  glace  at 
Our  Cody  ot  Lourdes.  Haalamre  on  Mon- 


day 2801  July  u < am.  Flowed,  or  dooa- 
VOns  to  TTie  Bfiuati  Heart  Foundation,  cfo  Q 


M Lull  & Partners  LM , 84  Lion  Lent,  HMfo- 
mare.  Surrey  CUE  UH 


In  Memoriam 


JOKES.  Mm  Cordon  (Dr).  3K?M  » 
22.7JU  Owl  Peruvian  Andos,  loved  always 
Como 


•To  glace  your  amount wneni  tetopnora 

owi  m tsar  at  u*  oi?i  713  *w>  tatwean 

9am  and  3pm  Monr-Frt 


NOTICE  TO 
C&G  BORROWERS 


Jackdaw 


C&Gs  variable  interest  rates  are  to  increase 
by  0.25%  per  annum. 


The  increase  lakes  effect  on  23  July  1997 
for  loans  where  no  notice  period  for  rate 
changes  is  required. 


For  loans  where  a noticr  period  is 
required,  borrowers  have  already  been 
sent  individual  notification. 


Gastro-techno 


Far  loans  in  aur  annual  instalment  review 
scheme,  the  change  will  be  reflected  in 
payments  from  March  1998. 


This  notice  does  n at  apply  to  new  variable  rate 
loans  which  started  on  or  after  14  July  1997 
as  they  are  already  on  ibe  new  rate,  nor  does 
it  apply  to  mortgages  with  a fixed  interest  rate. 


Cheltenham  &Gtoucester 


( Ziehenham  & Cbmoesur  pk  Barnett  Way  Cbncester  CLt  3RL 


FOR  those  of  os  of  a less  than 
avant-garde  disposition, 
whenever  thoughts  turn  to 
our  nether  regions — not  that 
low — it  is  generally  because 
we  are  hungry  and  our  stom- 
ach is  doing  its  level  best  to 
ensure  we  know  it 
The  less  than  dignified 
growl  escaping  this  cavern- 
ous pit  is  more  often  the 
cause  of  embarrassment  than 
any  form  of  investigation,  yet 
Marko  Licky  Waschke  be- 
lieves such  gastrinal  solilo- 
quies are  deserving  of  much 


loftier  attention.  Accordingly 
he  and  his  company  present 
The  Crypts  of  Lieberkeuhn.0 
stomach  symphony!  What? 
Indeed! 

Marko  sheds  some  much 
I needed  light  on  this  bizarre 
fascination:  “It  is  an  explora- 
tion of  our  gastro  and  Intesti- 
nal anatomy  and  reveals  the 
beauty  of  its  sounds.  With  this 
work  I want  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  our  inner  body 
through  incessant  sounds  of 
the  stomach,  breathing  and  di- 
gestive system:  All  sound  pro- 
ducers, all  constantly  at 
work.” 

Gastronomic  art.  In  Trace 


Mr  Shrink 


Mir  Daydream:  A dangerous 
and  charismatic  individual 
shaped  like  a blue  cloud. 
Coldly  instills  his  own  wild 
self-delusion  into  soft,  young 
heads.  Undoubtedly  the  Kor- 
esh  of  the  clan. 

Mr  Happy:  Happy’s  uncon- 
vincing rictus  grin  is  a poi- 
gnant indication  of  unrelent- 


ing inner  turmoil.  This  des- 
perate projection  of  phoney 
rapture  suggests  a turbulent 
psyche,  chewed  up  by  con- 
stantly raging  mood  swings. 
Mr  Impossible:  Quasi-aufis- 
tic.  Does  dead  hard  sums  very 
quickly.  Harmless,  but  he  en- 
courages unrealistically  high 
goal  attainment  ambition. 

Mr  Fussy:  Cleans  lumps  OT 
coal  and  staightens  blades  of 
grass.  Textbook  anal-reten- 
tive. A simmering  cauldron 
of  unfulfilled  purity. 

Mr  Uppity:  Arch  and 
haughty  churlishness  trans- 
lates as  an  imploring  scream 
for  love  an  acceptance.  Is  this 
you?  is  it? 

Mr  Strong:  Square.  Red.  Ob- 
session with  exterior  strength 
implies  a clandestine  Nietzs- 
chian  "witt-to-power”  moral- 
ity. Overemphasis  on  the 
physical  is  invariably  at  the 
expense  of  the  mental  On  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.  Staring  it 
down.  Avoid. 


formed  a basic  self-destruc- 
tive archetype  into  a dysfunc- 
tional personality  with  ex- 
treme delusions  of 
immortality. 

Mr  Small:  Uses  shadowy  in- 
significance to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  big  bad  world  he 
so  obviously  despises.  The 
enemy  underfoot  so  to  speak. 


Mr  Funny:  “So  take  a good 
look  at  my  face/  You'll  see  my 
smile  looks  out  of  place'  If 
you  look  closer  it’s  easy  to 
trace/  The  tracks  of  my 
tears.’’  There  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said. 

Mr  Men  are  sent  fora  session 
in  the  psychiatrist 's  chair  m 
QtU  TV 


Mr  Bounce:  His  frustratingly 
supple  constitution  has  trans- 


Yorkshire  grit 


As  subcultures  go,  boulder- 
ing  is  coldly  disregarded  by 
the  punters  and  press  alike. 
The  recent  flurry  of  guide- 
books spark  interest  but  ore 
of  no  real  use.  being,  without 
exception  chronically  inac-. 
curate,  misleading  and  in- 
stantly out  of  date.  Nowadays 
information  is  gleaned  and 
seen  at  the  crag,  just  like  the 
good  old  da  vs. 


Culture  camp . . . 


I have  heard  it  said  tliat  the 
buzz  you  can  get  from  success 
on  a boulder  problem  is  only 
momentary,  lasting  no  longer 
than  the  clip  ortime  it  took  to 
step  from  the  mat  to  grasp  the 
Anal  Jug.  Maybe  that’s  truu 
for  some  (there  again,  maybe 
they’ve  never  gotten  too  inti- 
mate with  the  grit  or  the  sand- 
stone), but  for  me  it  is  not  the 
case.  Perfect  moments  Ube 
this  are  frequent  for  me  and 
these  so  called  little  victories 
loom  large,  in  my  mind.  As 
large  as  a big  day  out  on  Go- 
garth,  or  crunching  the  icy 
spikes  of  tlu*  Aonach  Eugach 
when  Turns  17, 


On  tho  one  hand  this  is  a 
healthy  trend,  and  some 
would  argue  that  bouldering 
should  stay  underground,  de- 
void of  all  the  commercial 
bullshit  that  sucks  the  hones- 
ty of  our  climbing  and 
■mountaineering. 

Climber  magazine poes  Bout' 

derinti  ht  Yorkshire. 
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Northern  group  faces  £1  m severance  bill  over  ‘behavioural  problems’  I Notebook 


Sack  for 
super 
Utility’s 
chief 


French  polish 
may  lose  lustre 


Mark  Milner 


CeBa  Weston 

Industrial  Correspondent 


UNITED  Utilities 
shocked  the  City  yes- 
terday when  it  fired 
Its  chief  executive 
Brian  Staples  in  a move 
which  could  cost  up  to  £1  mil- 
lion in  severance  pay. 

Mr  Staples  becomes  the 
second  chief  executive  in  four 
years  to  be  abruptly  sacked 
by  the  electricity  and  water 
group  chaired  by  Sir  Des- 
mond Pitcher. 

His  dismissal  name  after 
fellow  directors  were  said  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  him, 
A spokesman  attributed  the 
carfring  “more  to  behavioural 
than  trading  issues." 

His  departure  could  cost 
the  group  up  to  £1  mill  inn  in 
pay  and  share  options,  though 
company  sources  suggested 
there  would  be  a fight  to  cut 
the  package  to  aminimnm. 

Derek  Green  was  appointed 
to  replace  Mr  -Staples.  He  is 
managing  director  of  the  util- 
ity division  made  up  of  North 
West  Water  atod  electricity 
supplier,  Noiweb.  He  has 
been  locked  into  a deal  which 
will  keep  him  ft  the  company 
until  2000.  . 

The  news  of  the  dismissal 
sent  shares  in  tie  group  down 
to  696p,  recovering  slightly  to 


t*m  ■ 
ontnes  • 


Sort  > 


end  the  day  at  7Q2p,  down  67p. 
City  observers  said  the  trad- 
ing statement  issued  by  the 
company  after  the  sacking 
hinted  at  worse  financial 
news  on  the  way  and  manage- 
ment problems  at  the  top. 

Mr  Staples’s  sacking  comes 
only  tour  months  after  the 
utility  was  forced  to  make  an 
£83  million  provision  to  cover 
potential  losses  on  a £150  mil- 
lion sewerage  works  con- 
struction contract  in  Bang- 
kok. The  board’s  decision  to  ; 
sack  him  was  believed  to 
have  been  prompted  by  non- 
executive directors’  concerns 
they  had  not  been  kept  up-to- 
date  on  problems  with  the 
Bangkok  contract 
A spokesman  for  the  group 
last  night  denied  there  were 
any  similar  difficulties  loom- 
ing. “There  are  no  skeletons 
in  the  cupboard  waiting  to 
come  out,"  he  said. 

In  late  1993  Bob  Thlan,  the 
then  chief  executive  of  North 
West  Water,  was  dismissed 
shortly  after  Sir  Desmond 
was  appointed  chairman  He 
was  replaced  by  Mr  Staples 
after  a period  when  Sir  Des- 
moid took  day  to  day  control. 

Mr  Staples  was  in  1996  the 
highest  paid  director  but  ac- 
cording to  tiie  latest  set  of  ac- 
counts his  earnings  of 
£306,000  have  been  overtaken 
by  Sir  Desmond's  remunera- 
tion Of  £326.300. 

A generous  executive  op- 
tions scheme  entitled  the 
ousted  chief  executive  to 
nearly  180.000  shares  under  a 
pay  and  perks  deal  which  was 
last  year  criticised  by  the 
Association  of  British  Insur-. 
ers  as  “over-generous  and 
over-complex.” 

Mr  Staples  was  employed 
on  a two-year  rolling  contract 
with  a basic  salary  of 
£300,000.  He  was  one  of  a num- 
ber of  senior  executives  who 
alongside  Sir  Desmond,  once 
dubbed  the  “King  of  the  Fat 
Cats",  had  been  criticised  tor 
awarding  themselves  exces- 
sive salary  and  perks 
packages. 


THE  Jospin  administra- 
tion's plans  to  set 
Franco's  public  finances 
in  order  show  considerable 
dexterity.  'Hie  budget  audit 
revealed  a projected  deficit  of 
between  3.5  and  3.7  per  cent  of 
GDP  and  the  measures  out- 
lined should  get  France  close 
to  — though  probably  not 
bang  on  — the  3 per  cent 
Maastricht  criterion. 

That  in  turn  holds  out  the 
hope  that  the  criterion  can  be 
interpreted  sufficiently  liber- 
ally to  allow  the  French  to 
qualify  for  monetary  union 
without  the  kind  of  austerity 
package  which  would  proba- 
bly have  brought  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population  on  to 
the  streets. 

There  are.  however,  a num- 
ber of  risks  to  the  strategy. 
The  package  does  contain 
some  cuts,  not  least  to  the  de- 
fence budget.  Clearly  the  gov- 
ernment is  hoping  to  allow 
the  sting  of  the  reduced 
spending  to  be  drawn  by  drib- 
bling out  the  details  over  the 
traditional  holiday  period. 
That  may  be  politically 
shrewd  but  it  leaves  untack- , 
led  the  central  problem  idea-  i 
tilled  by  the  audit  report,  that 
the  state  is  just  too  expensive. 

On  the  revenue  side, 
French  households  can 
breathe  a sigh  of  relief  Yes- 
terday’s measures  do  not,  for 
example,  include  an  increase 
in  VAT.  It  is  France’s  large 
companies  which  are  being 
made  to  feel  the  pain,  a deci- 
sion Justified  on  the  rather 
spurious  grounds  that  this 
sector  will  be  a big  winner 
from  monetary  union.  As  al- 
ready trailed,  corporate  taxes 
are  being  pushed  up  and 
there  is  a particularly  heavy 
hit  on  capital  gains. 

The  aim  is  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional £2.2  billion  but  there 
must  be  a question  mark  over 
that  figure.  The  government 
is  hoping  to  make  the  tax  In- 
creases palatable  by  signal- 
ling they  are  only  temporary. 
It  would  be  a poor  corporate 
treasurer  who  could  not  shel- 
ter at  least  part  of  his  compa- 
ny’s earning  until  the  in- 
creases are  reversed. 


r 


Drinks  merger 
rebel  brings 
issue  to  a head 


Brian  Staples  and  Sir  Desmond  Pitcher  before  the  “behavioural  issues’  that  led  tothe  sacking  photograph:  martin  argles 

House  prices  ‘to  Bank  warned  of 
keep  going  up’  rate  rise  danger 


United  disunion 


THE  stock  market  does 
not  like  unexpected 
boardroom  departures  or 
warnings  about  corporate 
performance.  United  Utilities 
delivered  news  of  both  yester- 
day and  a miffed  market 
promptly  knocked  10  per  cent 
off  the  share  price. 

According  to  the  company, 
chief  executive  Brian  Staples 
was  dismissed  because  the 
board  had  lost  confidence  in 
him.  An  accompanying  state- 
ment said  current  trading 
was  slightly  below  City 
expectations. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr  i 
Staples's  departure  are  not  I 
entirely  clear.  There  were 


LVMH  chairman's 
exit  from  Guinness 
board  lays  ground 
for  lobbying  battle, 
says  Ian  King 

Bernard  Arnault, 
chairman  of  Lonis 
Vulttoa  MoSt  Hennes- 
sey, last  night  stepped  up  his 
apposition  to  Guinness’s 
plans  for  a record  £24  billion 
merger  with  GrandMet  by 
resigning  from  the  Guinness 
board. 

The  move,- which  appeared 
yet  again  to  catch  out  Guin- 
ness with  Its  riming,  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a concerted 
lobbying  campaign  aimed  at 
convincing  City  institutions 
to  vote  against  the  merger. 

In  an  effort  to  force  Guin- 
ness and  GrandMet  into  nego- 
tiations. Mr  Arnault  will  try 
to  drum  up  support  for  his 
proposals,  which  involve  a 
three-way  merger  of  LVMH’s 
wines  and  spirits  operation 
with  those  erf  Guinness  and. 
GrandMet. 

In  a statement  released 
after  me  stock  market  dosed, 
Mr  Arnault  said  he  wanted  to 
“focus  on  promoting  his  alter- 
native proposals  in  the  face  of 
the  opposition  from  the  Guln- 


Mr  Arnault,  whose  com- 
pany is  the  biggest  share- 
holder in  Guinness  and 
GrandMet  with  respective 
stakes  of  14.2  and  6.4  per  cent, 
is  expected  to  approach  City 
institutions  as  soon  as  hs'haa- 
received  a formal  response 
from  the  two  companies  to 
Proposals  he  tabled  last  week. 

The  new 3 follows  specula- 
tion in  Paris  that  Mr  Arnault 
is  prepared  to  soften  his  nego- ; 
dating  stance,  including. the 


controversial  suggestion  that 
LVMH  should  own  35  per  cent 
of  the  -merged  drinks  com- 
pany, which  would  be  the 
world's  biggest  wines  and 
spirits  combine. 

Guinness  and  GrandMet 
which  have  already  rejected 
LVMH’s  proposals,  are  ex- 
pected to  give  a fbrmal  res- 
ponse at  the  end  of  this  week 
or  early  next  week. 

An  LVMH  spokesman  said: 
“Such  was  the  speed  of  Guin- 
ness and  GrandMef s original 
response,  and  the  very  public 
raspberry  they  gave  Mr  Ar- 
nault’s proposals,  they  could 
not  have  given  them  much 
thought" 

The  Guinness  board  is  due 
to  meet  tomorrow,  when  it  is 
expected  to  accept  formally 
Mr  Arnault’s  resignation. 

A Guinness  spokesman 
said:  "We  can  confirm  we 
have  received  Mr  Arnault’s 
resignation.  This  is  not  a sur- 
prise, since  he  has  recently 
adopted  a different  view  to 
the  rest  of  the  board  on  the 
company’s  fiitore  strategy. " 

Mr  Arnault  has  been  a non- 
executive director  of  Guin- 
ness since  March  1989,  after 
Guinness  and  LVMH  bought 
24  per  cent  stakes  in  each 
other. 

The  cross-holdings  were 
later  modified,  with  Guin- 
ness’s Interest  being 
restricted  to  the  Most  Hennes- 
sey arm  of  LVMH  to  1994, 
while  LVMH  started  lowering 
Its  Guinness  stake  at  the 
sametime. 

But  Mr  Arnault’s  presence 
on  the  Guinness  board  has 
often  been  turbulent,  and  late 
i last  year  he  fell  out  with  col- 
leagues when  his  proposals  to 
spin  off  Guinness  Brewing 
were  rejected  by  the  rest  of 
the  board.  T,„_ 

Shortly  afterwards,  LVMH 
reduced  its  stake  to  its  cur- 
rent leveL 


JW  Pap  worth 

HOUSE  prices  will  keep 
rising  for  18  more 
months,  despite  the 
recent  interest  rate  increase, 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Char- 
tered Surveyors  says  today. 

Nationwide  Building  Soci- 
ety’s second-quarter  survey 
concludes,  however,  that 
price  rises  across  the  country 
are  well  below  the  capital’s 
annual  figure  of  17.5  per  cent 
According  to  the  RICS  quar- 
terly survey  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  recovery  wavered 
slightly  in  June  on  fears  that 
toe  Budget  would  hit  home 
buyers.  The  net  balance  of 
chartered  surveyors  report- 
ing price  rises  fell  to  56  per 
cent  in  June,  down  from 
60  per  cent  the  previous 
month. 

The  number  of  sales  rose  on 
average  by  12  per  cent  in  the 
three  months  to  June  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  a 


year  ago,  as  buyers  hurried  to 
complete  before  toe  Budget 
The  number  of  properties  for  j 
sale  fell  25  per  cent.  j 

"In  the  event  the  market 1 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  Bud- ! 
get  "said  RICS  spokesman  lan 
Perry.  The  cut  in  Miras  (mort- 
gage Interest  tax  relief  at 
source)  was  not  as  large  as 
feared,  while  the  increase  in 
stamp  duty  would  affect  only 
around  30,000  of  the  1.4  million 
transactions  expected  over  toe 
; next  12  months. 

"The  Budget  is  unlikely  to 
i have  any  appreciable  direct 
effect  and  even  the  widely 
predicted  interest  rate  rises 
have  foiled  to  subdue  toe  mar- 
ket” Mr  Perry  said.  "Given 
the  shortage  of  property  for 
sale,  we  can  expect  prices  to 
continue  to  rise  over  the  next 
18  months.” 

Nationwide  said:  “There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  housing 
market  is  directly  contribut- 
ing to  consumer  demand  as  It 
did  in  the  1980s.” 


Charlotte  Denny 


A FORMER  adviser  to  the 
Treasury  warned  the 
Bank  of  England  yester- 
day that  more  interest  rate 
rises  could  tip  the  economy 
into  recession. 

Martin  Weale,  who  sat  on 
toe  last  government’s  panel  of 
“wise  men",  told  the  Trea- 
sury select  committee  there 
was  a one- in-four  risk  of  the 
economy  sliding  into  reces- 
sion. Worries  about  overheat- 
ing were  overstated. 

Mr  Weale’s  remarks  came 
as  MPs  prepare  to  question 
Eddie  George,  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  over 
monetary  policy  tomorrow 
for  the  first  time  since  the 
Bank  was  granted  control 

over  interest  rates. 

Mr  Weale,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research, 

said  manufacturing  output 
was  flat  The  extremely  tight 


targets  for  public  spending 
meant  toe  government  sector 
would  not  grow  in  real  terms 
for  the  nest  two  years.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  growth 
would  get  out  of  control. 

Mr  Weale  thought  recent 
increases  in  interest  rates 
were  enough  to  slow  the  over- 
active  parts  of  the  economy. 

He  compared  today’s  econo- 
my with  that  of  1979  when  a 
soaring  pound  and  tight  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  policy  tipped 
it  into  recession. 

The  committee  beard  an  op- 
posing view  from  Gavin 
Davies,  chief  economist  at 
Goldman  Sachs,  who  said  the 
dangers  of  not  slowing  the 
economy  enough  were  greater 
than  the  risk  from  over-tight- 
ening. 

He  said  he  was  a “reluc- 
tant" supporter  of  further 
moderate  rises  in  interest 
rates  to  avoid  the  economy 
picking  up  speed  too  fast  and 
entering  a period  of  high 
inflation. 


reports  yesterday  that  the 
coup  which  ousted  him  h.id 
been  initiated  by  the  nonex- 
ecutive directors  and  that  the 
board  had  moved  because  it 
was  concerned  it  was  being 
insufficiently  consulted  or  in 
formed  about  issues  in  which 
it  should  bo  involved. 

The  .sharpness  of  the  fall  in 
the  share  price,  however,  in- 
dicates that  the  City  is  still  J 
j little  nervous  that  there  could 
be  more  bad  news  to  rutne 
from  United  Utilities,  and  the 
announcement  of  Mr  Staples 
departure  is  likely  to  prompt 
: analysts  ;tnd  investors  to  take 
a hard  look  at  the  group’s 
strategy. 

Inevitably,  parallels  are 
being  drawn  with  the  past.  As 
one  analyst  was  quick  to  note 
yesterday,  a former  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  North  West  Water 
left  the  cotnputy  abruptly  in 
1993  amid  strong  speculation 
of  a clash  of  management 
styles  with  his  chairman.  Sir 
Desmond  Pitcher.  NWW  is 
now  part  of  United  Utilities, 
where  Sir  Desmond  is  chair- 
man. Could  it  be  that  yester- 
day's departure  was  due.  at 
least  in  part,  to  management 
style?  The  City  may  like  to 
think  so. 


Bavarian  backlash 

MUCH  is  being  hung  on 
the  Hypo-Vereinshank 
merger.  At  a stroke  it 
j is  expected  to  unlock  the 
value  of  Vereinsbank's  share- 
holding In  Allianz  by  using  it 
to  help  fund  the  deal,  to  pro- 
vide big  savings  for  the  two 
banks  and  to  start  the  bail 
rolling  towards  the  consolida- 
tion of  Germany's  fragmented 
banking  market. 

Both  banks  are  based  in 
Munich,  so  the  merger  should 
help  boost  toe  city's  standing 
as  a financial  centre,  and  the 
all-Bavarian  nature  of  the 
deal  will  ensure  lots  of  local 
political  support. 

So  far.  so  good.  Certainly 
Germany’s  banking  industry 
is  badly  in  need  of  consolida- 
tion; the  country  has  some 
36,000  banks,  while  the  five 
biggest  have  a market  share 
of  only  14  per  cent.  Ahead  of 
yesterday's  deal  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Germany’s  bank- 
ing industry  was  expecting 
the  first  merger  among  listed 
commercial  banks  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a flood  tide. 

It  is  Ironic,  however,  that 
the  merger  speculation  began 
a year  ago  after  Deutsche 
Bank  revealed  It  bad  built  up 
a 5 per  cent-plus  bolding  in 
Vereinsbank.  The  use  of  toe 
Allianz  stake,  too.  is  both  in- 
genious and  fits  the  recent 
trend  among  German  compa- 
nies of  unravelling  passive 
shareholdings. 

There  are  problems,  how- 
ever. Some  analysts  have 
pointed  out.  for  example,  that 
both  banks  are  relatively 
weak  in  terms  of  investmeot 

banking.  One  or  the  the  key 
attractions  of  the  deal  could 
have  its  downside,  too. 

The  merger  does  give  sig- 
nificant savings.  But  they  can 
only  be  wrung  out  through 
branch  closures  and  job 
losses,  with  Bavaria  inevita- 
bly bearing  the  brunt.  Mu- 
nich's politicians  may  be 
happy  now  to  see  Frankfurt 
kept  out  of  the  aflair  but  may 
be  less  so  when  several  thou- 
sand of  their  voters  lose  their 
Jobs. 


Call  for  parents  to 
get  year’s  paid  leave 


Women  make  better  bankrupts 


They  are  fewer,  less 
indebted  and  better 
at  paying  up,  writes 

Roger  Co  we 


Lending  money  to 

women  entrepreneurs 
is  a better  bet  than  en- 
trusting it  to  their  male 
counterparts,  bankruptcy 
experts  said  yesterday. 

The  Society  of  Practitio- 
ners of  Insolvency  (SPI). 
which  represents  special- 
ists in  the  field,  said  its 
members  get  much  mo™ 
business  from  men  than 

women and  have  less 

luck  getting  cash  back  from 


men.  Married,  seif-em- 
ployed men  in  their  mid- 
forties are  most  likely  to 
suffer  a financial  crisis, 
said  the  society. 

The  statistics  analysing 
the  land  of  people  who  be- 
come insolvent,  published 
by  the  SPI  for  the  first  time, 
show  that  women,  are  a bet- 
ter credit  risk.  They  are 
less  likely  than  menj togo 
bust;  if  they  do,  they  wifi 
owe  less  money  and  pay  off 
their  debts  more  sroffiy. 

Brendan  Guilfoyle,  SPI 
president,  said:  “Women 
appear  to  have  a better 
chance  of  staying  out  of 
bankruptcy  than  men.  It 
might  also  be  that  creditors 
have  more  confidence  in 
women's  sticking-power." 


The  figures  are  biased 
against  men  because  they 
are  based  on  personal 
bankruptcy  rather  than 
business  collapse,  and  most 
bankruptcies  stem  from 
self-employment  which  has 
gone  wrong.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  the  25,000 
personal  bankruptcies  last 
year  involved  the  self-em- 
ployed, and  only  one  in 
tour  self-employed  people 
were  women. 

Bat  even  allowing  for 
this  bias,  women  still  per- 
formed better.  Less  than 
one  in  four  of  last  year’s 
bankrupts  were  female. 

The  higher  financial 
standing  of  women  was  also 
borne  ont  by  a survey  of  the 
Individual  Voluntary  Ar- 


rangement (TV A)  — a way 
ont  of  bankruptcy  which  in- 
volves reaching  agreement 
with  creditors  on  repaying 
debts. 

The  figures  show  that 
women  were  more  likely 
than  men  to  make  snch 
deals,  with  45  per  cent  hav- 
ing reached  an  agreement, 
compared  to  only  37  per 
cent  of  men. 

Creditors  were  only 
likely  to  get  back  28p  in  i 
every  pound  they  were 
owed  by  women,  but  that 
was  better  than  the  23p 
mpfe  debtors  coughed  up. 
Bat  that  may  be  because 
bankrupt  women  owed  less 
to  begin  with  an  average  of 
£H3,ooo,  compared  to 
£130.000  for  men- 


Charlotte  Denny 
on  Idea  for  workers 
to  take  three  years 
off  per  child 

PARENTS  should  be  able 
to  take  up  to  a year’s 
paid  leave  to  look  after 
children,  according  to  a 
think-tank  with  links  to  the 
Labour  government 
Demos,  whose  director, 
Geoff  Mulgan.  is  a part-time 
adviser  to  the  10  Downing 
Street  policy  unit  advocates  in 
a report  published  today  hand- 
ing parental  leave  through  a 
small  increase  in  national  in- 
surance contributions  and  a 
government  top-up. 

Helen  Wilkinson,  project  di- 
rector at  Demos,  argues  that 
policies  to  help  people  achieve 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


a better  balance  between  work 
and  home  will  test  the  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  fomily 
values. 

Labour  has  committed  Brit- 
ain to  signing  up  to  toe  Social 

Chapter,  which  will  allow 

fetbers  unpaid  parental  leave. 

Demos  advocates  an  entitle- 
ment of  up  to  three  years' 
leave  per  child,  to  be  shared 
between  parents,  with  the  first 
year  paid  at  dose  to  full  salary, 
means-tested  income  support 
for  the  next  year  and  the  last 
year  unpaid. 

To  encourage  fathers  to  take 
leave,  each  parent  would  hare 
a non-transferable  quota  erf  90 
days  on  almost  full  pay. 

Funding  toe  scheme  would 
add  0J22  per  cent  to  national  in- 
surance charges  and 
£300.7  million  to  the  Exche- 
quer’s outlay'  — less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  married 
couples’  tax  allowance. 


Australia  2202 
Austria  20.56 
Belgium  60.29 
Canada  2.247 
Cyprus  0.86 
Danmark  1 1-20 
Finland  8.714 
Support  by  Samoa 


Franca  9.853 
Germany  2.92 
Greece  481.00 
Hong  Kong  12.63 
India  59.75 
Ireland  1.0B7 
Israel  5.91 


Italy  2.865 
Malta  0.642 
Netherlands  1279 
Now  Zealand  2.495 
Norway  12.09 
Portugal  295.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.107 


Singapore  24) 
South  Africa  7 45 
Spain  245.00 
Sweden  12.797 
Switnriand  2.405 
Turkey  248.740 
USA  1641 
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Bavarian  merger 


Germany 
shapes  up 
for  the 
European 
bank  shuffle 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


TWO  of  the  biggest 
credit  institutes  in 
Germany  announced 
a £12  billion  merger 
yesterday,  creating  Europe’s 
and  Germany’s  second  largest 
commercial  bank  and  signal- 
ling a shake-up  of  the  coun- 
try's staid  and  crowded  bank- 
ing sector. 

They  form  a mighty  Bavar- 
ian rival  to  the  market-lead- 
ing Deutsche  Bank,  displac- 
ing Dresdner  from  its  long- 
tield  second  spot  in  Germany. 

Munich-based  Bayerlsche 
Vere  ins  bank  and  Bayerlsche 
Hypotheken  und  Wechsel- 
bank  unveiled  a two-stage 
.plan  due  for  completion  by 
early  next  year,  establishing 
a single  bank  with  overall  as- 
sets of  DM743  billion 
(£248  billion}  and  a current 
combined  workforce  of  al- 
most 40,000. 

While  the  Bavarian  prime 
minister,  Edmund  Stoiber. 
hailed  the  merger  as  a boon 
to  his  wealthy  state's  interna- 
tional hanking  status,  the 
banking  trade  union  said  it 
feared  job  losses  of  up  to  20 
per  cent,  or  8,000  staff. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  im- 


minence of  the  single  Euro- 
pean currency  has  concen- 
trated minds  in  Germany's 
bloated  banking  sector,  and 
analysts  said  yesterday’s 
shock  would  trigger  further 
fusions  in  Germany  and  in 
Europe  as  a whole. 

“Hypo-Bank  and  Vere  Ins- 
bank  alone  are  too  small  to 
realise  the  economies  of  scale 
which  are  necessary  on  the 
enlarged  market.  By  merging, 
they  have  reached  a volume 
which  will  enable  them  to 
remain  competitive  and  act 
autonomously  in  the  future 
European  market,"  said  Hypo 

chairman  Eberhand  Martini 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  is  the  realisation,  of  a 
vision  in  Europe's  banking 
market." 

The  merger  has  been  the 
subject  of  widespread  indus- 
try speculation  during  the 
past  year,  particularly  after 
Deutsche  bought  a 5 per  cent 
share  of  Vereinsbank  a year 
ago,  triggering  rumours  of  a 
takeover  attempt. 

The  merger  plan  still  has  to 
go  before  shareholders  and 
Germany's  competition 
watchdog,  but  is  expected  to 
be  given  the  green  light. 

News  of  the  merger  sent 
both  stocks  surging  in  the 


•ft. 

e mi 


Bayerlsche  Vereinsbank's  Albrecht  Schmidt  and  Hypotheken  and  Wechselbank's  Eberhard  Martini  (right)  sang  the  merger  tone  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JAN  MENHCVSCN 


Frankfurt  exchange,  with  Hy- 
po bank  soaring  by  14  per  cent 
and  Vereinsbank  shares  ris- 
ing 3.4  per  cent 
The  merger  is  seen  as  a 
badly  needed  jolt  towards 
rationalisation  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  heavily  subscribed 
banking  sector,  where  the  top 
live  — the  equivalent  of  Brit- 
ain’s high  street  banks  — 
have  a mere  14  per  cent  mar- 


ket share  between  them.  The 
merger  also  suggests  radical 
changes  in  German  banking 
in  the  run-up  to  the  launch  of 
the  single  European  cur- 
rency. with  the  big  players 
positioning  themselves  to 
take  advantage  of  the  euro. 

Analysts  calculate  that  the 
banks  could  cut  a fifth  of  em- 
ployees and  close  a quarter  of 
the  retail  branches  — thereby 


saving  DM&8  billion.  Hypo- 
bank  said  the  merger  and  its 
attendant  restructuring 
would  cost  about 
DM1.3  billion. 

The  merger  is  to  be  orga- 
nised under  a DM9  billion 
share-swop  scheme,  with  Ver- 
einsbank acquiring  45  per 
cent  of  Hypo  by  cutting  Its 
10  per  cent  in  the  Allianz  in- 
surance company  to  2 per 


cent  The  deal  means  Vereins- 
bank is  effectively  paying  a 
26  per  cent  premium  to  Hypo 
shareholders  in  obtaining  the 
45  per  cent  stake. 

The  Norddeutsche  Landes- 
bank  Girozentrale  and  the 
Bankgesellschaft  Berlin  are 
also  negotiating  a merger,  ex- 
pected to  be  finalised  next 
year.  It  would  then  line  up  be- 
hind Deutsche  and  the  new 


Bavarian  institute  as  the  Ger- 
man banking  sector**  number 
three. 

The  Bavarian  merger  is  the 
biggest  yet  to  hit  German 
banking,  but  analysts  say  that 
it  is  merely  the  harbinger  of 
Further  changes,  and  that 
they  expect  more  mergers 
during  the  next  18  months. 

It  seems  certain  that  the 
banking  trade  union’s  tears  of 


Job  tosses  are  weft  grounded, 
since  the  two  Bavarian  banks 
are  based  in  Munich,  where 
most  of  the  -workforce  is 
employed. 

Between  them,  the  partners 
have  1.333  branches-  Yester- 
day's joint  statement  pre- 
dicted savings  of  DM1  billion 
a year,  much  W-  which  looks 
set  to  come  Man  cutting  du- 
plicate retail  flcdities. 


Chairman  faces  grilling  from  the  Littlewoods  family 


ROGER  COWE  reports  on  the  painful 
rebirth  of  pools  and  stores  fief dom 


THE  fractious 

Littlewoods  family 
meets  today  amid 
renewed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  the  pools  and 
stores  group  is  being  run. 

As  well  as  presenting  the 
results,  chairman  James 
Ross  will  have  to  explain  to 
his  shareholders  the  latest 
reversal  of  strategy  in  the 
ip's  tortuous  Journey 
privately-run  fiefdom 
■ to  conventional  company. 

Last  week  Littlewoods 
announced  that  it  would 
raise  nearly  £200  million 


by  selling  its  top  19  stores 
to  Marks  & Spencer.  But 
the  news  prompted  com- 
plaints that  the  whole 
chain  could  have  been  sold 
for  more  than  £500  million, 
the  target  for  which  Mr 
Ross  had  aimed  before  his 
ambitions  sale  fell  through. 

Documents  circulated  to 
journalists  showed  that  a 
venture  capital  company 
had  offered  up  to  £540  mil- 
lion to  take  the  135-strong 
store  chain  off  Littlewoods’ 
hands.  What  is  more,  the  fi- 
nanciers promised  to  keep 


the  Littlewoods  name  alive 
and  to  safeguard  the  future 
of  staff,  two  primary  crite- 
ria laid  down  by  the  family. 

The  bid  was  backed  by 
international  banks  and  en- 
visaged putting  in  trouble- 
shooters to  turn  around  the 
dowdy  shops.  So  why.  Mr 
Ross  will  be  asked  today, 
did  he  not  take  the  money? 

His  answer  will  be  that 
the  money  was  never  really 
on  the  table.  The  headline 
offer  of  £540  million  was 
hedged  about  with  caveats 
and  a continuing  equity  in- 
volvement for  Littlewoods. 
Even  before  negotiations 
were  opened  and  the  price 
began  foiling  during  “due 
diligence”  investigations. 


the  net  sum  on  offer  did  not 
reach  £450  million,  and 
could,  once  the  buyers’  in- 
vestigations bad  been  com- 
pleted, fall  short  of 
£400  million. 

Retailers  were  already  of- 
fering that  sum,  but  Mr 
Ross  wanted  more.  He  al- 
ready had  the  chance  of 
grabbing  £192  million  from 
M&S,  and  believed  the  rest 
of  the  chain  was  worth 
more  than  £200  million  — 
even  if  It  stayed  with 
Littlewoods.  The  decision 
to  abandon  the  sale  was  an 
embarrassing  U-turn,  bat 
money  came  before  pride. 

But  Mr  Ross  is  confident 
that  today's  assembly  of  the 
32  family  members  will  not 


see  a rerun  of  the  heated 
squabbles  which  split  the 
family  two  years  ago. 

In  fact  the  meeting  is  a 
consequence  of  that  row, 
which  resulted  in  Mr  Ross 
being  recruited  as  outside 
chairman  and  the  creation 
of  the  family  “forum”  to 
improve  communications 
between  shareholders. 

The  forum  meets  every 
two  or  three  months,  with 
up  to  30  members  spending 
a day  discussing  the  pro- 
gress of  their  business.  Be- 
tween these  meetings  con- 
tacts are  maintained  via 
three  independent  direc- 
tors employed  specifically 
to  improve  relations  be- 
tween shareholders. 


Group  chairman  James  Ross 


No  dividend  at  Sketchley  after  group  loses  £4.3m 


Ian  King 


INVESTORS  in  the  troubled 
dry-cleaning  group  Sketch- 
ley  were  denied  a dividend 
' yesterday  when  the  company 
was  forced  to  report  In- 
creased losses  and  accept  that 
its  results  were  “disappoint- 
ing in  the  extreme’’. 

But  Sketchley  sought  to 
soften  the  blow  of  a loss  23  per 
cent  higher  at  £13  million,  on 
turnover  of  £157.6  million,  by 
insisting  It  was  talcing  “radi- 
cal action  ” to  ensure  that 
past  breakdowns  in  financial' 
controls  were  not  repeated. 
The  company,  which  also 


owns  the  SupaSnaps  film  pro- 
cessing business,  parted  with 
former  finance  director  Rich- 
ard Meyers  in  May  when  it 
discovered  a £10  million 
“black  bole"  in  its  accounts 
and  is  still  locking  for  a 
replacement 

News  of  the  loss,  which 
compares  with  a deficit  of 
£3.5  million  for  the  previous 
year,  completes  a miserable 
16  months.  In  March  last 
year,  the  company  announced 
it  was  closing  160  of  its  720 
high-street  stores,  cutting  500 
jobs  in  the  process.  At  the 
le.  Sketchley  said  the  move' 
would  cost  It  £7.6  million, 
pushing  it  into  a one-off  loss. 


ITHm 


However,  the  group  said  in 
May  that  the  actual  closure 
costs  were  likely  to  be  much 
higher,  thanks  to  over -opti- 
mistic assumptions  on  the 
cost  of  the  empty  properties. 

It  admitted  yesterday  it  Is 
to  make  an  additional  provi- 
sion of  £3.9  minion  to  cover 
the  costs,  since  some  of  the 
empty  properties  had  been 
sub-let  at  a loss  due  to  their 
unattractive  locations. 

Announcing  the  extra  pro- 
vision and  the  overall  loss, 
Sketchley  said  It  had  taken 
“radical  action”  to  of  the 
breakdown  In  financial  con- 
trol would  not  be  repeated, 
adding  that  It  was  still  look- 


Firms  leam  how  to 
profit  from  waste 


Cleaner  technology  can  transform  costs 
Into  savings.  MARTYN  HALSALL  reports 


JOHN  Lee  has  a simple 
answer  to  these  who 
question  the  place  of 
his  heavy  metal  com- 
pany at  the  heart  of  an  Indus- 
lean-up  campaign.  “We  did  it. 
quite  simply,  to  survive,"  he 
says. 

HiDsyde  Foundry,  based  in 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffordshire,  began  with  two 
employees  in  1946.  Mr  Lee 
■joined  the  family  business  as 
a 15-year-old  apprentice,  with- 
out any  qualifications,  when 
it  employed  20  and  had  a turn- 
over of  £26.000. 

Today  he  is  managing  di- 
rector, the  company  employs 
110  people  and  has  a turnover 
of  £9  million.  Cleaner  technol- 
ogy is  contributing  op  to 
£3.000  a week  to  that  positive 
balance  sheet 
The  blending  of  the  linn's 
pragmatism  with  government 
prodding  through  the  Envi- 
ronmental Technology  Best 
Practice  Programme  (ETBPP) 
means  companies  like  HH1- 


syde  have  put  effort  and  time 
into  examining  practices. 

The  company,  which  sup- 
plies castings  primarily  to  the 
heavy  engineering  sector  and 
is  Britain’s  largest  manufac- 
turer of  cast-iron  street  furni- 
ture, had  to  balance  the  costs 
of  waste  against  that  of  recla- 
mation. 

Each  tonne  of  castings 
requires  live  tonnes  of  sand, 
and  even  with  80  per  cent 
recycling  Hillsyde  was  having 
to  dump  150  tonnes  of  sand  a 
week  in  landfill  during  the 
1980s.  The  company  investi- 
gated a thermal  reclaim  unit, 
bringing  greater  recycling  ef- 
ficiency but  also  a bill  for 
more  than  £100,000. 

Pressures  from  the  EU  to 
raise  UK  landfill  charges  and 
the  amalgamation  of  local 
contractors,  which  Increased 
bills  by  reducing  competition, 
made  the  new  investment 
necessary  and  profitable,  It 
reduced  the  pay  hack  period 
from  3.5  years  to  18  months. 


Hillsyde  spent  five  years 
monitoring  economics  and  ex- 
amining plants,  visiting  15 
sites  in  five  countries  on 
three  continents,  Mr  Lee  says. 
But  to  14  years,  as  sand  usage 
rose  from  150  to  TOO  tonnes  a 
week,  an  outlay  of  £1,800  a 
week  was  turned  into  a sav- 
ing of  £3,000,  meaning  waste 
was  almost  eliminated  and 
1.5  per  cent  added  to  turn- 
over. 

Companies  often  ignore 
cleaner  technology  because 
they  underestimate  its  bene- 
fits. A study  of  10  profitable 
companies  in  Leicestershire 
found  the  estimated  cost  of 
waste  came  to  a total  of 
£500,000.  Consultants,  whose 
research  included  the  possi- 
bility of  reusing  materials  in 
the  same  companies,  found 
the  cost  was  £13  million. 

Initiatives  encouraged  by  a 
Leicestershire  county  council 
programme  produced  early 
savings  of  £12  million,  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  ££L9  million. 

Expert  estimates  suggest 
companies  should  be  able  to 
turn  at  least  1 per  cent  of 
costs  into  profit  by  employing 
cleaner  technology. 


mg  for  a replacement  for  Mr 
Meyer. 

But  David  Davies,  Sketch- 
ley's  chairman,  insisted  the 
group  was  stiU  making  pro- 
gress in  other  areas,  notably 
its  textile  services  arm.  where 
sales  rose  sharply. 

Mr  Davies  said  ARM,  the 
services  operation  bought  in 
February,  was  also  doing 
welL  He  went  om  "Despite  a 
very  poor  performance  by  the 
retail  division.  I believe  the 
problems  there  can  now  be 
put  behind  us,  while  there  is 
strong  growth  potential  else- 
where in  the  group,”  he  said. 
Sketchley  shares  closed  down 
VAp  at  Slip  on  the  results. 


Sketchley:  taken  to  the  cleaners 
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News  in  brief 


Auditors  to  be  qi 
on  company 


AUDITORS  to  two  companies  whkh  crashed  at  the 

decade  are  to  be  investigated  hya  disciplinary  trif 
. The  accountants*  joint  Disciplinary  Schemelaid 
yesterday  against  Stay  Hayward  and  Spicer  A ' 
now  part  afDeiottte & Touche. 

Stay  was  auditor  to  the  Iraqi  supergun  company, 
which  went  into  liquidation  in  1992.  Spicer  & 

Atlantic  Computers,  which  crashed  in  1990.  bringing 
paren  L British  & Cammonwealth. 

The  accountants  saki  them  initial  investigations  had 
reports  by  Department  oflYade  Inspectors. — flfcser  O- 
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Boeing’s  profits  dip  1 5pd 


BOEING'S  profits  fteH  15  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter  Jthe 
company  said,  adding  that  its  rush  to  increase  jet  prodiption  Is 
causing  parts  shortages  and  higher  overtime  costs. 

The  results  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  the  last  before 
Boeing’s  planned  merger  with  McDonnell  Douglas,  sho 
its  of  $399  million  (£238  million),  against  5468  million  at 
time  last  year. 

"more 

commercial  jet  deliveries  and  Boeing's  acquisition  ofR 
International's  defense  and  space  business.  —AP 


prof- 

same 


Allied  grabs  a sandwich 


ALLIED  Domecq,  the  pubs  and  spirits  group,  is  to  buy 
California-based  sandwich  chata,  for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

Allied,  which  said  the  conaideratlon  fertile  deal  was 
materiaT,  said  the  200-strong  chain  would  be  managed 
its  existing  Dunkin'  Donuts  and  Basldn-Robbins  test  food 

The  value  of  the  assets  being  bought  by  Allied  come  to  j 
£S  million,  since  Togo's  is  a franchised  operation,  although 
unit  enjoys  average  annual  sales  of  *600,000.  Allied  shares  di 
2pto442Vip.  — Ian  Ktng 


s.a 


side 


Airport  traffic  gets  busier 

THE  number  (^passengers  passing  through  Britain’s : 
set  to  increase  by  more  than  25  par  cent  over  the  next  five  year 
and  the  number  of  commercial  flights  to  rise  by  the  same  i 
according  to  the  Civil  Aviation  Authority.  — Fa 


Prospect  of  free  shares 
swells  Nationwide  poll 


Windfall  debate 
draws  in  voters, 
say  Lina  Saigd 
and  Roger  Cowe 


BRITAIN’S  biggest 
building  society,  the 
Nationwide,  is  set  to 
become  the  latest  to  con- 
vert to  a bank  following  a 
stampede  of  members  vot- 
ing in  elections  to  the  soci- 
ety’s board. 

But  members  of  the 
£200  million  Oxford,  Swin- 
don & Gloucester  Co-op 
have  voted  to  stand  firm  be- 
hind mutuality  and  issued 
a hands-off  warning  to 
predators  looking  to  break 
it  up. 

More  than  1J2  million  Na- 
tionwide members  bad 
their  votes  last  night, 
ahead  of  today's  11am  dead- 
line. That  Is  almost  four 
times  as  many  as  last  year. 

The  outgoing  board  Is 
awaiting  permission  from 
lawyers  to  bring  announce- 
ment of  the  election  result 
forward  to  prevent  Thurs- 


day's annual  meeting  being 
overwhelmed  by  carpetbag- 
gers eager  to  heighten  this 
year's  windfall  feeding 
frenzy. 

The  venue  for  the  meet- 
ing, a London  hotel,  has 
seating  capacity  of  1,000. 
But  Nationwide  said:  “If  we 
get  more  people  than  we 
can  seat,  we  will  simply 
remove  the  chairs”. 

This  week’s  vote  involves 
five  self-styled  carpetbag- 
gers, led  by  freelance  but- 
ler Michael  Hardem.  who 
are  campaigning  for  con- 
version of  the  Nationwide 
to  secure  windfall  pay- 
ments of  up  to  £2.000  per 
member.  They  are  opposed 
by  five  existing  board  mem- 
bers committed  to  mutual- 
ity. 

Brian  Davis,  chief  execu- 
tive, said  he  feared  mem- 
bers pushing  for  conver- 
sion might  not  be 
considering  the  conse- 
quences: “Although  the 
overwhelming  response  to 
the  vote  has  meant  we  have 
hosted  a better  debate  thi« 
year,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  shares.  This  is  not 
free  money.” 


Even  if  Mr  Hardem  and 
his  four  colleagues  are 
elected  to  the  board,  the 
chief  Industry  regulator, 
the  Building  Societies  Co- 
mission (BSC),  may  still  be 
able  to  de-select  them 
should  it  find  they  are  not 
“fit  and  proper”  to  take  up 
their  directorates. 

“Mr  Hardem  is  not  the 
typical  board  member  and, 
while  we  aren’t  going  to 
send  the  squad  round  as 
soon  as  the  result  is  an- 
nounced. it  is  the  BSC*s  res- 
ponsibility to  ensure  that  a 
‘proper’  director  is  in 
place,”  a BSC  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

The  Oxford  co-op  mem- 
bers voted  unanimously  to 
adopt  a legal  structure  that 
would  prevent  members 
profiting  from  a break-up. 
They  want  to  convert  to  a 
common  ownership  struc- 
ture once  the  Government’s 
Co-operatives  Bill  becomes 
law. 

The  coop  has  tightened 
membership  and  other 
rules  In  an  effort  to  defeat 
the  kind  of  carpetbagger  in- 
flux which  has  hit  other 
building  societies. 


Signet’s  new  facets 
fail  shareholder  tei 


lan  King 


SIGNET,  the  jeweller  pre- 
viously known  as 
Ratners,  is  bracing  itself 
for  another  showdown  with 
rebel  shareholders  after  com- 
pleting the  reorganisation  of 
its  complex  capital  structure. 

The  firm,  which  at  one 
point  had  nine  different 
classes  of  share  after  issuing 
paper  to  finance  Its  break- 
node  expansion  In  the  late 
eighties.  Is  expected  to  foce 
fresh  calls  for  a break-up 
from  the  controversial  UK 
Active  Value  Fund. 

Under  the  restructuring, 
Signet's  ordinary  shares  and 
its  four  other,  preference 
shares  have  been  converted 
into  new  ordinary  shares  — 
leaving  holders  of  the  original 
ordinaries  with  only  17.5  per 
cent  of  the  company. 

At  the  same  time,  an  esti- 
mated £164.5  million  of  divi- 
dends owed  to  the  owners  of 
the  old  preference  shores  has 
been  cancelled,  freeing  Signet 
to  start  paying  dividends  for 
foe  first  time  In  five  years. 

it  means  that  UK  Active  — 
headed  by  South  African  cor- 
porate raiders  Julian  Treger 
and  Brian  Myerson,  and  one 


of  the  biggest  preference 
shareholders  — now  owns^ 
6 per  cent  of  the  company.  \ 

Signet  also  said  yesterday' 
that  sales  have  been  given  a - 
fillip  by  booming  conditions  1 
In  the  high  street 
The  firm,  which  owns  Er- 
nest Jones  and  H Samuel,  en- 
joyed a sales  increase  of 
6.6  per  cent  in  the  year's  first 
half,  with  Improvements  on 
both  the  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Star  performer  was  the 
American  operation,  which 
enjoyed  a sales  increase  of 
9 per  cent;  Ernest  Jones, 
meanwhile,  saw  sales  in- 
crease by  7.2  per  cent.  How- 
ever. foe  picture  at  H Samuel, 
which  has  trailed  Ernest 
Jones  for  some  time,  was 
more  disappointing,  with 
sales  up  only  \A  per  cent. 

Announcing-  the  figures. 
James  Me  Adam,  Signet’s 
chairman,  warned  that  con- 
sumer spending  patterns 
remained  variable;  in  Britain 
there  was  also  foe  possibility 
of  higher  interest  rates. 

But  Mr  MC Ada m said 
spending  in  foe  last  three 
months  of  the  War,  as  ever, 
would  be  the  mqln  influence 
on  annual  results, 

Shares  In  '‘new”  Signet 
Closed  down  Wp,  at  3 Op. 
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Tour  match:  Middlesex  v Australians 

Gatling  resists 
Wame  wizardry 

Greg  Baum  at  Lord’s  endures  a long  day 
of  short-lived  action  on  the  pitch 


FOR  most  of  yesterday 
this  match  moved,  as 
If  to  the  interminable 
droning  of  the  ground 
announcer,  towards  the  draw 
that  had  been  its  destiny 
since  a purposeless  last  ses- 
sionon  Saturday. 

On  a pitch  with  little 
bounce  and  on  a day  made  for 
dozing  in  the  sun,  it  could 
* hardly  have  been  any  other 
way.  But  twice  it  came  alive 
‘ with,  shouts  and  celebrations 
from  the  Australians,  and 
that  was  enough  to  put  a 
frown  on  the  face  of  England, 
personified  here  in  Mike  Gat- 
ting.  as  they  turned  their  gaze 
towards  the  fourth  Test  at 
Headingley. 

The  first  occasion  was  with 
the  advent  of  Shane  Wame, 
who  dispatched  Middlesex’s 
openers  vrith  tus  second  and 
seventh  balls.  When  he  aien 
had  Mark  Ramprakash 
caught  behind  from  a con- 


County  face 
Young  poser 

SHAUN  YOUNG’S  bril- 
liant recent  form  for 
Gloucestershire  has  pre- 
sented them  with  an  unex- 
pected diiRimwa  — he  has 
said  he  will  come  back 
again  next  year  if  asked. 

But  the  West  Indies  cap- 
tain Courtney  Walsh  is  doe 
to  return  as  the  overseas 
player  and  has  a testimo- 
nial linedup,  writes  David 
Foot. 

Young,  a 27-year-old  Aus- 
tralian, yesterday  said:  “If 
I was  invited  to  come  in 
1998 1 should  seriously  con- 
sider it.  ” " 

India  need  a high-scoring 
victory  against  Bangladesh 
on  Thursday  if  they  are  to 
reach  the  final  of  Hip  Asia 
Cup  after  their  match 
against  Pakistan  was  again 
washed  out. 


fused  prod  io  overs  later,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  Owais 
Shah,  trapped  Ibw  by  Mike 
Kasprowicz,  Australia  were 
through  to  Middlesex's 
wicketkeeper  and  still  55 
ahead. 

flatting  and  thp  keeper, 
Keith  Brown,  averted  this 
first  crisis  with  a stand  of  84. 
For  the  second  tftnp  in  the 
match  Gattrng  played  for 
county  as  he  once  had  for  his 
country  against  the  Austra- 
lians, with  all  his  heart  and 
two  decades  of  accumulated 
ffltnnfng.  Momentarily  Gat- 


ting  was  not  Just  a selectorbut 
again  one  of  the  select 

Wame  was  bowling,  accord- 
ing to  his  captain  Mark 
Taylor,  nearly  as  well  as  he 
did  in  his  halcyon  days,  land- 
ing and  spinning  it  so  that 
every  delivery  held  the 
promise  of  a wicket. 

Getting,  as  hunched  a fig- 
ure on  foe  Lord’s  landscape 
now  as  Old  Father  Time, 
either  played  bade.  cut 
him  or  reached  forward  and 
swept  him.  When  Wame  went 
around  the  wicket,  Gatling 
took  three  bads  in  a row  on 
his  backside  — a sure  de- 
fence. Brown  Igarwgrt  fact  anil 
almost  became  the  first  man 
to  score  a half-century  madp 
exclusively  of  sweep  shots. 

Wame  was  their  only  chal- 
lenge. A rotation  of  rapnn 
McGrath,  Jason  Gillespie  and 
Kasprowicz  kept  such  a tight 
line  at  the  other  end  that  aat-h 
delivery  seemed  a repeat  of  the 
last.  The  Middlesex  men 
would  either  jab  foe  hail  mtn 
foe  pitch  at  their  feet  or  send  it 
via  an  inside-edge  to  long-leg. 
It  made  for  a session  at  once  as 
inanimate  ami  yet  engrossing 
as  only  cricket  can  be. 

The  Australians  will  iiot  be' 
unduly  bothered  that-  npitfrry 
McGrath  nor  GSHespie  took  a 
wicket,  for  whichever  pitch  is 
used  at  Headingley  it  win  be 

different  from  this  one. 

A series  of  overthrows  and 
the  appearance  cf  the  Waugh 


Racing 


Sing  along 
with  Dettori 


Ken  Oliver 


SHEIKH  MOHAMMED 
has  reshuffled  ‘hie  jock- 
eys for  Saturday’s  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Diamond  Stakes  at  Ascot 
with  ’Frankie  Dettori  riding 
Singspiel  instead  of  partner- 
ing Shantou. 

Anthony  Stroud,  the 
sheikh's  racing  manager,  ex- 
plained: "In  foe  light  of  not 
getting  Olivier  Peslier,  Fran- 
kie will  ride  SingspieL 
“We  are  looking  at  foe  at 
tematives  for  Shantou.  We 
want  to  explore  every  option 
and  there  may  not  be  a deci- 
sion until  Thursday. 

“Singspiel  worked  satisfac- 
torily over  the  weekend,  al- 
though foe  papers  seem  to 
have  gone  overboard  about  it 
It  will  be  a really  competitive 
race  as  there  are  some  very 
good,  horses  in  It. 

“He  should  ran  a big  race, 
but  you  must  not  underesti- 
mate Helissio  and  it  will  be 
very  tough.” 

The  expected  eight  stood 
their  ground  at  yesterday’s 
five-day  stage  with  foe  sheikh 
providing  half  foe  field  with 
Singspiel,  Shantou,  Predapplo 
and  Swain.  The  other  four  are 
Helissio,  PQsndski,  Strategic 
Choice  and  Rlngflaher  MffL 
Singspiel,  who  hart  Helissio 
One  and  half  lengths  behind 
him  when  winning  foe  Japan 
Cup  last  year,  is  now  15-8 
(from  9-4)  with  William  Hill. 
Helissio  remains  the  5-4  mar- 
ket leader. 

Cash  Asmussen,  who  part- 
ners the  French  Champion, 
was  very  pleased  with  the 
odt’s  work-out' over  nine  fur- 
longs at  Chantilly  yesterday, 
saying:  ..“Helissio  went  very 
nicely,  he  was  relaxed  and 
very  happy.  He  is  in  good 
shape. 

*T  am  foil  of  confidence  for 
Ascot  but  it  is  a great  field 
and  everything  in  it  deserves 
plenty  , of  respect  as  they  have 


all  won  big  events.  It  is  a 
great  race  and  should  be  great 
for  the  game  — lam  proud  to 
be  playing  a small  part. 

“Singspiel  is  one  of  file  best 
horses  in  training  in  the 
world.  I watched  Swain  in  his 
French  days  so  I have  a lot  of 
respect  for  him,  but  I sure 
wouldn’t  swap  my  horse  for 
any  of  them.” 

The  Group  One  race  has 
been  won  by  a three-year-dM 
nine  .times  since  1985,  hot 
only  Kingfisher  Mill  will  be 
representing  the  Classic 
generation. 

Pat  Eddery  was  most  im- 
pressed with  Julie  Cecil's  cott 
when  ranking  ail  the  running 
to  score  by  eight  lengths  in 
the  King  Edward  VH  Stakes 
at  Royal  Ascot  and  feels  he  is 
the  right  type  for  this  tough 
race. 

The  Derby  form  was  turned 
upside  at  Ayr  yesterday  when 
Crystal  Hearted  sprang  an  8-1 
surprise  in  the  tbree*unner 
Tennant  Caledonian  Scottish 
Classic. 

Tony  Mcdone  cleverly  dic- 
tated foe  pace  on  the  cott  and 
kept  something  up  his  sleeve 
for  the  dosing  stages.  Richard 
Hills,  riding  Fahris,  the  5-6 
favourite,  mounted  a strong 
challenge,  but  was  unable  to 
muster  foe  extra  required  to 
get  past  the  leader. 

Even  Top  had  moved  up 
menacingly  on  the  for  side 
hut  did  not  appear  to  find  a 
great  deal  and  was  three  parts 
of  a length  farther  back. 

At  Epsom,  Crystal  Hearted 
was  nearly  30  lengths  behind 


Fahris  who  finished  sixth  to 
Benny  The  Dip,  but  Michael 
Poland,  whose  wife  Carolyn 
owns  Crystal  Hearted,  said: 
“He  wasn't  right  in  the  Derby 
and  «*rna  hack  after  that  and 
slept  for  a few  days. 

“When  Tony  pressed  the 
button  there  was  nothing 
there,  but  things  went  much 
better  this  time  and  Tony 
rode  a fine  tactical  race  from 
the  front.” 
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twins  in  tandem  at  the  bowling 
crease  was  tantamount  to  an 
announcement  from  Australia 
that  they  were  done  for  the  day 
and  ready  to  head  off  for  their 
traditional  tour  appointment 
with  the  Queen.  Instead,  it  pre- 
cipitated another  charge. 

flatting  fan  to  Steve  Waugh, 
given  out  to  an  Ibw  decision 
from  umpire  Allan  Jones 
more  imaginative  than  much 
Of  Middlesex's  cricket  in' this 
match.  In  the  next  over  Mark 
Waugh,  who  had  hit  Keith 
Dutch  for  three  shr^g  in  the 
morning  When  42  un- 

beaten runs  to  his  overnight 
tally  of  100,  completed  bis  per- 
sonal persecution  of  foe  off- 
spinner  by  bowling  him.  Mid- 
dlesex were  six  down  and 
merely  36  in  the  lead. 

Richard  Johnson 
flutters  with  four  lusty 
boundaries  and  then  drove 
Mark  Waugh  for  six  under 
the  pavilion,  whereupon  the 
match  was  officially  aban- 
doned. The  ground  annowpeer 
made  one  last  effort,  father- 
ing about  “an  entertaining 
match”,  though  the  presenta- 
tions were  made  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex secretary;  the  spon- 
sors' representatives  had  left 
long  before. 
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Warning  shot . . . Mark  Wangh ! 


! of  the  four  sixes  in  his  unbeaten  142  at  Lord's  yesterday  photograph:  cuve  mason 


CS  gas 

skirmish 

alerts 

Cardiff 

security 


Glamorgan  are  to 
review  security  ar- 
rangements for  next 
week’s  NatWest  Trophy  tie 
against  Yorkshire  in  Car* 
dlff  after  violent  scenes  at 
the  end  of  the  Welsh  coun- 
ty’s Sunday  League  defeat 
against  Worcestershire  at 
Now  Road  at  the  weekend. 

Six  men  from  the  r.«rHirr 
area  were  arrested  at  the 
end  of  the  match.  One  was 
later  released  without 
charge,  another  was 
released  on  bail  pending 
further  Inquiries,  two  were 
charged  with  being  drank 
and  disorderly,  while  the 
remaining  two  were  yester- 
day In  custody  and  being 
questioned  about  alleged 
assault  and  public  order 
offences. 

Police  resorted  to  CS  gas 
spray  after  a woman  officer 
was  punched  in  the  free 
and  another  came  under 
attack  when  supporters 
who  had  been  ejected  from 
foe  ground  tried  to  get  baric 
in.  Worcester  police  said 
the  CS  spray  was  used  to 
“prevent  things  getting  out 
of  hand". 

Glamorgan  have  at- 
tracted some  Cardiff  City 
supporters  in  recent  years 
but  the  county's  secretary, 
Mike  Fatkin,  said  he  was 
not  anticipating  problems 
against  Yorkshire.  “We 
will  be  taking  a number  of 
measures,  such  as  increas- 
ing the  number  of  stew- 
ards. reinforcing  the  police 
presence  during  the  after- 
noon. banning  anyone 
bringing  alcohol  into  the 
ground  and  shutting  the 
bars  early.” 

On  police  advice  Worces- 
tershire are  reviewing  the 
way  they  steward  one-day 
matches.  There  was  no  ban 
on  alcohol  being  brought 
Into  the  ground  on  Sunday 
but  the  bar  was  shut  early. 
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Trainer  watch 


threw  taring  thcHret  nil  foraaeastafcire  lodte— *tonrecttt!2.0DBM  for  Tonis.  A 
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Football 

Newcastle  offer 
£4m  for  Ostenstad 


Michael  Walker 


THE  doubts  concerning 
Les  Ferdinand’s 
future  increased  yes- 
terday after  South- 
ampton claimed  they  bad 
received  a £4  million  offer 
from  Newcastle  United  for 
their  Norwegian  striker  Ega 
Ostenstad. 

Although  both  the  South- 
ampton chairman  Rupert 
Lowe  and  their  new  manager 
Dave  Jones  said  the  offer  was 
unacceptably  low,  Newcastle 
may  yet  secure  Ostenstad's 
signature  and  thereby  facili- 
tate Ferdinand's  exit  from  St 
James’  Park. 

The  24-year-old  Ostenstad, 
signed  by  Graeme  Souness 
from  Viking  Stavanger  for 
£900,000  last  season,  scored  14 
goals,  including  a hat-trick 
against  Manchester  United, 
and  impressed  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish against  Newcastle. 

However.  Newcastle's  man- 
ager may  have  to  up  his  bid. 
"We  have  had  an  approach 
from  Newcastle  for  Egil."  said 


Jones.  “But  the  chairman 
dealt  with  it-  My  understand- 
ing is  that  they  offered  £4  mil- 
lion. These  days  for  a striker 
of  his  Quality  you  would  ex- 
pect to  have  to  pay  between 
£7  million  and  £10  million 

"We're  in  a very  strong  po- 
sition and  we  don’t  need  to 
sell  players.  There  Is  no  way 
we  would  let  him  go  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  ideal  fee.” 

That  could  be  around  £5 
million,  a figure  which  could 
prise  Ferdinand  away  from 
Newcastle.  Tottenham,  Ever- 
ton  and  Sheffield  Wednesday 
are  all  interested  in  Ferdi- 
nand with  Everton  having  bid 
highest  for  the  30-year-old  — 
£5.75  million. 

Ferdinand,  though,  yester- 
day insisted  he  did  not  want 
to  leave  Tyneside:  "AH  I want 
to  do  is  get  on  playing  for 
Newcastle.  Everything  has 
been  blown  out  of  all  propor- 
tion and  quotes  attributed  to 
me  over  the  weekend  are  ab- 
solute rubbish.  I have  not 
spoken  to  anyone  about  this. 

“And  I would  love  to  stay. 
Don't  forget  Alan  Shearer  and 


myself  formed  the  most  suc- 
cessful partnership  in  the 
Premiership  last  season  as  far 

as  goals  are  concerned.  Why 
would  1 want  to  walk  away 
from  all  that?” 

But  he  added:  "The  situa- 
tion has  changed  because 
United  is  now  a pic."  It  is 
thought  that  for  personal 
reasons  Ferdinand  would  pre- 
fer a return  to  London  and 
Everton’s  continued  interest 
may  depend  on  Fabrizio 
Ravanelli's  reaction  to  talks 
with  Bryan  Robson  in  Mid- 
dlesbrough today. 

Everton  have  made  a con- 
crete offer  to  Ravanelli  and 
Robson  said  yesterday:  "If  Ra- 
vanelli does  not  go  to  Everton 
and  no  one  else  comes  in  with 
the  money  he  will  stay  here. 

“I  want  to  find  out  what  has 
gone  on.  I also  need  to  find 
out  about  Ravanelli's  own 
feelings.  I am  not  prepared  to 
accept  anything  but  a positive 
attitude  from  all  my  players 
this  season.” 

Robson  added  that  the  fee 
for  Ravanelli  — £7.6  million 

— will  not  be  reduced. 


Home  truths  as  Palace 
close  in  on  Lombardo 

Marlin  Thovpe  on  a U-turn  in  policy  by 
Noades  and  Coppei!  to  (and  Italian  winger 


CRYSTAL  Palace  will 
today  make  a huge  U- 
turn  in  their  transfer 
thinking  when  Steve  Coppell 
meets  the  Juventus  winger 
Attilio  Lombardo  to  finalise  a 
ELI  million  move. 

After  Palace  won  the  First 
Division  play-offs  last  May 
the  manager  and  his  chair- 
man Ron  Noades  pledged  to 
buy  British  and  snub  foreign 
mercenaries.  But  now  they 
have  bowed  to  reality  and 
gambled  on  hiring  Lombardo 
after  discovering  what  many 
other  managers  have  already 
found  — that  domestic  play- 
ers are  over-priced  and  that 
having  at  least  one  charis- 
matic foreigner  in  the  side 
raises  the  club's  profile  and 
its  gate  and  merchandising 
receipts. 

Although  he  was  a flop  in 
Turin,  Lombardo  is  being 
bought  In  the  hope  that  he 
can  add  quality  to  Palace’s 
newly  promoted  team.  As 
Noades  said  yesterday:  “We 
have  to  be  realistic  and  for  us 
survival  and  consolidation  in 
the  Premiership  would  be  an 
achievement  this  season.  But 
to  do  that  we  have  to  aim 
higher  and  to  do  that  we  have 
to  be  prepared  to  invest  in 
quality  players." 

Coppell  had  said  only  in 
May:  "I  don't  want  to  end  up 
with  some  mercenary  foreign 
player  who's  just  come  over 
here  for  the  money.  The  play- 
ers we  sign  will  be  British 
players." 


The  following  month 
Noades  was  singing  the  same 
tune:  “I  have  never  favoured 
the  foreign  player.  At  Palace 
we  like  our  players  home- 
grown. home-bought  and  with 
a sell-on  figure.’’ 

This  is  hardly  a description 
of  the  31-year-old  Lombardo, 
and  already  Palace's  assistant 
manager  Ray  Lewington  fears 
that  the  Italian's  arrival 
might  spark  trouble  at  Palace. 

“He  has  a great  reputa- 
tion,” be  said.  “He's  certainly 
been  there,  seen  it  done  ft 
and  his  arrival  is  an  exciting 
prospect,  but  it  just  worries' 
me  sometimes  that  we  look 
for  "names’  now.  I know  there 
have  been  a few  who  have 
been  successful  but  there  are 
quite  a few  who  haven't 
**He’s  going  to  cost  a lot  of 


Lombardo . . . flop  in  Turin 


money  and  his  personal  terms 
will  Ear  outweigh  those  on  our 
own  books.  If  he  comes  and 
does  It  then  great  but  it's  tak- 
ing a great  risk.  If  he's  come 
for  a big  pay-day  then  it  could 
backfire  on  us.  But  if  it  all 
comes  off  it  could  be  a terrific 
thing  for  Crystal  Palace." 

Coppell  sounded  out  Lom- 
bardo last  week  only  to  be  put 
off  by  the  player's  personal 
demands,  which  lndnled  a 
mansion  and  a nwM  But 
those  problems  have  been 
ironed  out  and  the  balding  in- 
ternational winger  is  due  to 
become  a Palace  player  some 
time  this  week  on  wages  of 
between  £500.000  and  £700.000 
a year  plus,  it  is  understood,  a 
massive  signing-on  fee. 

The  Italian  is  seen  as  com- 
pensation for  the  departure  of 
the  Scottish  midfielder  David 
Hopkin,  who  yesterday  com- 
pleted his  £3.25  million  move 
from  Palace  to  Leeds. 

Also  due  to  have  final  talks 
with  Coppell  today  is  the 
Blackburn  utility  player  Paul 
Warhurst,  who  has  already 
bad  a medical  at  Selhurst 
Park  prior  to  completing  a 
£1.5  million  move  and  an- 
swering Palace’s  need  for  a 
main  striker. 

These  two  newcomers  will 
join  Coppell’s  other  dose- 
season  signings,  the  goal- 
keeper Kevin  Miller  from 
Watford,  the  Icelandic  central 
defender  Hermann  Hreidars- 
son  and  the  Scottish  mid- 
fielder Jamie  Patterson  as  the 
Palace  manager  looks  to  build 
a squad  capable  of  defying 
predictions  of  an  immediate 
return  to  the  First  Division  at 
the  end  of  next  season. 


The  bird  man  . . . George  Wood’s  interest  in  ornithology  has  helped  him  relax  before  tomorrow's  big  game  jeff  morgan 


Wood  out  to  break  Celtic  lore 


Grahame  Lloyd  finds  the  coach  of  Infer  Cabfe-T el’s  part-timers 
twigging  a possible  Uefa  Cup  upset  against  Glasgow’s  green  giants 


THE  first  and  only  time 
George  Wood  came  up 
against  Celtic,  be  was  a 
quivering  17-year-old 
standing  between  the  sticks 
for  East  Stirling  at  Firs  Park. 

It  was  bis  professional 
debut  and  the  then  Scottish 
champions  put  three  past 
him.  Twenty  seven  years 
later,  the  former  Scotland. 
Blackpool,  Everton,  Arsenal. 
Crystal  Palace,  Hereford  and 
Cardiff  City  keeper,  will  be 
happy  if  his  Inter  Cable-Tel 
side  can  restrict  Celtic  to  a 
similar  scoreline  In  the  Uefa 
Cup  qualifying  round  first-leg 
at  Ninian  Park  in  Cardiff 
tomorrow. 

It  is  a dream  draw  — the 
scrim p-and-save  part-timers 
from  the  five-year-old  League 
of  Wales  against  one  half  of 
the  mighty  Old  Firm. 

“When  I was  growing  up  in 
Scotland.”  said  Wood,  “Celtic 
were  the  best  team  in  Europe. 
They  had  won  the  European 
Cup  in  1967  and  were  run- 
ners-up in  1970.  Although  1 
was  nervous  just  being  a kid, 
it  was  a special  thrill  to  make 
my  debut  against  them. 
People  are  telling  me  they’re 


not  the  force  they  used  to  be 
but  that's  only  because 
Rangers  keep  on  winning  the 
Premier  Division.” 

Wood.  44,  became  player- 
manager  at  Inter  Cable-Tel, 
then  Inter  Cardiff;  2'/.  years 
ago.  He  retired  to  the  dug-out 
after  about  a year  when  he 
was  warned  that  arthritis  and 
cartilage  problems  would 
spell  trouble  in  later  life. 
“Either  I quit  or  I would  need 
plastic  knees  by  the  time  I 
was  55,"  he  said. 

"The  Celtic  match  is  on  a 
par  with  all  the  big-club 
derby  games  I was  involved 
in  with  Everton  and  Arsenal.' 
Then  I was  a player,  an  indi- 
vidual within  the  side,  but  it's 
totally  different  when  you're 
in  charge  of  a whole  team. 
I've  learnt  so  much  since  be- 
coming a manager." 

On  paper,  it  looks  -to  be  no 
contest  There  is  talk  of  Celtic 
expecting  to  beat  their  record 
number  erf  goals  in  a Euro- 
pean tie  over  two  legs  — 14 
against  KFV  Kokkola  from 
Finland  in  the  autumn  of 
1970.  But  Celtic's  3-2  reverse 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
champions  Derry  City  last 


week  and  inter  Cable-Tel’s 
narrow  2-0  defeat  by  the 
League  of  Ireland  runners-up 
Bohemians  suggests  the  score 
might  be  a lot  closer. 

“I  don't  pay* attention  to 
the  Celtic  result”  said  Wood, 
“because  it  was  just  a pre-sea- 
son  friendly  but  I was  heartened 
by  our  second-half  performance 
agtiiat  Bohemians." 

Inter  Cable-Tel  are  made  up 
of  the  usual  non-league  jour- 
neymen, including  3 fireman, 
social  worker  and  labourer. 
They  earn  between  £5D-£120  a 
week  compared  with  the 
reported  ii2ja00  paid  to  Celt- 
ic’s unsettled  Italian  striker 
Paolo  Di  Canto.  “We  have  a 
pay  structure  — you've  got  to 
because  players  talk.  Di 
Canio  probably  pays  more  in 
tax  every  month  than  our 
annual  wage  bllL 

The  good  thing  about  our 
team  is  we  don’t  have  any 
prima  donnas.  They're  an 
honest  bunch  of  lads  who  aB 
pull  for  each  other  and  there 
is  a great  team  spirit  They’re 
so  honest  if  I asked  them  to 
Jump  off  the  Severn  Bridge, 
they’d  probably  do  tt  — as 
long  as  I paid  them  enough!" 


Wood  must,  be  hoping  that 
the  irascible  Di  Canio  carries 
out  his  threat  to  take  no  part 
in  tomorrow's  game  in  front 
of  an  expected  ujQQQ  crowd. 

Tm  afraid  all  the  pre- 
match hype  has  been  getting 
me  down  a bit,"  said  Wood,  a 
keen  ornithologist  “So  it  was 
nice  to  go  to  a local  school  the 
other  day  to  give  one  of  my 
ornithology  talks  to  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  relaxing  to  get 
away  and  show  them  how  to 
catch  birds  and  ring  them." 

Although  last-minute  prep- 
arations have  been  disrupted 
by  the  decision  or  the  former 
Cardiff  City  striker  Cohen 
Griffith  to  join  Merthyr, 
rather  that  Inter  Cable-Tel, 
from  Barry.  Wood  is  confi- 
dent his  team  will  not  let 
down  the  League  of  Wales. 

“We  have  to  he  honest  — 
we  are  the  underdogs.  We've 
got  to  try  and  make  the  lads 
relax  as  much  as  possible.  IT 
they  keep  their  shape  and 
discipline  and  work  hard,  I 
would  hope  to  get  a reason- 
able result,  maybe  losing  two 
or  three-niL  But  it’s  only  11 
against  ll  and  we  don't  know 
how  Celtic  are  going  to  ap- 
proach It  If  they  don't  score 
in  the  first  20  minutes,  then 
our  lads  get  a lift  and  they  get 
a bit  anxious.  Who  knows 
what  could  happen  then?" 


miss 
out oh- 


EVSRTON  mlu*d  out 
again  yesterday  when 
KaUersUmerzt  beat 
them  to  the  signature  of  fcjter- 
nazionale'a  Swiss  Interna- 
tional midfielder  Cfyiaco 
Stereo,  for  whom  rife  Pranfrr- 
shlp  dub  behoved  to 
have  offered  around 
£3  million. 

Kaiserslautern.  who 
clinched  promotion  to  the 
Bundesllga  lost  seafon,  said 
they  bad  paid  arotpxd 
£L2S million  for  Sfbr*a.;who 
played  for  them  until  ttK 
when  he  moved  to  Bayern 
Munich.  Everton  had  ex- 
pected to  talk  to  Starts  this 
week  and  the  manager  How- 
ard Kendall  bad  tokl  GLubeaU  : 
! “We  are  near  to  a deal." 

Henrik  Larsson.  Feyeti- 
oord's  Swedish  international 
striker,  will  join  Celtic  Otis 
week  following  yesterday's 
Dutch  FA  ruling  that  the  Rot- 
terdam club  must  allow  him 
to  move  for  about  £600.000. 

Celtic’s  Italian  forward 
Paolo  DI  Canto  has  put  his 
immediate  playing  career  In 
doubt  by  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country.  He  was  reported 
last  night  to  be  in  Florence, 
suffering  from  stress.  Di 
Canio  was  doe  to  talk  to  Celt- 
ic’s management  today  but 
departed  Glasgow,  seemingly 
for  good,  with  three  years 
remaining  on  his  present 
contract 

Larsson's  arrival  might  en- 
courage Celtic  to  part  with  Di 
Canto  for  around  £3  million 
and  they  will  further  boost 
their  attack  if  a £15  million 
move  for  Sporting  Lisbon’s 
Paolo  Alves  goes  through. 

Brighton  are  confident  that 
they  will  survive  a vote  on 
Thursday  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  expelled  from 
the  Football  League.  The 
Third  Division  club  faces  a 
meeting  of  League  chairmen 
after  foiling  to  meet  the  June 
20  deadline  for  a £500,000 
bond  to  secure  their  status. 

The  bond  has:  now  been 
lodged  and  the  Issue  facing 
the  panel  is  whether  the  delay 
is  sufficient  grounds  for  ex- 
pulsion. Brighton's  chairman- 
elect  Dick  Knight  was  opti- 
mistic yesterday. 

“The  board  had  confirmed 
their  willingness  to  provide 
the  bond  prior  to  the  League 
agm  on  June  14,”  he  said. 
“The  delays  were  legal  ones 
end  beyond  our  control.  I’m 
delighted  the  bond  has  been 
lodged  because  this  demon- 
strates our  financial  capabil- 
ity and  our  good  faith." 

Charlton  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  £250,000  capture  of 
the  Blackburn  midfielder 
Matt  Holmes,  who  moved  to 
Ewood  Park  in  August  1995 
from  West  Ham  for 
£L2  million. 

The  Hammers,  meanwhile, 
have  paid  Ipswich  around 
£500,000  for  the  goalkeeper 
Craig  Forrest. 

Sunderland's  £1  mil'  Ion  bid 
for  Borussla  Dortmund's 
American  striker  Jovan  Kir- 
ovski  has  been  successful  but 
they  need  a work  permit  for 
the  21-year-old. 


Tourde  France 


Pantani  jumps  and  flies  the  nest 


Wltnam  Fatheringham 
in  Moraine 


Yesterday  morning 
there  was  considerable 
doubt  that  the  man  who 
was  to  win  the  stage.  Marco 
Pantani,  would  even  come  to 
the  start  line  In  Courchevel. 
Twenty  minutes  before  the 
flag  was  dropped  the  rest  of 
the  field  had  signed  the  regis- 
tration sheet,  but  the  sbaven- 
headed  little  climber  was  no- 
where to  be  seen  and  there 
was  a worried  hum  around 
his  team  bus. 

The  evening  before,  the  Ital- 
ian had  made  it  known  he 
was  thinking  of  quitting  the 
race  due  to  the  bronchitis 
which  had  been  affecting  him 
since  the  race  started  In 
Rouen.  He  had  complained 
after  winning  Saturday's 


Pantani . . . descends  as 
spectacularly  as  he  climbs 


mountain-top  finish  at  l’AIpe 
d’Huez  that  he  was  not  100  per 
cent  healthy,  and  yesterday 
morning  bis  manager  was  ad- 
amant that  Pantani’s  chest 
was  tight,  he  could  not 
breathe  properly  and  he  was 
not  sure  if  It  was  worth  going 
on.  Worse  still  for  an  Italian 
he  had  not  eaten  his  pasta  at 
breakfast,  or  at  dinner  the 
previous  evening. 

Perhaps  it  was  ail  a bluff  to 
make  his  rivals  for  the  stage 
win  ignore  him:  if  so,  it  was 
unnecessary.  Try  as  they 
might,  no  one  could  come 
□ear  when  he  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  take  flight 
on  the  final  climb  of  the  stage, 
and  the  final  super-category 
mountain  of  this  Tour. 

The  Col  de  la  Joux  Plane  is 
short  but  breathtakingly 
steep  and  its  hairpins  follow 
each  other  with  such  fre- 
quency that  it  Is  impossible  to 
maintain  a rhythm. 

Pantani's  particular  gift  is 
his  ability  to  jump  away  from 
a group  on  a mountain-  It  is 
the  mark  of  the  pure  climber, 
and  he  used  it  to  the  foil  half- 
way up  the  Joux  Plane  to  fly 
out  of  the  select  group  who 
had  managed  to  stay  with  the 
yellow  jersey  Jan  Ullrich. 
Within  seconds  no  one  was  in 
sight  “Some  bronchitis  vic- 
tim." said  a French  television 
commentator  acidly. 

Surprisingly,  for  a man 
who  has  fallen  off  as  fre- 
quently and  damagingly  as 
Pantani  has,  he  descends  as 
spectacularly  as  he  climbs, 
adopting  a particularly  unsta- 
ble position  with  his  belly  on 
the  saddle,  his  backside  just 
above  the  back  wheel  and  one 
hand  behind  his  hack. 

The  brief  descent  into  Mor- 
zine  contained  more  hairpins 
at  tighter  angles  than  on  the 
ascent  so.  perhaps  fortunately. 
Pantani  was  not  able  to  reach 
foil  speed.  He  stayed  upright 
to  take  the  fourth  Tour  stage 
win  of  his  career.  Asked  about 


his  health  afterwards,  his 
reply  that  he  felt  rather  better 
seemed  superfluous. 

France’s  Richard  Virenque 
must  wish  his  lungs  were  as 
parlous  as  the  Italian’s.  He 
has  won  the  King  of  the 
Mountains  jersey  three  times 
and  is  likely  to  take  a fourth 
this  weekend,  but  be  has 
never  possessed  Pantani's 
devastating  uphill  burst  of 
speed.  This  has  been  evident 
every  time  he  has  tried  to  dis- 
lodge Ullrich  from  his  wheel 
over  the  past  week,  and  was 
the  case  again  yesterday. 

Once  Pantani  had  flown  the 
nest,  Virenque  again  tried  to 
get  away  from  Ullrich  but  the 
only  effect  his  acceleration 
had  was  to  dispatch  Bjarne 
Riis.  In  the  space  of  a week, 
the  Dane  has  turned  from 
master  to  loyal  servant  yes- 
terday he  was  again  promi- 


nent, making  the  pace  to  pro- 
tect Ullrich's  position.  His 
selflessness  probably  cost 
him  the  energy  he  could  have 
used  to  defend  the  third  place 
he  took  from  Pantani  at  Cour- 
chevel on  Sunday,  and  which 
the  Italian  regained 
yesterday. 

Ullrich  has  looked  com- 
pletely secure  in  every  area 
since  taking  the  race  lead,  ex- 
cept when  the  road  goes 
downhill.  Every  time  he  lifted 
his  head  on  a hairpin  on  the 
Joux  Plane  descent  the  polka- 
dotted  figure  of  Virenque  was 
drifting  away  and  he  was 
forced  to  sprint  to  catch  up. 
That  was  about  as  bad  as  it 
got  for  the  German,  who  is 
unlikely  to  be  in  any  greater 
danger  now  the  race  has  left 
the  mountains  behind. 
William  Fotheringham.  is  as- 
sistant editor  of  Cycling  Weekly 
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Results 


Football 


Shamrock  Rvra  0.  Oldham 
5;  Rosenberg  2,  Tottenham  O.  Peatpoetett 
Gr  Morion  v Norwich 

WORLD  CUP  QUALIFYING!  South 
Am— lean  Oroupr  Argentina  Z Venezuela 
0;  Chile  Z Paraguay  v 
UBFA  INIkKTOlU  CUPl  Cheap  On— 

ftofonta  Warsaw  (Pol)  0.  M$V  Duisburg 
(Ger)  0;  Heeronvoen  iNethi  3.  Aalborg 
(Deni  2-  bwp  Thro:  Stlkeborg  (Dan)  6. 
Ebbw  Vala  (Wales)  0:  Basda  (Fr)  1.  Casino 
Graa  (Ant)  2.  Group  Itne  Royal  Antwerp 
(BaTj  2.  Lausanna  sports  (Switz)  2 Has 
Salami na  (Cyprus)  1,  Auxarre  (Fr)  to. 
Or—pi  Four:  IFC  Cologne  (Ger)  1.  Stan- 
dard Uega  (Bel)  V Aarau  (Switz)  <X  Cork  C 
(Ire)  0 Ckwe  Flvee  Stebaek  (Nor)  I.  Din- 
amo Moscow  (Rub)  1;  Genic  (Bel)  *.  Pana- 
halkl  |Gr)  Z Or—  Sc  Odense  (Dan)  Z 
Kaunas  (Lrtft)  £ Hamburg  SV  (Gar)  3. 
Samaurapor  |Tur)  1 On—  S— ■— n Vasas 
(Hun)  Z Warder  Bremen  (Gar)  a Istanbul- 
Spar  (Tie)  3.  Osier  IF  (Swe)  Z droop 
Bghfc  Habnsted  (Swe)  ft  Twun  PaJlo- 
aeura  (Rm  1:  Lommel  (Bal)  3,  Hafduk  Ro- 
llta  (Vug)  2.  droop  Mn—  Austria  Vienna  1. 
Odra  WoOdslaw  (Pol)  Sr  Rapid  Bucharest 
1.  OJympfque  Lyon  |Fr)  Z Group  lOr  Cu- 
karlckl  (Vug)  3.  Spartak  Varna  (k  Montpel- 
lier (Fr)  X Groningen  (Noth)  a Group  its 
Maccabt  Haile  (ter)  0.  Nlnzhnl  Novgorod  4< 
Antalyaspor  (Tur)  1.  Prdletor  (Yugj  0. 
droop  IBs  Torpedo  Moscow  (Rub)  Z SV 
Riod  |Aut>  ft  Herald I9  Salonika  IGrJ  I.  Ftor- 
*ana  (Malta)  0. 

RUUDLT  RVTBMMATlONALj  Norway  1. 
Iceland  0. 

Rugby  League 

sum  LFJUHIS 


II*)  ZB,  St  Hal— im  (4)  12. 
Tries  Brings haus on  Z Belt. 
Oonagay.  Dykes  deal—  Green  4 st  Het- 
— i—  Trie—  Cumungham,  Newtove  Heal— 
Gould  ng  2 17.781)  - * 

(Arts)  P W □ L F AP*f 

4 4 0 0 182  28  S 

4 4 0 0 1R2  72  a 

4 4 0 0 148  43  8 

4 4 0 0 17D  60  0 

a 3 o a 132  48  e 

4 3 0 1 150  68  a 

PWDL  F APb 
4 1 Q 3 46  138  8 

4 0 0 4 56  134  O 

3 0 0 3 SO  142  a 

4 0 0 4 64  168  O 

4 0 D 4 74  196  O 

4 0 0 4 34  244  O 

(Not  including  London  r Canberra  match) 


Golf 


DBPOKTT  eUMtMtrr  cuaac  (Madi- 
son, Miss).  PM  aeeree  (US  unless 
stated):  an  B R Brown  89. 66.  B8. 67. 273 
M Stand  I y 69.  67.  7a.  86.  273  If  Braky  64. 
74.  S?,  9ft 274  BMcCaflfcner  7a  67.  TO.  67. 
B Rawed  68.  88,  89. 68:  M Springer  6S_  Eft 
67.  89;  S Lowery  60.  6S,  70.  70;  S Jurgm- 
sen  ex  67.  8ft  72  B Clear  E7.  66.  60,  70. 
STB  W Austin  66. 68.  71.  6ft.  B Harming** 
66,  68,  70.  69.  D Pooley  66.  6ft  77.  71. 
an  APPL8  CUMIC  (New  York}-  Pfaud 
•eera  (US  unless  stated);  srs  M Rad- 
man  84,  67.  71.  7ft  276  A Sorenstam 
(Swe)  71.  68.  87. 69  276  U Mahon  7!.  70. 
87.  6ft  277  C Jortnson  88.  73.  6ft  67:  K 
WotXJ  (AuM  66.  73.  66.  7a  278  L Kane  71. 
bd.  72.  87,  W Doohte  73. 67. 69. 69. 270  B 
King  70.  71. 69,  6ft.  B Muena  68. 6ft  70.  73: 
T Barrett  69. 67.  71,  77.  MO  L Dories  (08) 
71.  66.  72.  71  281  H AUreosaon  (Swe)  68, 
70.  72.  73.  R Hetherington  (Ausj  69,  69. 69, 


74.  Ala—  282  C Plante  (GB)  7ft  7ft  6ft  68. 
287  S Maynor  (GB)  72.  73.  71. 71:  L Hack- 
ney (GB)  71.  69.  72.  75.  280  H Dofaeon 
(GB)  72.  73.  7ft  71.  201  S StnXtwfc*  (08) 
72.  79.  73.  74.  292  K Marshall  (GB)  72.  73. 
75.72. 

MJRNST  SBOOft  CLASSIC  (Coon  Rap- 
ids. Minn):  Pleat  eoeroa  (US  unless 
stated):  109  H Inrin  65.  6ft  66.  201  L 
Trerino  6ft  68. 67.  204  L GHbart65. 71. 68. 
205  B Eastwood  68.  72, 65;  W Morgan  6ft 
71.  flft  J Slgal  67. 70. 68:  G Marsh  (Aus)  68. 
71.68,  B Murphy  68.  68,70;  J Stand  6B.  67. 
7a  206  G Uorgen  68,  71,  07. 

BWO  CUR  n-AMDOfOte  fcr ape  (Ipt 
per  Cl  wan.  lop  10  qualify  automatic*  Ty 
after  BMW  international  on  August  31. 
captain  Seve  BaBasteroa  then  names  two 
wiki  cards).-  1.  C Montgomerie  (Soot) 
B25.40Qpte;  Z O Clartre  (MJ  676.690;  ft  I 
Wooanam  (Wales)  500574;  a.  L WaWuod 
(Eng)  480658;  5.  B Langer  (Ger)  371,577;  8. 
P-U  Johansson  (Swe)  330635:  7.  T Biorn 
(Den)  327  jm;  8.  M A Martin  (Sp)  324.40ft. 
9.  C Races  (K)  30341$:  10.  J M Olazabai 
(Sp)  261434. 11.  P Harrington  tiro)  2sa.cn  5; 
12.  P Broadhvrat  (Eng)  250644;  13.  S Tor- 
rance (Scot)  210021;  14,  I GarrWo  (Sp) 
213.681:  15.  M Jamas  (Eng)  210459;  16.  P 
MllcheU  (Eng)  200960  17.  N Faldo  (Eng) 
190447:  is.  R MeFartane  (Eng)  168.758;  is. 
D Gilford  (Eng)  166478;  2ft  R Chapman 
(Eng)  182412 

tMtad  States  ipts  Mr  up  IQ  (Intahes. 
captain  Tom  KJtn  names  two  wild  cards 
tosowlng  US  PGA  etiar nplonsntp  rintshlng 
on  August  17):  I.  T WOOdl  1.165ms;  2.  T 
Lehman  1.016.  ft  J Leonard  888;  4,  M 
CTUeera  aoi;  5.  J Fun*  737;  B.  B Faxon 
727:  7.  S Hoetl  711;  8.  T Tollea  86ft.  9.  P 
Mfcaetson  659: 10.  D Love  855;  ll.S  Jones 
379;  12.  J Magged  566: 1ft  U Brooks  549: 
14.  P StankowaM  503;  16.  D Duval  470;  18. 
F Couples  458:  17.  T Watson  433;  16.  M 
Bradley  40ft  19.  J Cook  376;  2ft  S Strieker 

and  K Perry  372. 

Tennis 

AT0  TOUHMJUUNr  (Kltztiuiiel):  IM 
© Ogarodou  lUzj  M R From  berg 
(Aua)  6-7.  6-4.  6-8;  H <8miy  (Arg)  W W 
Sehraft*  (Aug  ft-4, 6-4;  A Vo 9w*  iRus)  « 
O Camporese  (Ifl  6-3.  7-i  T CS—w— I— i 
Fr)  tal  M Charpent— t (Arg)  4-6  7-5. 6-3:  F 
(Arg)  lx  A Olhovskiy  IRus)  8-1. 

LM  ©rTBLCOUNTY  COP  (Easttwurrw)- 
■am  Qroop  On—  Devon  6.  Surrey  3: 
Hampshire  and  Isle  at  Wlgnt  B.  BucMna- 
hantswrn  i.  Berkshire  7.  Yorkshire  2 
Women:  Onoop  On—  Esse*  5.  Wanricu- 
a«re  k MMdleset  6.  Yorkshire  4.  South 
Wales  5.  Letceowrahlre  4. 

Baseball 

«WCAlt  UUOUft  Cleveland  7.  Bo«- 
100  2;  Baltimore  a.  Chicago  ws  10;  Ane- 
netm  ft  Toromo  5;  Oakland  0.  Minnesota  1; 
Beaue  ftKantua  City  4.  Milwaukee  ft  MY 
Yantoea  ft  Teias  7,  Dmn  e (10  Inna) 
tnAn  -im  n mi  im  — ' • - , 
Baltimdro  (W58,  L37.  Pet-611.  GB0V.  ft  KY 
Yankees  (55-41-473-3)1).  3.  Toronto 
(4S-48..47S-1S)  emm  DMtim  V 
Ckrveiend  (Si-40-  eghj);  ft  Cntcooa  ws 

484-7).  Wees  Dhrtsiotn  1.  Seattle  (55-13- 
■S61-0);  ft  Ananemi 
Tews  (47-49-^96-71  * 

WMICWAL  LBMUft  Atiana  ft  Lo»  An- 
SWes  S Phaadeiprmi  4.  Pittsburgh  i;  ny 
£*5  1.  Montreal  u.  Houston 

5 2-  Francisco  8:  Chicago 

Cubs  5.  Colorado  ft.  Honda  q.  Son  Gfego  3. 

41MIL  ft  Pittsburgh  (48-40-  495-2):  ft  Sr 
Uouta  (47-50-  485-3)  «M  -tir'il  nm  1 
San  Francisco  (55-43-561-0):  ft  Loa  Anoo- 


Cricket 

TOUR  HATCH!  H— ten:  Somaraer  213 
(S  C Ecclestone  102)  and  ?44  (M  N Lath- 
woH  60).  Pakistan  A 227  (Salim  EJahl  7ft 
VWiahtd  Jamahew)  SB;  Shine  8-74)  and 
231-6  (All  rtoqri  96).  Pakistan  A won  by 


AON  RISK  TROFHYi  Br— wsravai 

WorcaetaroWre  2n-9  (V  S aolanki  1«ft  1 
Dawood  54:  Tucker  5-44).  Somerset  238-6 
(R  J Turner  100.  N Bums  96:  UUngwortn 
4-49).  Wofcastamhire  won  by  18  rone. 
Cheater  la  Hrrri  (Mvarslda):  Dwlwt 
197-9  (Hlndson  4-49).  Nottinghamshire 
180-9  (G  E wation  S3|.  Durham  won  Dy 
seven  runs.  Lalo—lsr:  Leioastar  216  (D 
Stevens  86).  Warwlcksnirs  210-9  (8  Me 
Donald  61  no;  Dakin  4-62).  Laicesunhlre 
won  by  8 v«  runs.  Mtttoa  Khkiaai  Horih- 
snts  ZX 2 (A  J Swann  81,  K J times 
Rowing  3-29).  Minor  Counties  238-8  (J  V 
Anders  65.  R G Hlgnett  47).  Minor  Counties 
won  by  lour  wfcfcets.  Tho  Ovah  Surrey  188 
6 J Ward  47:  Martin-JanUna  6-40).  Sussex 
189-6  (M  Newell  54m).  Sussex  won  by  Hva 
■rickets 

Chess 


(Za- 

gan,  Pol):  Round  3ma  J Rowson  (Scot) 
1. 8 Avrukh  (lar)  0:  R Bates  (Eng)  X.  B Soko 
(Pol)  lb  B Kelly  (tre)  ft  J Carrasco  (So)  X 
Lead  arm  H Ponornartov  (Ukr).  T Dao 
(Vial).  E Na|er  (Rub).  H Bantidus  fGreoce) 
Sb  Rowson  and  others  ft  Alua  Sates  4; 
Kaity  38 

WORLD  GIRLS’  CH AMPIONSHIPi 
Itiml  6 ■vain  H HuM  iftng)  1.  1 Werner 
(Ger)  a I —Here,  j DwocahQweke  (Pol)  ft 
M Bobrowsko  (Pol).  M Lxwnotshvm  (Gaol 
St  Hum  jnd  others  ft 


Cycling 


TOUR  DR  FRAMCRt  Stem  18  (Court*©, 
vet  » Mori  me.  2085km1  1.  M Pantent  fin 
Meresteno  Uno  Shr  57mln  lOaoc:  3.  R VU- 
ont)»e  (Fr)  Hsuna  al  imtn  1/Soc;  3.  j tf). 
rich  (Ger)  Telekom  same  time: «.  B Zberg 
(Bwttt)  Morotona  Urn  1.5R  ft  F C«m- 
grandB  (ft)  Sams:  ft  B Juhch  (US)  Cofldte. 
7.  F Ewarttn  (Sp)  Ke)mo  o»  sf,  8.  B RU* 
l Den)  TdBhtxn  20ft  S.  J Jlmenw  (Sp) 
Baneelo  2 3?.  to.  O Cumorutnd  (Swift) 
Mapel  3-23.  11.  A Oteria  (So)  Benasta:  tft 
G Guarini  (It)  PoW  bU  st  13.  U Bote  \Otf) 
Telekom  ft«5: 1*.  l Rein  (Fr)  TVM  x«k  13. 
m Sehran  (Spj  Barron  4 oft  ia  L Me- 
douas  (Fr)  st  >r.  R com  tm  uorcanm 
Uno  4.0B-,  ia,  A Cneto  (Sp)  Bannto  5.® 
19.  P Chantour  (Ffl  Coxmo  5. ) 1.  Ml  S Moo- 
hs  (Fr)  La  Frtmcitiso  de  Join  5.6B  OaeraM 
■telriliiii  1.  UHrJch  7Bhr  58mlR  fiOsoC.  ft 
Vlronqu©  «i  bntn  Msec.  3.  Pamnnt  TO-1& 
4,  Rtte  11.55.  ft  Escartln  1ft  Oft  a Oterw 
10.40:  7.  Ctnagrando  17.14:  8.  junenaz 
33.42:  B.  Conti  28  20:  !0.  L DUatu  ISwttr] 
Fastina  29.46;  ll.  Otmonrlnd  3621.  12. 
Oarg  31 33;  ift  p Luttonoargor  (Aut)  Ra- 
bobank 32  M,  14.  BeOran  43 1ft  tft  JC 
Room  (Fri  US  Pornat  47.14. 1ft  U Boogerd 
(Noth)  Rabobank  4859:  W.  0 Naidetto  (ft) 
Mapei  50X7.  1ft  Madouas  54  Oft  19.  JuHcfk 
S7J3.  20.  H Buanohora  (Coll  Kalnift 
MM.07.  Points  tateero  1.  E Zac®  (Gar) 
Telekom  388pte.  2.  F MoncassW  iFr)  GAN 
195.  3.  j Blljiovaaa  (Noth)  TVM  1 3ft  4,  UU- 
rich  132:  5.  wrentpie  1».  ft  M TravMHM 
(111  Mmcamno  Una  126.  7.  N MtnaU  lit) 
Ranh  tt*.  ft  R MeErien  (Aus)  Rabebani. 
lift  ft  F Simon  (France)  GAN  10ft-  ID.  Rte 
96.  Kkg  of  the  moenoluBj  1.  Virenque 
517;  2,  UUrlcn  32*:  3.  CssaQTsntiQ  250;  i. 
Pa  man  1 24ft  5.  L Brochard  (Fr)  Fmtlna 
Z».  6.  Dulmi*  194;  7.  P Horva  (Fr)  Fmtina 
I5ft  ft  R.m  139:  ft  E Martin  (25. 10.  jimn- 
"us  US  Ik—  1.  TMnhom  831lu  45mn 
45»o6,  7,  Marcatone  Uno  at  12mm  2)>oc 
3.  FOaDiia  Jlil,  4.  Boness  28.31;  ft 
Kotina  1-34,07.  ft  UflptM  IJ7.07.  7.  Ratio. 
OBJ*  384JB;  ft.  Lotto  2*4.23,  9.  Cosino 
3,08,16;  10.  La  FranCariv  tiw»  Jour  s 1 1.00 


Evening  Racing 

BEVERLEY 

*»  (BQi  1.  MOM  CARRY,  C Lowtiiar 
(6-1 1.  *.  «■»»  lR««w  )1«):  6,  ngnrtn 
(9-2).  2-1  Fa*  Penniless.  15  run.  1ft  5.  (J 
Banka)  Tola:  £8.90:  EftlXL  CMC  £1Ja 
Dual  F:  OOaa  Trio:  £127.70.  CSF:  £44.14. 
TjOS  (M  1QOy*B>  f,  HMD  A HARD,  J 
Weaver  (64  Fa*j:  X,  Ctdehaa  p -3\.  a, 
Wiese tm  emerge  (11-2).  6 ran.  1ft  5.  (M 
Johnson)  Tote.  £060:  Cl  JO.  Cl -20.  Cl  .40. 
Dual  P.  £2.10  TrW  £020.  C5F:  £8.91.  76Y. 
Fkwrar  O'CanMa. 

7.38  (7f  100y4i)i  «,  RY NCR'S 
RASCAL,  J F Egan  (10-1):  S,  Rmw  Scap- 
tte  (4-1  F&u).  S,  hterfe  Lake  (25-1)  15 
ran.  Ha  ft  (E  Aiatoo)  Tote:  ClftOO:  £3Jft 
ci  .7a  cioja  Duel  F:  casa  Tna  W72  ra 
CSF:  £47.84.  Triceec  £95023. 

006  (in  If  MTyte)l  1,  MCOILLV- 
CUOOY  Ram,  Kim  Tinkler  (ti-i);  s, 
Opel  1 lit  0-4 Pn|;  3,  Pagltti  (6-1)  7 ran 
A 1ft  (Don  Enrico  Indaa)  Tow.  Ciaia 
a«a  Cl 30.  Dual  F:  C14.00.  CSF:  0430 

WINDSOR 

6-20  C1R>  M 136*riey  1,  N0THWQ 
DOtMO,  K Fallon  18-1):  3.  SeggMr*  Son 
(14-1).  3r  Ventaloa  teeiniii  (8-1J.  8-1  Fa* 
Shabanax  IS  ran-  ft.  3.  (W  Muaaon)  Tote 
C5J0.  C1.B0.  EE. SO,  E2.ro.  Dual  F.  £41.10 
Trio.  £381 JC  CSF-  £74.18.  Trieaat  (619.33 
MO  (8f  lOyM  1.  QOUm  8TRAT- 
BGY,  R Hughes  (11-4  Fav):  X,  Retted  Te 
Hum  (12-1);  3.  TriMi  Retrain  H2-U 
20  ioa  Shti,  1.  (R  Hannon)  Tola:  Cl 83. 
Cl 3ft  £3 .7a  64.60.  Dual  F:  £1831  Trio 
C134  70.  CSF.  £3031. 

730  (fte  6Tyria>  1,  WtRHRtO  8TOMR. 
K FBBOn  (0-4  Far);  R,  Fte»a>  Parian 
(20-1);  a,  Cb— aha  Ca.npanlen  (11-41. 
10  ran.  IX.  1ft  (E  Dunlop)  Tote;  Elia 
Clftft  C2.40.  Cl  60.  Deal  F:  £1530  Tocr 
CiZ.oa  CSF-  esasa.  Tncast:  6(29.16.  NR: 
Ftrsi  Chance. 

7^0  (Sf  *t  7>Wa>1.  JAY  OA8.G  Carter 
(16-1);  2,  Tateinta  (8-TJ  Fav).  X Pair 
Deal  (8-11.  6 ran  2.  r*.  (Q  Margareon) 
Tote:  C14.5C;  £270.  £120  Dual  F.  £8.70 
CSF:  £2437. 

mao  tie*  a TyriaP  t,  AHAM-KU,  S 
Santian  (4-1  Co  Fav).  X,  Shalrik  (36-K.  >• 
Harter  Pew  |7-1|.  4-1  CO  Fav  Astern  D 
ran.  2ft  1 (MHo  Gar  Kellewayi  Tote 
C3  TO.  £1.60.  tft  10.  £1 80  Dual  F-  CM  30 
Trio:  £186.00  CSF;  0*5.16.  TflcaaT 
£81431. 

Fixtures 

(730  urdosa  stead) 

Football 

PRIRNDLIRSt  Card  alia  u MothteMlI 
(7  46).  Dog  ft  Rod  v Lnyite  Orient  OUte*- 

ban  v Q/m  IT  *S),  KMBM1WSM  V MK* 
cWMtfd  (745).  MWBCMI08  V OoAteter. 
RoRtetham  v BaroMy  (7451:  SeuMborpo 
V LMCeeten  Si  Albans  v Toowham  XI. 
UCO  v Chariton.  Watt  Brom  v CMtete 
(7  45);  Yeovil  v BriakD  n«ra  (745); 
ahoi  Tn  a Oinord  iMk  BWte  v EvORna 
Ctwnosiar  » Boiton  p 45);  Baraack  v York. 
Linfldd  * Burnley,  Howry  a TrardtHMK 
Dray  Wndra  v SI  Johnatona  (7.48):  DnjW; 
v Rteth  (7  4»  St  Frans  v NlhM  (.’■*■  » 
Patricks  Ati>  v PewbartM^i  (7.4S).  Ste*- 
r.ior  v St  Stiffen;  Tonbridge  a Dowri  I*  •4S,; 
□toucotter  « Tefftey  Ryrf 

Cricket 


tour  HATCH  (one  day;  114-  • 
harm  OhMeatorebtr*  v PakteteP  ft-  „ 
MCOND  JQ  CtiWP  tour  8««  ’J-w 
Oaitelrilteri  (RiveaidaY  Dmwm  v 
itoita.  Peetyprtddi  Qtemargtw  v wp-,, 
AOri  iti»K  trophy  lcna  oar  1 > 0) 
terteeryi  Kent  v Suuu  OateMoa 
MitLBOaak  v Miner  CaunitM 
NorthaHOtetteikre  v Lotao***#* 


s 
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015, 
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World  Club  Championship 

Cronulla  Sharks  28,  St  Helens  1 2 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Golf 


David  Davies  on  why  the  champion  Justin  Leonard’s  ruthless  fightback  will  not  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  Open  finales 


Cunningham  Tidy  triumph  not  top  of  the  list 

stands  tall 


in  defeat 


Greg  Francis 


Ki 


fitter  side  — a rare  sight  in 

this  tournament 

„ Once  again,  though  the  les- 

EIRON  Cunning-  son  that  unforced  errors  cost 
ham,  the  20-year-old  points  was  hammered  home. 
St  Helens,  Wales  and  Saints  could  not  be  feulted  in 


Britain  the  first  15  minutes  hut  then  a 
hooker  tas  made  no  secret  of  woeful  piece  of  defence  let  in 


his  ambition  to  play  in  Aus- 
tralia when  his  contract  ex- 
pires in  two  years. 


the  winger  Geoff  BeTL 
Cunningham  kept  Saints  in 
the  .hunt  when  he  crossed 


Saints  might  have  lost  by  over  in  the  ranH  to 

five  tries  to  two  at  Shark  Park  leave  the  score  at  6-4. 
yesterday  but  after  Cunning-  Andy  Haigh  is  a makeshift 
ham  fine  display,  which  in-  ftill-back  and  his  limitations 
eluded  a try,  there  win  be  no  were  cruelly  exposed.  He  was 
shortage  of  clubs  queueing  for  missing  when  Adam  Dykes 


his  signature. 

Cunningham  was  not  sim- 
ply Saints*  best  player;  he  was 
the  most  outstanding  player 


kicked  ahead  and  touched 
down  to  give  the  Sharks  a 
14-4  interval  lead. 

Lack  of  bodies  on  the  left 


of  a contest  in  which  Saints  gave  Paul  Donaghy  just 
did  much  to  repair  a reputa-  enough  room  to  touch  down 
lion  badly  damaged  by  their  and  when  Haigh  dropped  a 
48-8  home  defeat  to  Cronulla.  high  ball  close  to  his  posts  a 
The  Saints  captain  Bobbie  tty  was  the  inevitable  out- 
Goulding  claimed  afterwards  come,  Andrew  Ettingshausen 
that  an  English  team  could  touching  down  on  the  right, 
snatch  the  World  Club  Cham-  Instead  of  collapsing.  Saints 
pionship  but  their  Austra-  produced  one  of  their  best 
lian-bom  coach  Shaun  McRae  spells  and  a frrm  break  by 


was  not  convinced.  "No  way  Joynt  brought  a try  for  Paul 


— an  Australian  dub  will 
win,”  he  said.  "Anything  in 
life  is  possible.  But  we  have  to 
be  realistic,  don't  we?*’ 

The  Sharks  were  without 


Newlove  in  the  87th  minute. 
Cunningham  and  Ian  Picka- 
vance  were  then  held  inches 
short  of  the  line. 

Cronulla  broke  dear  in  the 


eight  top  players  but  still  ere-  final  seconds,  Ettingshausen 
atied  enough  attacking  plays  scoring  and  Paul  Green  kick- 
to  win  wtth  comparative  ease,  ing  his  fourth  goal  for  a 16- 
though  not  by  as  big  a margin  point  winning  margin.  But 
as  they  would  have  liked.  Cronulla  were  flattered  by  it. 

For  that  Saints  can  take  Cronulla  Sharks:  Sammuf;  Bell, 
credit.  With  their  second  EHInBahSi/Son,  Richardson.  Donaghy; 

D*k“-  L“nO-  Fisher.  Sievene. 

rower  Chns  Joynt  Chaueng-  Davidson,  McKenna.  Nftau.  ffnlilimiaei 
ing  Cunningham  as  the  maw  BroonNIl.  Forrester.  Howland.  Pierce. 

of  the  match  and  the  halves  RJETK, ,?,:lf„:;^r„n,oliG..H,S;; 


Sean  Long  and  Goulding  O'Nalil,  Cunningham,  Leathern.  JaynL 

working  tirelessly,  St  Helens 

finished  looking  the  Stronger,  IWim  G Amestey  (Brisbane). 


Gregory  escapes 
action  by  referee 

ROBERT  Connolly,  the  I Bob  Scott,  the  genera] 
Wigan  referee,  has  manager  for  the  First  and 
dropped  his  threat  of  Second  Division  dubs,  said 


Bob  Scott,  the  general 
manager  for  the  First  and 


l dropped  his  threat  of  Second  Division  dubs,  said 


legal  action  against  Andy 
Gregory,  the  Salford  Reds 
coach,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Gregory  was  fined  £600 
with  £1,000  suspended  for 
calling  Connolly  a **blg- 


Andy  yesterday  that  their  closer 
Reds  links  with  the  British  Ama- 
Paul  teur  Rugby  League  Associa- 
tion did  not  represent  a 
£600  “breakaway”  movement, 
d for  “What  we  are  trying  to 
“big-  find  is  a reasonable  way 


A! 


S HE  walked  to  the  been  hitting  one-iron  shots  on 
centre  of  the  18th  the  practice  area  and  that  the 

M green  to  be  pre-  stance  he  had  was  Dot  Ideal. 

sen  ted  with  the  old  "1  had  a slight  side-hill,  down- 
claret  jug,  Justin  hill  lie  and  l pulled  out  ray 
Leonard  took  his  cap  off  — one-iron  and  missed  the  first 
and  thank  goodness  he  did.  one.  Then  I hit  eight  in  a row 


All  day  he  had  been  bidden  exactly  where  1 wanted. 


behind  a peak  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  determinedly  anony- 
mous, as  he  went  about  the 
business  of  becoming  the 
least-known  American  since 
Bill  Rogers  in  1981  to  win 
golfs  most  glorious  prize. 

The  man  who  emerged  from 
under  the  cap  looked  a little 


Such  mastery  over  the  most 
difficult  club  in  the  bag  would 
have  impressed  the  man 
whose  name  Leonard  wore  on 
his  cap,  Hogan  — Ben.  There 
is  an  apocryphal  story  that 
Hogan  retired  because  he 
could  no  longer  do  what  Leon- 
ard did  on  that  practice 


like  Prince  Andrew,  another  ground,  but  in  fact  the  truth 
golfer  but  of  slightly  less  abll-  was  more  prosaic:  he  could 
ity.  and  he  sounded  like  every  no  longer  hole  putts  from  in- 
American  mother's  dream,  side  three  feet 


His  speech  may  have  been  the 
most  well-mannered  in  the 
Open's  128-year  history,  a Tar 
cry  from  Nick  Faldo  at  Mulr- 


Leonard  holed  many  cru- 
cial putts  over  that  final  nine 
but  they  were  all  much  longer 
than  Hogan's  nemesis.  There 


field  thanking  the  press  was  a 10-footer  for  par  at  the 


"from  the  bottom  of . . . the 
heart  of  my  bottom". 


11th,  an  18-footer  for  par  at 
the  15th.  a 15-footer  for  a 


Leonard,  say  his  peers,  is  a birdie  at  the  16th  and  a 36- 


man  who  not  only  has  lists, 
he  has  lists  of  lists,  and  he 
had  one  for  this  occasion,  too. 
At  first  it  sounded  like  a 


footer  for  a final,  death-deal- 
ing birdie  at  the  17th.  "I  had  a 
real  good  look  at  that  putt." 
said  Leonard,  "and  1 saw  a 


speech  at  every  club's  Cap-  spot  just  outside  the  right 
tain's  Day:  *Td  like  to  thank  edge  of  the  hole.  I don't  have 
Ian  Valentine,  captain  of  any  idea  if  that's  where  lactu- 


Royal  Troon;  I'd  like  to  thank 
Mr  Bonallack,  secretary  of 


ally  hit  it  but  that’s  where  1 
was  trying  to  hit  it.  As  soon 


the  R&A  for  all  his  work;  Td  as  it  went  in  everyone  behind 
like  to  thank  the  greens-  me  went  nuts." 
keeper  for  getting  the  course  On  another  day  maybe  only 
into  such  magnificent  one  of  those  putts  would  have 


shape ..."  But  just  when  you  gone  in.  giving  Pamevik  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  Clarke  the  oxygen  they 
thank  the  tea  ladies  for  the  needed  to  stay  alive.  Leonard 
wonderful  sandwiches  he  pro-  said  afterwards:  “Being  able 
duced  a masterstroke. 

‘Td  like  to  congratulate 

Barclay  Howard  on  winning  Tk0  nrDCC  font 
the  amateur  medal,"  he  said,  * * f*-'1  wO  twi  li 

and  the  crowd,  starved  of  pnn  nowar  h h 
Scottish  success  — or  even  * 1 ICVCI  I IdVt 

European  success  — went  kppn  HI  lipfpr 
barmy.  He  did  not  Tail  to  Uwl  1 LfUICUSI 

thank  Jesper  Pamevik  and  fhon  \A/hpn  thA 
Darren  Clarke  for  finishing  *■*  »«*  » WI *“ 
second,  always  the  easiest  of  Ampriran  u/oe 
th.mif  yous,  but  when  it  came  ' I®'  lOdl  I W do 

to  family  and  friends  the  /■'ortoin  +n 
lower  lip  went  He  had  to  step  LClII  I IU 

away  from  the  microphone  as  , A/  i n t h o Hno  n 
he  struggled  with  his  emo-  Will  Lilt?  WfJtSlI 
tions  but  got  the  crowd  back 
on  his  side  by  saying: ‘T  think 

winningjusthitme."  to  make  the  putt  at  II  ar 


The  press  tent 
can  never  have 
been  quieter 
than  when  the 


win  the  Open 


finning  just  hit  me."  to  make  the  putt  at  II  and 

List  or  no  list  it  was  an  im-  then  again  at  15,  that  was  the 


head”  and  a “poser”  after  forward  that  willl  suit  the 
Salford’s  defeat  at  Leeds  on  whole  of  the  game,”  said 
July  6.  Scott,  who  will  be  listening 

Connolly  demanded  a to  the  views  of  clubs  at  a 


Peak  performance  . . . Leonard  plays  his  determinedly  anonymous  way  to  Open  victory  at  Royal  Troon  frank  baro 

No  quick  answer  to  slow  play  blight 


public  apology  but  said  yes-  meeting  on  Friday, 
terday:  "1  don’t  want  to  He  said  no  formal  agree- 
take  any  action,  for  the  good  ment  was  yet  in  place  with 
of  the  game.  Andy  has  been  Barla  but  a lot  of  common 
fined  by  the  Rugby  League  ground  had  been  found 
and  I now  consider  the  mat-  since  the  two  sides  began 


David  Davies 


ter  closed.’ 


talks  last  May. 


HE 
I mil 
I Am 


defended  the  players  for  with  certain  players  who 
Thursday’s  slow  play  when  are  known  to  be  slow, 
a 20  nxph  wind  meant  some  Nick  Price  walked  off  the 


Any  defence  of  play  this 
slow  is  specious.  The  guide- 
lines provide  a massive 


press  ive  peformance,  perhaps 
more  so  than  his  golf  had 
been.  Leonard  turned  a five- 
stroke  deficit  to  Pamevik  at 
the  start  of  the  final  day  into  a 
three-shot  victory  with  his  65, 
for  a 12-under-par  total  of  272 
and  £250,000,  with  Pamevik 
and  Clarke  both  taking  away 
£150.000.  But  despite  the  con- 
text, Leonard's  win  not  go 
frank  baron  down  among  the  great  Open 
final  rounds. 

The  American  played  some 
j ijT  stirring  stuff  over  the  out- 
t ward  half  which,  when  the 
breeze  is  from  the  north-west 
(as  it  was  all  week)  is  the 
F play  this  benign  nine.  He  was  out  in  31 


tournament  right  there  be- 
cause I didn’t  allow  Jesper 
any  breathing  room.  I looked 
at  my  caddie  on  15  and  said: 
Tm  just  going  to  knock  this 
in  because  that's  It  all  over’." 

Leonard  has  now  won  twice 
in  five  weeks  — he  took  the 
Kemper  Open  a week  before 
the  US  Open  — and  has  made 
sure  of  his  Ryder  Cup  place, 
moving  up  to  third  in  the  US 
list  behind  Tiger  Woods  and 
Tom  Lehman.  He  could  be  an 
asset  at  Valderrama  given  his 
accuracy  and  clearly  implaca- 
ble temperament 

But  charismatic  he  is  not. 
There  can  never  have  been  a 


a 20  nxph  wind  meant  some  Nick  Price  walked  off  the  lines  provide  a massive 
BE  championship  com-  were  hitting  shots  way  off  course  last  week  furious  at  amount  of  time  for  players 
mittee  of  the  Royal  and  line  and  taking  time  to  find  the  antics  of  Nick  Faldo  — typically  4hr  20min  for  a 
Ancient  threw  up  their  their  balls.  who,  with  Bernhard  three-ball  — and  maybe  it  is 


which,  while  five  under  the  quieter  press  tent  than  when 
official  par,  is  nothing  like  he  began  to  win  the  Open;  a 


I Ancient  threw  up  their  their  balls.  who,  with  Bernhard 

hands  in  horror  yesterday  Michael  Bonallack,  the  Longer,  is  the  slowest  of  the 


Lydon  calls  for  number  of 
overseas  players  to  be  cut 

JOE  LYDON,  the  Rugby  ( League’s  board  of  directors,  is 
Football  League’s  tcchnl- 1 expected  to  go  before  dubs  at 
the  council  on  September  3. 


at  the  pace  of  play  at  Troon,  secretary  of  the  R & A,  said: 


then  said  they  could  do 
nothing  about  1L 


“World-class  players  were 


slow.  Price  at  one  stage 
took  two  to  get  out  of  a bun- 


hitting  the  ball  60  yards  ker  and  then  had  to  play  slowly  before  they  start 


V Football  League’s  techni- 
cal director,  wants  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  players  in  the 


“lt*s  the  players  who  play  into  the  rough  and  that  is  another  shot  before  it  be- 
slowly,”  said  Peter  Green-  bound  to  take  time.”  As  for  came  Faldo’s  turn  to  play, 
hough,  the  chairman  of  the  Friday  he  said:  “There  were  “He  had  all  that  time  to 
committee.  “A  culture  has  two  long  holes,  the  4th  and  prepare  and  he  still  wasn’t 
developed  in  the  profes-  6th,  where  players  had  to  ready,”  said  Price,  a most 


amount  of  time  for  players  that  in  reality.  Both  par  fives  tent  comprising  almost  as 
— typically  4hr  20min  for  a in  those  conditions  are  reach-  many  American  writers  as 
three-ball  — and  maybe  it  is  able  with  an  iron  second  shot  European.  His  countrymen 
that  latitude  which  is  at  the  and  the  first  three  holes  are  see  him  as  introverted  and 
heart  of  the  problem.  They  all  only  a wedge  second.  Nev-  the  first  story  they  tell  is  that 
are  encouraged  to  play  ertheless  Leonard  played  when  he  was  dating  Lanny 
slowly  before  they  start  them  well  and  it  was  not  until  Wadklns's  daughter  — they 
and  when  they  play  even  the  proper  shot-making  was  have  now  split  up  — he  used 


and  when  they  play  even 
more  slowly  they  are 
warned  to  speed  up.  They 
do  and  the  official  disap- 


Wadldns's  daughter  — they 
have  now  split  up  — he  used 


required  over  the  inward  half  to  invite  the  family  along  too. 
that  be  struggled.  Brad  Faxon,  a friend  of 


atonal  game  of  five-hour  wait  for  the  green  to  dear  amiable  man  and  a quick 


is  further  recom-  rounds  for  the  first  two  before  they  played  their  player. 


pears  so  they  play  slowly  of  the  seven  non-par-three 
again,  certain  that  nothing  holes  and  sank  a motorway 


British  game  to  be  drastically  mending  that  dubs  outside  rounds.  We  sat  down  with  second  shots,  and  then  they  Two  weeks  ago  at  Loch 


reduced.  He  is  proposing  that 
the  overseas  quota  for  Super 


the  Super  League  should  be  ( all  of  the  world's  Toots  to  were  not  always  as  accurate  Lomond  Colin  Montgo- 


frannud  from  using  overseas  produce  ozur  pace-of-play  as  they  expected  to  be.” 


merle,  another  quick 


League  dubs  should  be  cut  players  and  that  next  season  guidelines  which  are  the  These  are  the  excuses  player,  had  a blast  at  the 
- - - - - - - - - ■— — — v— MV-  i ones  the  players  wanted,  routinely  trotted  out  by  au-  pace  of  play  — over  five 


from  six  to  four  from  next  sea-  First  Division  dubs  should  be 
son  and  to  three  by  1999.  permitted  two  foreigners, 

Lydon  is  heading  a seven-  with  Second  Division  sides 
man  commission  examining  restricted  to  one,  before  a 
the  domestic  game  in  the  total  ban  from  1999. 
wake  of  the  embarrassing  There  are  around  200  over- 
scale  of  defeats  in  the  World  seas  players  in  the  English 
Club  Championship.  game  and  another  influx  is 

. “A  reduction  in  the  over-  anticipated  when  the  rival 


nasty  will  happen  to  them. 

The  R&A  were  asked 
yesterday  how  many  play- 
ers had  been  warmed  for 
slow  play  last  week  and 
they  did  not  know.  They 


at  he  struggled-  Brad  Faxon,  a friend  of 

He  missed  the  green  at  four  Leonard's,  claims  he  colour- 
the  seven  non-par -three  codes  his  sock  drawers  and 
lies  and  sank  a motorway  keeps  the  tidiest  hotel  rooms 
ogth  of  putts  for  pars.  It  was  in  the  United  States  — and 


length  of  putts  for  pars.  It  was  in  the  United  States  — and 
a ruthless  display  of  what  even  Leonard’s  sense  of  hu- 
Leonard  does  best,  for  this  is  mour  is  related  to  this  aspect 


two  rounds  — and  got  no 


but  are  ignoring.”  thorrties  around  the  world,  hours  again  for  the  first 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  But  every  course  has  some-  two  rounds  — and  got  no 
rounds  were  routinely  tak-  where  a difficult  short  hole  encouragement  from  the 
ing  more  than  five  hours,  or  an  easy  long  bole,  both  European  Tour  authorities, 
some  40  minutes  over  the  cited  as  causes  erf  delay,  It  was,  they  said,  a difficult 


hours  again  for  the  first  knew,  though,  how  many 


players  have  In  the  history 
of  the  Open  Championship 


a man  who  lies  16lst  in  the  of  his  life, 
driving-distance  category  on  Seeing  the  claret  jug  had  al- 
the  US  Tour.  ready  been  inscribed  with  his 

After  he  had  won  he  was  name  only  minutes  after  he 
asked  If  there  had  been  a had  finished,  Leonard  said: 
point  where  he  thought:  "I've  “Hey.  this  guy  does  good 
got  it.”  He  said:  “You  know,  I work  in  a short  time.  Does  he 
had  a really  good  warm-up  have  a dry-cleaners  in  Dallas? 
session.”  It  transpired  he  had  That’d  be  great" 


There  are  around  200  over-  some  40  minutes  over  the  cited  as  causes  erf  delay,  It  was, 
seyt  players  in  the  Fnglifih  guideline  time.  The  R & A { when  the  real  problem  lies  | course, 
game  and  another  influx  is  1 


been  penalised  a stroke  for  got  it."  He  said:  “You  know,  I 
slow  play.  The  answer  was  had  a really  good  warm-up 


-seas  quota  on  these  lines 
would  enable  dubs  to  manage 
their  finances  better  but, 
more  Importantly,  encourage 
the  development  of  junior  tal- 
ent in  this  country,*’  he  said. 

“We  are  looking  at  so  many 


Leagues  in  Australia  unite, 
probably  In  time  for  next 
season. 

Lydon  and  his  fellow  com- 
mission member  Neil  Tunni- 
rfliffo  flew  to  the  Antipodes 
yesterday  as  part  of  their 


issues  but  this  is  a subject  | brief  to  draw  up  a plan  for  the 


that  recurs  so  many  times. 
Along  with  salary  capping, 
we  see  the  overseas  quota  as 
the  key  priority  and  we'll  be 
making  our  recommendation 


overhaul  of  the  English  game. 

They  will  examine  the 
rugby  union  set-up  in  New 
Zealand,  with  a dose  look  at 
the  Super  12  champions 


Boxing 

Lewis  set  to  make  risky  title 
defence  against  wild  Pole 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 


Don  Boot 


ENNOX  LEWIS  is  being 


_ ■», . -ij  Tim  Henman  is  unchanged  in 

ST  WIICI  “Oie  18th  place  in  the  latest  ATP 

rankings  released  yesterday, 
from  his  date  with  the  Pole  on  four  daces  below  the  British 


Auckland  Blues,  and  various  i-lined  up  to  make  the 
“ sporting  organisations  in  second  defence  of  his  World 


n^i?*!SS^2+Si?SnronosaL  Australia,  ’including  ’ ~Aussie  Baling  Council  heavyweight  Duva  is  Lewis’s  promoter  tn 

RuSdubs  andthe  Institute  title  on  October 4 in  Las  Ve-  the  US  there  should  be  little 
ong  with  a similar  recom-  _ . me  aninct  Anrimr  ftninta.  chance  of  neeotia tions  being 


August  16. 

The  United  States-based  „ — 

Golota  is  handled  by  Dino  Britain’s  No.  2,  is  u; 
Duva's  Main  Events  organisa-  career-test  24th  after  s 
tian  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  one  place  last  week.  Pe 


along  with  a similar  recom- 
mendation by  the  Rugby 


No.l's  highest  rating  at  the 
start  of  1997.  Greg  Rusedski, 
Britain’s  No.  2,  is  up  to  a 
career-test  24th  after  slipping 
one  place  last  week.  Pete  Sam- 
pras retains  the  top  spot,  with 
Sunday's  Legg  Mason  Classic 


of  Sport  in  Canberra. 


gas  .against  Andrew  Golota,  chance  of  negotiations  being  winner  Michael  Chang  in 
who  could  provide  him  with  baulked  by  the  customary  second  position, 
his  most  dangerous  opposi-  blg-flght  politics.  Dimhi#  Union 

tion  to  date.  “HBO  want  the  fight  and  KUgDy  Union 

The  ill-disciplined  Pole  has  talks  are  going  on,"  said  Lew-  John  Hart  who  played  for 
the  dubious  distinction  of  is’s  manager  Frank  Maloney  Australia  in  the  recent  Air 
twice  being  disqualified  for  yesterday.  “If  the  fight  comes  France  Sevens  In  Paris,  has 
hitting  low  when  ahead  off  it  will  give  Lennox  the  Joined  Neath.  Hart,  an 
against  Riddick  Bowe,  the  for-  chance  to  get  the  American  18st71b,  6ft  6in  lock  is  not 
mar  undisputed  champion.  recognition  he  deserves."  Of  classed  as  a non-European  tm 


Team  talk 

Follow  the  Summer  transfer  action 

0930  1 6 86  + 


Amaral  = 

Aston  vsa  «i  t 

Barnsley  89!  H 

Btrm.Ctty  w L 

Blackburn  84  L 

Bolton  M L 

Bmnriocd  I* 

Sumtay  <6T  k 

CoMe  •*  K 

Ch*N  «®  h 

Coventry  City  7®  N 

Crystal  Pstoea  T1  R 

Darby  County  72  R 

Cmu  cost  50f  n*  «■* 


60  Everton 

61  Hudd.Town 

62  Ipswich  Town 

63  Loads  United 

64  Lodestar  City 

66  Liverpool 
68  Man.  City 

67  Man.  United 

68  Mkkfloabrough 
6»  MUwaB  . 

70  Newcastle  Utd 

71  Norwich  City 

72  Nottm.  Forest 


73  OPR 

74  Rangers 

75  Sheffield  United 

76  Sheffield  Wed. 

77  Sewttampton 
76  Spu« 

70  Stoke  City 

80  Sunderland 

81  West  Ham 

82  Wimbledon 

83  Wolves 


W71 7134473 
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bI“]^^“the  fight  and  Rugby  Union 

talks  are  going  on."  said  Lew-  John  Hart,  who  played  for 
is’s  manager  Frank  Maloney  Australia  In  the  recent  Air 
yesterday.  “If  the  fight  comes  France  Sevens  In  Paris,  has 


mar  undisputed  champion.  recognition  he  deserves,  ut 
Lou  Duva.  who  was  in  Golo-  Go  I Ota's  tactics,  Maloney 
ta’s  corner  for  the  second  said:  “That's  for  him  and  his 
fight  in  Atlantic  City  last  De-  handlers  to  work  out” 
eember  — the  first  was  in  Golota,  who  after  his 
New  York  last  July  — sue-  second  fight  against  Bowe 


eember  — the  first  was  in  Golota,  who  alter  nis 
New  York  last  July  — sug-  second  fight  against  Bowe 
gested  afterwards  that  the  said  he  wanted  to  fight  only 
Pole  should  see  a psychoana-  the  best  "and  not  waste  my  vergie  and  Taorice  Landreau. 
lyst  Golota  tended  to  agree,  time  cm  those  who  are  just 
•T  just  wanted  to  win  the  first  climbing  the  rankings,  will  v,,cw 
fight  in  New  York  but  in  At-  certainly  be  more  difficult  to  Scotland's  Jonathan  Rowson 
Stic  City  I wanted  to  WD  handle  than  Lewis’s  last  two  advanced  to  fifth  place,  half  a 


classed  as  a non-European  on 
the  Welsh  dub’s  books  be- 
cause of  a Scottish  parent.  He 
is  Neath's  fourth  signing  of 
the  summer,  following  Fiji's 
Tomasi  Tamanivalu  and 


said  he  wanted  to  fight  only  French  forwards  Thierry  De- 
the  best  “and  not  waste  my  vergie  and  Fabrice  Landreau. 
time  cm  those  who  are  just 


fieht  s«  New  York  but  In  At-  certainly  be  more  difficult  to 
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point  behind  the  leaders,  at 
the  junior  world  champion- 
ships in  Poland  with  an  upset 


Bowe."  he  said.  “But  what  am  opponents.  point  behind  the  leaders,  at 

I snmosed  to  do?  Shoot  my-  But  a good  fight  between  the  junior  world  champion- 
Boxing  is  a sport  for  the  Briton  and  the  Pole  would  ships  in  Poland  with  an  upset 
touch  kuvs  " help  restore  the  credibility  of  victory  over  the  No.  5 seed 

Golota  might  prove  too  a heavyweight  division  Boris  Avrnkh  of  IsraeL  The 
tnueh  for  Lewis  in  a fight  that  floored  by  Mike  Tyson’s  ear-  Ukraine’s  Ruslan  Ponomar- 
£ on  the  agenda  of  the  biting  against  Evander  Holy-  lav,  only  13  years  old,  is  one 
American  cable  network  field,  Henry  Akinwande’s  of  four  Joint  leaders.  Eng- 
Zw  Box  Office  and  has  be-  holding  operation  against  land’s  Harriet  Hunt  shares 
SS^auSsier  match  to  make  Lewis  and  Oliver  McCall's  fourth  place  in  the  girls 
5*  withdrawal  of  Ray  sob  story  against  Lewis  last  championship.  tor  ties 

Mercer  with  a neck  Injury  February.  Leonard  Barden. 


championship. 
Leonard  Barden. 
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Dettori  booked  to  partner  Singspiel,  page  13 
ew  striker  threat  to  Ferdinand,  page  1 4 


Tuesday  July  22 1997 

Pantani  leaves  them  all  panting,  page  14 


Golota  in  line  to  fight  Lewis,  page  15 
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Kings  of  the  Alps 


Putting  the 
cart  in  front 
of  the  horse 


Richard  Williams 


Taylor  attacks  change  of  pitch 


Greg  Baum  at  Lord’s 


THE  Australian  captain 
Mark  Taylor  yesterday 
claimed  that  England’s 
decision  to  switch  pitches  for 


the  Headingley  Test  may  have 
broken  an  agreement  he  had 
with  Mike  Atherton. 

England  decided  at  the 
weekend  to  move  the  fourth 
Test  on  to  one  ot  Headingley's 
old.  less  predictable  wickets. 


The  switch  from  the  Test 
wicket  was  agreed  after  talks 
between  the  chairman  of  sel- 
ectors David  Graveney,  the 
inspector  of  pitches  Harry 
Brind,  and  the  head  grounds- 
man Andy  Fogarty. 


Yesterday,  when  Australia 
had  completed  their  last 
warm-up  match  before  Thurs- 
day’s game,  Taylor  said  that 
the  decision  was  not  only  a 
sign  that  England  were  wor- 
ried about  winning  on  their 


on  film 


processing 


own  merits,  but  that  if  contra- 
vened an  agreement  that 
there  should  be  no  interfer- 
ence in  pitch  preparation. 

Taylor  said  Australia’s 
selectors  did  not  dictate  pitch 
preparation  to  groundsmen. 
"If  they  did  start  interfering, 
Td  certainly  have  something 
to  say  about  it”  Taylor  said. 
“It's  the  groundsman’s  baby. 
He’s  put  in  charge  by  the 
ground  authority. 

I "His  number-one  game  for 
the  season  should  be  the  Test 
match.  He  should  be  in 
charge  and  preparing  it  for  a 
month  or  two  out  I really 
think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
groundsman  to  do  that” 
Taylor  said  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  Test  captains  in  Lon- 
don. which  both  he  and  Ath- 
erton attended,  concluded 
that  pitches  should  be  left 
well  alone.  “I  think  it’s  a sign 
[that  England  are  worried],” 
said  Taylor.  “I  think  we  can 
handle  any  conditions.  We’ve 
got  the  bowlers  who  can  ex- 
ploit a wicket  If  it’s  doing  a 


bit,  and  we’ve  got  Shane 
Warae  who  can  exploit  a 
wicket  that's  turning  a bit." 

Taylor  said  it  was  no  coin- 
cidence that  Australia’s  last 
five  Test  matches,  two  in 
South  Africa  and  three  on 
this  tour,  had  been  played  on 
the  sort  of  seaming  pitches  on 
which  their  record  says  they 
are  vulnerable. 

"It’s  what  everyone  be- 
lieves is  die  best  chance  of 
beating  us,"  he  said.  “I  don't 
think  it’s  always  the  right 
thing  to  do,  but  that's  what 
we’re  going  to  get.” 

Graveney  said  that  the 
pitches  were  swapped  be- 
cause the  Test  strip  had  bare 
patches.  4 The  replacement 
has  a more  even  covering  of 
grass  and  should  offer  more 
consistent  bounce." 

• William  Hill  has  taken 
only  one  £20  bet  on  England 
to  win  the  fourth  Test  Aus- 
tralia are  6-5.  with  the  draw 
at  6-4.  England  are  at  11-4. 


Wame  thwarted,  page  13 


FORTY  years  ago  last 
Sunday,  Stirling  Moss 
crossed  the  finish  line 
at  A intree  to  become 
the  first  British  driver  to  win 
a world  championship  grand 
prix  in  a British  car.  His  sleek 
green-painted  Van  wall,  co- 
driven with  Tony  Brooks, 
started  a movement  that  saw 
British  manufacturers  chal- 
lenge and  eventually  domi- 
nate their  European  rivals. 

The  Vanwalls  won  the  con- 
structors’ championship  the 
following  season,  but  the 
death  of  the  team’s  third 
driver  Stuart  Lewis-Evans  in 
the  final  race  of  the  year,  com- 
bined with  the  ill  health  of  the 
team's  patron  Tony  Vander- 
vell,  forced  the  disbanding  of 
the  outfit.  Not  since  1961, 
when  an  experimental  model 
made  a single  tentative  ap- 
pearance, has  a Van  wall  en- 
gine been  fired  up  in  anger. 

It  is  hardly  by  coincidence 
that  this  month's  edition  of 
Grand  Prlx  Legends,  a cata- 
logue of  merchandise  ranging 
from  a Damon  Hill  keyring 
(£14.99)  to  a replica  of  Ayrton 
Senna’s  helmet  (£2.999).  con- 
tains a page  devoted  to  prod- 
ucts emblazoned  with  the  fam- 
iliar cursive  logo  ofVanwalL 
The  pretext  for  the  launch  of 
Van  wall  jackets,  T-shirts  and 
baseball  caps  is  the  announce-  j 
ment  that  the  name  is  coming 
back  to  Formula  One.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  merchandise, 
we  are  told,  will  go  towards 
setting  up  the  team,  who  hope 
to  acquire  the  greater  part  of 
their  projected  £28  million 
capital-investment  budget 
from  Middle  Eastern  and 
American  sources. 

Well  never  know  what 
Tony  VanderveU,  who  died  in 
1967,  would  have  thought. 

I T-shirts  weren’t  his  line.  A 
prime  example  of  that  post- 
war phenomenon  known  as 
the  “millionaire  industrial- 
ist”, he  built  an  empire 
based  on  the  manufacture  of 
lightweight  engine  bearings. 
Having  raced  at  Brooklands 
in  the  Twenties,  he  wanted  to 
help  create  a British  team  to 
challenge  the  hegemony  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Italians. 

He  was  an  autocrat,  and  a 
perfectionist  He  tried  to  col- 
laborate with  the  dreamers 
and  procrastinators  who  were 
trying  to  put  together  the  pub- 
licly funded  British  Racing 
Motors  project  lost  patience 


* with  them,  bought  a Ferrari 
instead  and  then  fell  out  with 
Enzn  Ferrari  when  he  realised 
the  cunning  Italian  was  trying 
to  palm  him  off  with  obsolete 
machinery. 

So  hi'  built  his  own  car, 
based  ou  an  engine  loosely  de- 
rived from  four  sourr  Norton 
, motorcycle  engines  (he  was  a 
i director  of  Nor  tun),  which 
was  eventually  installed  in  a 
, chassis  designed  by  Colin 
Chapman,  the  founder  of 
Lotus,  with  a body  by  Frank 
Costin,  the  pioneering  aero- 
dynamic  ist. 

Chapman  and  Costin  were 
two  of  the  early  geniuses  of 
British  racing-car  design,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Patrick 
Heads  and  John  Barnards  of 
today,  and  by  the  end  of  1957 
the  car  they  drew  up  for  Van- 
dervell  was  dominating  the 
fterraris  and  Maseratls. 
trouncing  both  Italian  teams 
on  their  home  turfat  Pescara 
— in  Formula  One’s  last  real 
open-road  race  — and  Monza. 
And  although  Moss  lost  the 
1958  championship  to  Mike 
Hawthorn.  Van  wall  won  that 
year’s  constructors’  title. 

When  VanderveU  decided  to 
fold  the  team  he  had  no 
thought  of  selling  it  to  some- 
one else,  which  is  what  would 
happen  today.  He  redeployed 
the  technical  staff  and  stored 
the  surviving  ctirs  at  the  fac- 
tory near  Maidenhead  (ns  late 
as  the  mid -Seventies  you  could 
see  the  old  green  transporter 
parked  there)  until  the  compa- 
ny’s subsequent  owners  de- 
cided to  sell  them  off. 

They  are  in  private  hands 
I now.  weU  cared  for, and  mak- 
ing rare  appearances  at  appro- 
priate old-car  festivals.  But 
the  rights  to  the  name  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a cou- 
ple of  marketing  men.  David 
Laird  and  John  Minet,  who 
recently  hatched  the  scheme 
to  revive  it. 


MOSS  and  Brooks 

have  given  a sort  of 
partial  endorse- 
ment to  the  project, 
but  I can't  imagine  why.  Van- 
derveU’s  motives  were  to  do 
with  sport,  technological  pro- 
gress and  patriotism.  (Of  89 
companies  supplying  compo- 
nents for  the  original  Van  wall, 
80  were  British.)  Laird  and 
Minet  have  no  engine,  no  chas- 
sis designer,  no  drivers;  just  a 
“trademark  agreement",  a 
scheme  for  subcontracting 
the  building  of  the  initial  cars 
and  an  advert  far  T-shirts. 
Hardly  the  real  thing. 

"Our  Intention  is  to  get  Van- 
wall  back  In  Formula  One  by 
1999  at  the  Latest,”  Laird  has 
said,  “but  only  if  it  is  properly 
financed.”  If  they  genuinely 
want  to  go  racing,  they  should 
follow  Vanderveli's  example 
and  put  their  own  names  an 
the  bonnet  But  how  manv 
T-shirts  would  that  shift? 
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We  shudder 
in  humiliation 
when  we 
recall  how 
a bright, 
throwaway 
remark  made 
on  the  bus 
to  other 


□ Q O D □ D □ E 
QDQDCaDOn  □ODOQ 
H Q □ □ □ hi  □ n 
hooqcjqui  nonaHciD 
Rod  □ e □ a a 
□□□□  □□□□□□□□□□ 
go  no  o □ 

□DQOQOQ  □□□DOOQ 

□□□□naoD°oaaooo 
on  □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□a  onoGono 
nan  a a a a h 
□□□□□  □□□□□□□□□ 

□ Bona  odd 
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The  Right  Chemistry 


passengers 
is  greeted 
by  that  “Oh 
God,  a crazy 
person  has 
just  said 
something” 
expression. 
Linda  Grant 


Across 
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1 Dartmoor — not  tha  last 
place  to  go  with  dirty  boats 
(7) 

S Palestine  extremists  and 
Druse  elements  vetted  (7) 

9 Post  Office  service  is 
feuWess,  a model  for  life  (5) 

10  Engagement  involving  royal 
yacht?  (9) 

11  Conservatism  restrtctsa 
priest  from  helping  us  to  see 
the  light  (iqj 

12  Old  craft  is  stow  moving 
without  leader  (4) 

14  Listed  building?  (52.4) 

18  One  fact  Detorscould  have 
been  gcwmmunlst  (5,6) 

21  Confess,  and  prison  is  cut 
by  half  (4) 

22  Teaching  held  by  rafiglous 
group:  get  a grip  on 

_ jmmentfonaaje ian  (6,4) 


25  Repressive  policy  made  hit 
parade  (9) 

26  Turn  out  to  take  part  In  the 
victory  parade  (5) 

27  Those  mad  old  readers 
within  sight  (3-4) 

28  Having  died,  show  first  sign 
of  getting  better — clear? 
No  (7) 


Down 

1 Leave  record  in  the  river  (6) 

2 Vbu’re  in  danger  of  loss  if 
you  become  inflexible  (6) 

3 Fashion  article:  -Men  in 
Commerce*  (10) 

4 One  caught  red-handed  by 

head  teacher,  but  nothing's 
said  (5)  v 

3 Fool  retains  unusual  clout 
being  rich  (9) 

8 Documents  reportedly 
spiyed  by  hotel  (4) 


7 Taking  up  baths  keeps 
leading  man  in  shape  (8) 

8 Certificate  given  to  model 
negotiator  (8) 

13  Forest  sett- propagated 
without  difficulty  (10) 

15  Wheatmoal  pasta  for  the 
carnivora?  (5,4) 

16  Place  for  the  outcast?  (3-5) 

17  Toothless  old  premier 
before  rise  of  European 
state  (8) 

1 9 Place  on  the  motorway 

provides  suitable 
environment  (6) 

20  Take  up  residence  in 
Yorkshire  (6) 

23  Where  cowboys 
demonstrated  on  fool?  (5) 

24  state  of  being  withouta 
house  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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